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phkkaci:. 

Tms ,HJ ok has been prepared in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Asiatic 
Society’s Museum, which subsequently developed into the 
Indian Museum as it now exists. 

Different chapters have been written by different authors, 
all intimately connected with the whole or parts of the 
Museum, and no attempt has been made to produce uniformity 
between the chapters. If the work and constitution of the 
Indian Museum are to be understood it must be realized 
that it is not a single homogeneous organism, but rather an 
association of scientific and artistic sections hound together bv 
a common aim in so far as the public galleries are concerned, 
but otherwise with different functions and even dependent 
financially on different departments of tin* Government of 
India. 

Thus the geological collections an' for the most part the 
property of the Geological Survey of India, for which the 
Trustees (who have but recently assumed even visiting powers 
in the ufological galleries) are hound by Act to provide accom¬ 
modation, and the Geological Survey is subordinate to 
the Imperial Department of Commerce and industry. The 
archaeological collections have been tent bv the Trustees to 
the Director General of Archaeology in India, who makes his 
own financial arrangements for their preservation and display 
in the Museum with the Education Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Trustees again exercising mere visiting 
powers in the galleries in which the collections are shown to 
the public. A similar arrangement has been made in respect 
to the Industrial Section with the Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India, an officer of the Imperial Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture; while the Art Section, which 
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remains nominally under the control of the Trustees and draws 
its funds partly through them from the Government of India 
and partly direct from the Government of Bengal, has its 
officer in charge in the person of the Principal of the Calcutta 
School of Art, a member of the Bengal Education Service, 
Only the Zoological and Anthropological Section remains 
solely and entirely under the control of the Trustees, who 
arrange for its financial support with the Imperial Education 
Department. Hie head of this section bears the title of 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum and is Secretary to the 
Trustees, 

It is thus evident that the highly complex organization 
of the Museum must ho reflected at different angles in the 
east of the different sections. It seemed best, therefore* 
in devising the plan of tliia volume to allow each section tn 
give expression to itself through the pen of one of its own 
officers, rather than to produce a uniform history that would 
give to each and all a uniform representation of accurate 
detail but possibly fallacious aspect. A certain repetition 
m involved in this scheme; but, at any rate* the reader 
interested or mainly interested in one phase of museum Hr- 
velnpiuent will find his subject treated by an author who has 
made a practical study of ifc t and in the Chairman's intro¬ 
ductory chapter f the whole is focussed to u common point. 

Information n§ to the Acts that deal ur have dealt with 
the Museum as a whote r the present bye-laws, trustees and 
members of the staff past and present., visitors and publications 
will he found in the appendices at the end of the volume. 

1 The lovture uf whii-li thixdmpkr in. a hli^3ii]y minified emlwMlimrm 
wm pub! i _h hn>[ J ini In- Calcutta Heriiatr iu 1914. !u ii" pr^HU form ir wto- 
iitfiiwl by the Trustee# as psri of u pamphlet distributed to guo^t^ at the 
^ }Gnternary celcbmtions. 
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CHAPTER l. 

IN TR0DVCT10N . 1 


APPRECIATE the history of the origin and 
growth of the Indian Museum, we must travel 
back to the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
when, after the establishment of British sunre- 
macy m this Province, Sir William Jones, one of 
the profoundest scholars, who have devoted their 
life to the service of India, founded the Asiatic Society in 
1784, and with the boldness which characterised his genius, 
stated that the bounds of its investigations would be the geo¬ 
graphical limits of Asia and that within these limits, its en¬ 
quiries would be extended to whatever is performed by Man 
or produced by Nature. Sit William Jones, however, in his 
inaugural address did not expressly refer to the foundation of 
n Museum as part of tho activities of the Society, which, at 
the time and for many years afterwards bad no habitation 
of its own. But curiosities went in. from time to time, by 
members, began to accumulate, and in 1796 the idea was 
started that, a suitable house should be erected for their 
reception mid preservation. Donations were invited, but the 
plan proved premature, and it was not till the beginning of 
1*0>; that the Society found itself in a position to occupy the 


i The I {103 h iry of the I ml inn Mm* uni An IssugunJ frldn™ delivered 
by Hon. Justice Sir Asutitth ttootaijw, Kt,, CS.L, LLJX* I>.Sfe. p 
Ohjiirmfcn the Tn.^tcc-n, on Xovombar 2Slli T 1913, in the Museum 
Lecture H*tL 
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premises erected at the corner of Park Street on land granted 
by Government, Six years later, definite effort ™ made to 
t;ive effect to the intention to establish a Museum, when, on 
t ho 2nd February, 1314 Dr, Nathaniel Wallich, a Danish 
Botanist, who had been taken prisoner at the siege of Serani- 
pur but released in recognition of his scientific attainments, 
wrote a letter to the Society in which he strongly advocated 
the formation of a Museum and offered not only to act a? 
Honorary Curator but also to supply duplicates from his own 
valuable collection to form a nucleus. The proposal found 
ready acceptance with the members of the Society, and it was 
determined to establish a Museum to be divided into two sec¬ 
tions, one which would now l>e called archaeological, ethno¬ 
logical and technical, the other geological and zoological. The 
Librarian of the Society was placed in charge of the former 
section, while Dr. Wallich was appointed Superintendent of the 
latter. The scope of the Museum was defined in the widest 
possible terms,as an institution for the reception of .ill articles 
that might he sent to illustrate oriental manners and history, 
or to elucidate the peculiarities of Art or Nature in the East, 
Contributions were invited and specimens were solicited so 
that the Museum might include “ inscriptions on stone or 
brass, ancient monuments, Hindu or Mahomedaii, figures of 
Hindu deities, ancient coins, ancient- manuscripts, instru¬ 
ments of war peculiar to the East, instruments of music, 
vessels used in religious ceremonies, implements of native art 
and manufacture, animals peculiar to India, dried or pre¬ 
served, skeletons or particular bones of such animals, birds 
stuffed or preserved, dried plants and fruits, miners] or 
vegetable preparation peculiar to Eastern Pharmacy, ores of 
me tills, native a Hoys of metals, minerals of every description,’’ 
and other like articles serviceable to history' and science. 
The Museum thus inaugurated thrived rapidly under the 
guidance of its enthusiastic founder Dr. Wallich, and indivi¬ 
dual collectors, amongst whom may be mentioned Col, Stuart, 
Dr, Tytlcr, General Mackenzie, Mr. Brian Hodgson, (‘apt, 
Hillon and Babu Ramkutnal Sen, readily placed at the 
disposal of the Society interesting and curious objects col¬ 
lected from various parts of the country. After the resign a- 
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tion of Dr. WaJlich, paid curators were appointed from time 
to time for longer or shorter periods on salaries ranging from 
Rrt 50 to Ea - SO® A month. In 183*1, however, the Society, 
whose resources had, a few years earlier t been crippled by the 
failure of the bankers. Palmer * Co., found itself in financial 
difficulties and memorialized Government for a ^rant of 
Rs 2m A from public funds to enable it to meet the 

salary of the curator. The memorial, which was written by 
Sir Edward Ryan, then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and President of the Society, impressively set forth the 
absolute necessity for the foundation and superintendence 
quite as much for the furtherance of Science as for the in¬ 
struction of the Indian fellow subjects of the memorialists, of 
a public depositary of the products of Nature in India and 
the surrounding countries, properly preserved, properiv 
arranged, and properly applied. But. although the prayer 
of the memorial was limited to a grant of the modest sum of 
K>. -00 n month, the Governor General in Council expressed 
their inability to accede to the request without reference to 
the Court of Directors, who wore, as was pointed out,incurring 
considerable expense in keeping up a Museum and Library at 
the India House. It was conceded, however, that a Museum 
iu this country could not be established by voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions nor maintained in the creditable and useful con¬ 
dition necessary for the attainment of the object desired, 
unless aided liberally by the Government, in like manner as 
-similar institutions in Europe were supported from the public 
treasury. ! fie members of the Society, however, were per¬ 
sistent in their demand, and presented a second petition for a 
temporary grant, pending reference to the Home authorities 
on the subject of the extension of the Museum and its 
conversion into a public institution; fortunately, this appli- 
cation was granted. 

Di\ J* T* Pearson of the Bengal Medical Service was 
appointed curator and was succeeded, after a brief tenure of 
office, by the distinguished ichthyologist, Dr. McClelland. 
Meanwhile, the memorial of the Society for the formation of 
a National .Museum at the cost of the State had been sent to 
tile Home authorities, strongly supported and recommended 
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by the Government of India, Blit the difficulties of com¬ 
munication in those days were so great that it was not 
till I sriD that the Government could obtain a reply from the 
Court of Directors in London, The Court sanctioned a grant 
of Rs* 300 a month for the salary of the curator and the 
maintenance of the Museum, and also authorised the Govern¬ 
ment of India to make grants from time to time for 
special purposes. I>r. McClelland, who had with great ability 
temporarily filled the office of curator, now resigned, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Edward Rlytli, who had been selected by 
Dr. Horace Hay man Wilson in England, lie proved himself 
ultimately to be an even more distinguished ichthyologist and 
naturalist than his predecessor. 

Edward RJyth took up his duties as curator in Septem¬ 
ber, 1341 and devoted himself to the duties of his new office 
with remarkable zeal; but as he was not a geologist, he found 
himself embarrassed in the management of the geological 
collection^ which p at the time, wore second in importance 
only to the archaeological collections of the Society. The 
difficulty of the situation was, however, successful]v met bv 
reason of the timely action which had already been taken by 
the Government of India. In iR3?>. the Government of 
India, encouraged by the satisfactory working of the coal¬ 
mines at Kanoegunj and anxious to develop the mine ml 
fewourees of the country (to which attention had been drawn 
by Dr, Heifer and other scientific officers), had decided 
to found a Museum of Economic Geology In Calcutta. This 
Museum was actually opened in I MO, 

Shortly afterwards, in May 1841, Captain fl, B* Tremen- 
tc ere. who had been sent to England to secure a nucleus of a 
Museum of Economic Geology, returned to Calcutta with a 
large and valuable collection of specimens. These were 
deposited in the SocietyV rooms, and the Government of 
India sanctioned an additional grant of Rb 3SO a month for 
a separate curator. Mr. Riddington was appointor! curator of 
the Geological collection inclusive of the specimens! which 
were the property of the Society and which Mr, Edward 
Blyth had found it difficult to arrange. The Museum of 
Economic Geology thus constituted continued to occupy the 
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promises of the Society till 1850, when the portion of the 
collection owned by the Government of India was removed 
and housed at No. l s Hastings Street, in connection with 
the Geological Survey of India, then recently established, 
I be Government, at the same time, expressed their readiness 
to receive the specimens owned by the Society ; but this 
conld not be done; for the Society, though fully alive to the 
fact that the collection was likely to be better preserved, 
better laid out and better taken care of by the members of 
the Geological Survey, refused to sanction their removal on 
the ground that the dissociation of a part of the Museum— 
and that the bast expensive, highly valuable as h was—might 
not only prove injurious to the interests of the Society, but 
possibly postpone indefinitely the great object which the 
Society had cherished since 1*37, namely that of seeing a 
national museum established here on a scab worthy of the 
Metropolis of British India. 

The transference of the Museum of Economic Geology, 
however, immediately relieved to some extent the steadily 
Increasing pressure on the limited space In the premises of the 
Society, and T for a short white, mote room became available 
for the display of the archaeological and zoological collections. 
But the latter had grown with surprising rapidity under the 
able management of Blyth, with the enthusiastic co-opera¬ 
tion of the members of the Society; and it became fairly 
apparent that their further growth would before lon£ be 
arrested by reason as well of the restricted spai-e as of the 
limited funds at the disposal of the Society, 

In view of these circumstances, in I8ofl p the members 
of the Society decided to submit a memorial to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the establishment In Calcutta of an Im¬ 
perial Museum, to which they expressed their readiness to 
transfer all their extensive collections except their library T 
The dark days of the Mutiny, however, most inauspicious I v 
intervened, and the consideration of the proposal was neces¬ 
sarily postponed. Two years later* the question was revived 
and a representation was submitted to Government iti which 
the Society pressed for the foundation of an Iraj>crial Museum 
at Calcutta. 
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The Government of Tndia, though fully ready to reeoL f - 
nize it* duty to establish in th<- Metropolis an Imperial 
Museum for the collection and exposition of specimens rif 
Natural History in all its brandies and of other objects of 
interest M physical* economical and historical, declined to 
entertain the project on financial grounds. At the same 
time, the Government of India renewed its offer to relieve 
the Society by taking over the geological and palaeontological 
collect ions. 

The members of the Society, however, were insistent 
and decided to memorialize the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. The effort was successful, and, in May, I8b2 the 
Government of India announced that, in their opinion, the 
time had arrived when the foundation of a public Museum 
in Calcutta, which had been generally accepted as a duty of 
the Government, might be taken into consideration with 
regard to its practical realization. Negotiations which now 
followed between the Government of India and the Asiatic 
Society were protracted till the middle of the year 18fliS t 
when it was arranged that the Society should make over to 
the Board of Trustees for the proposed Museum the zoologi¬ 
cal, geological 1 and archaeological collections, anti the 
Government should provide suitable accommodation for the 
Society in the Museum building J the portion allotted to the 
Society to be in their exclusive occupation and control. 
Legislative sanction w as accorded to these conditions by the 
Indian Museum Act of 1808, and the valuable collections of 
the Society, accumulated during half a century by a lone 
succession of enthusiastic members p were formally transferred 
to a Board of Trustees of ivhieh Sir Barnes Peacock, then 
Chief Justice of Bengal, w m appointed President. The 
members included the Bishop of Calcutta, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University and the President and three other 
representatives of the Asiatic Society. But although the 
negotiations had been carried on smoothly and harmonious I v 
and had received Legislative sanction* difficulties of a grave 
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order emerged ;is the erection of the Museum building made 
slow progress. It was realized before long that tile building 
as planned could not possibly find accommodation for the 
Asiatic Society in addition to the Geological Survey and the 
Natural History Museum ; it further became apparent that 
if the Asiatic Society were squeezed into the Museum building, 
its position as an independent body would be Hable to he 
seriously affected, The Society consequently expressed its 
unwillingness to enter a building where accommodation was 
insufficient and freedom of action was liable to be cramped. 
The position thus created was one of great embarrass moot, 
but the difficulty was solved by a committee consisting of 
one of the most sagacious administrators and one of the 
neatest scientists in the country, Sir Ashley Eden and Dr. 
Thomas Oldham. Upon their joint recommendation, the 
Government of India paid to the Asiatic Society a sum of 
one and a half lacs of rupees ns compensation for its claim 
to accommodation in the projected Museum building. 
Doubts were expressed at the time as to the propriety of Die 
course thus adopted, but after the lapse of nearly half a 
eellturv, no one will venturi’ to dispute that the arrangement- 
has been highly beneficial to both the institutions and has 
fostered their growth and developinent 

We have now arrived at the stage at which the Museum 
ceased to be the property of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and was transformed into an Imperial Institution, but it was 
not till lATfi that the Museum building, one of the largest 
in this city, became ready for occupation. 

As may be anticipated, the transference of the zoologe 
ciil and archaeological sections to the new building, and the 
arrangement of the specimens was a work of much labour 
ttiul anxiety. This whs successfully accomplished by Dr. 
John Anderson, who formerly held the Professorship of 
Natural Science in the Free Church College at Edinburgh, and 
was appointed the first curator on the 20th September. ISfHb 
immediately after the Statute by which the Museum was 
established had been passed. A few years later Dr. 
Andersen’S designation of Curator was changed to that of 
Superintendent, and he was also jjermitted by the Hoard of 
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Trustees to hold the Professorship of Comparative Anatomy 
at the Calcutta Medical College in addition to his duties in 
the Museum, 

In the work of organisation of the .Museum in the new 
building. Dr. Anderson was ably assisted by Mr. James 
Wood-Mason. Dr. Anderson hud foreseen t as early as t8fi7 P 
t’hat the assistance of a competent naturalist was essential to 
enable him effectively to arrange and organize the zoological 
section, and on his representation, the Government sanctioned 
an additional post of Assistant Curator^ subsequently fledir- 
nated Deputy Superintendent. Considerable difficulty wa* 
at first experienced in the selection of a qualified assts- 
tfint, hut two years later, in 1859, the Trustees were fortu¬ 
nate to secure the services of Mr. James Wood-Mason, who 
had been selected for the post by Professor Huxley and 
Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr Wood-Mason proved himself a very 
^apable anti devoted worker and ultimately succeeded Or. 
Anderson as Superintendent when the latter retired in l-SStf, 

The exacting work of reorganisation of the Museum upon 
which f)r T Anderson and Mr Wood-Mason were engaged, 
occupied them for over two years, and thus, although the 
Museum building waa ready for occupation in IflTo. it was 
not till the 1st April, J87S that tile gallery containing the 
collection of birds and the arc haw j logical gallery were thrown 
open to the public; a few months later, in December. 1*7* 
the public wore admitted to the mammal gallery. 

I shall not detain you with a detailed statement of the 
changes effected in the constitution of the Board of Trustees 
from time to time by the Legislature, It is sufficient to 
mention that in JX7« a new Statute was passed, by which the 
Statute of 18641 was repealed and the number of Trustees was 
increased from I.) to 10, hi 1887 the number was further 
raised to -i and opportunity was given tit the Trustees to n> 
opt additional members. Finally, so recently as 1010. a new 
Statute was passed by which all the earlier enactments were 
repealed and the number of Trustees was fixed at 17. For 
the passing of this Act we are indebted mainly to the energy 
and scientific statesmanship of Sir Thomas Holland ( { 'hair- 
man of the Trustees from 1 flOfl to I Bfffh 
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Three fundamental alterations in the constitution of the 
Board of Trustees were introduced by the Statute of lftH> 
and desert special mention. In the first place, the officer in 
charge of each section of the Museum became a Trustee ex- 
officio, and was thus placed in a position to take part in the 
deliberations of the Trustees In the second place, three 
members were allow-ed to he elected by Public Bodies p viz. 
one by the University of Calcutta, one by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and one fay the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion. Tn the third place, the number of representatives of 
th+* Asiatic Society, which by the Statute of lKM was fixed 
et four and was raised to five in the Statutes of I87fl and 
1887, ww reduced to one. The effect of the changes thus 
recently introduced will, it h confidently expected, secure 
the more effective and harmonious administration of the 
Institution in the future. 

* shall now pass on to a brief review of the development 
of the Museum since 1875* when the collections of the Asiatic 
Society were transferred tn our new fan hidings. As already 
explained p the Museum, at the time, consisted, in the main, 
of the zoological, geological and archaeological collections, 
tn Juno. 1882 the Government, of India enquired from the 
Trustees whether accommodation could be provided in the 
Museum building for certain Economic products. The Trus¬ 
tees regretted their inability to accommodate such a collec¬ 
tion, but expressed their readiness to favour an extension of 
the Museum building for the purpose suggested. Before 
effect could be given to this proposal p the Great Exhibition 
of 1 S8;{ whs held in Calcutta In 18^1, after the Exhibition 
had been closed, it w as suggested that the industrial collec¬ 
tions , which had been brought to the Museum for the 
Exhibition, and under the designation of the Bengal Economic 
Museum, had been housed in temporary sheds on the site now 
occupied by the School of Art, might appropriately be amal¬ 
gamated with the Indian Museum. The timr^ were favour¬ 
able for the acceptance of tills scheme, which was rapidly 
advance^, and on the 1st April, 1887 the Economic and Art 
Section, w hich had formed a separate Institution under the 
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direct control of the Government of Bengal , wan placed under 
tiie I rustles, with Mr. I , V Mnokerjer. a recognized rtutlio- 
rit i on Indian Art ware, as the first ii^si^fcant curator in charge 
of the new department. 

The (stsblishnipnt of thin now section at once made it 
essential for t he Government seriously to grapple the question 
of additional accommodation which had been first mooted in 
1HS2. The result was that In 1*88 the construction of the 
wing in Sudder Street was commenced, and in 1 Sfl 1 , Mr. 
T hurston, who was then'officiating for Dr. Watt, the Repor¬ 
ter on Economic Products, found himself in a position to 
remove to the new building all the collect ions of economic 
products, art ware and ethnology. The art gallery itself 
was °l >ened to public in September, 1892 and the ethno- 
logicaJ gallery in January, but the economic court 

™ not °pPncd to the public till several years later, viz in 
mi ■ whe " Sir George Watt, the head of this section, retired 
and was succeeded by Mr. T. H, Rurkill now Director of the 
Botanical fit Slnunpoi^. 

Tile Museum which, as we have seen, had originally 
started with the zoological and archaeological sections hail 
thus h oi engrafted upon it. in course of time, the economic 
and art section, while the collections in the possession of 
l ie Geological Department occupied n somewhat anomalous 
and undefined position. The time had sow evidently arrived, 
at which it was essential to secure the proper co-ordination 
tie institution a* n whole and to ensure its harm on tons 
growth in the future, that a comprehensive view of Us scope 
arid functions should he adopted. Consequently, i„ HKM Sir 
Herbert Risley, then Chairman of the Trustees, proposed 
that the Museum might be divided into five sections, namely 
zoological und ethnological, geological, archaeological, art, 
and industrial. This distribution ultimately received the 
sanction of the Legislature in I mo. 

J have How dwelt briefly upon the history of the ex ten- 
* lon °/ tfie Ml, scum buildings rendered necessary hv the 
establishment of (he new economic and art section, I dial! 
pasB on for a moment to n somewhat different aspect of our 
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activities. As early as 18K&, the need for extended accommo¬ 
dation for work and study moms in the zoological and 
archaeological sections made itself keenly felt. A proposal 
to fiomtrQCt rooms on the roof of the main building wm 
pronounced impracticable. Consequently, in 1891 the Board 
of Trustees pressed upon the Government of Bengal to 
fulfill their pledge to build an additional wing to the Museum, 
as it had agreed to fin sl\ years earlier. 

Three years later, the local Government consented to 
provide for the accommodation of the office**, studies, 
laboratories, and store-rooms of the Museum and of the 
Geological Survey of India; this was accepted by the 
Trustees in satisfaction of all their outstanding claims. 
The building operations were commenced atid carried on 
with a rapidity unknown in the annals of the Indian Museum, 
and in the following year the magnificent new east wing was 
completed and was available for uhc as soon as the internal 
fittings could be provided. 

The pressure upon the public galleries meanwhile core 
tinned steadily to increase* and in 1904 a fresh scheme for the 
extension of the Museum building on the Chowringhee Road, 
which had been under prolonged consideration, took definite 
shape* The scheme was warmly welcomed by the govern¬ 
ment of Lord Curzon, and a handsome grant was generously 
provided to meet the cost of this extension. fulfill, this 
new wing of the Museum was practically completed, and its 
two lower floor® were fitted up as public galleries; the top 
floor of the recently erected range is utilized for the offices of 
the art and the archaeological sections, while that of the 
old bailrfing is arranged for use as laboratories* as offices of 
the zoological section, and, finally as a lecture hall for the 
whole institution. 

ft is impossible within the time at my disposal to lay 
before the audience even a meagre account of the vast 
collections in the Indian Museum* But I must attempt a 
rapid survey of the various sources from which our collec¬ 
tions have been derived. The zoological collections have 
been derived mainly from five different sources In the first 
place, we have the original specimens collected by the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, mainly under the guidance of their 
energetic and devoted curator Edward Blyfch, These posae^e 
an exceptional value as the original documents on which the 
descriptions of a very large Dumber of Indian animals were 
based, 

In the second place, we have the collections made 
by the Surgeon-Naturalists on board the Royal Indian 
.Marine Survey Ship L Investigator/ the zoological work 
whereof was initiated at the instance of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in I S7fi* 

The first Burgeon-Naturalist was Dr. Armstrong who 
held the post from 187a-79 s when he was succeeded by 
Dr. Giles, The latter was followed in ISSS by that distin¬ 
guished scientist. Colonel Aloock, who subsequently became 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum. The + Investigator : 
collection is of unique importance, as vve have here speci- 
mens of the Abyssal Fauna of the Indian Seas, the majority 
of which come from depths varying from 100 to 1000 
fathoms- 

In the third place, we have the invaluable collections 
made in connection with official frontier expeditions. These 
include specimens obtained on moat of the important 
military and political expeditions tlmt have taken place 
during the hist forty years on the Northern and Eastern 
frontiers of the Indian Empire, from the Persian Boun¬ 
dary Commission of L870 to the Abor Expedition of 
19U. On most of these expeditions, a medical man was 
Specially instructed to collect zoological specimens, and, with 
the exception of the Lassa Expedition (euphemistically 
called the Tibet Frontier Commission of 1003}, the majority 
of the specimens collected have been deposited in the Indian 
Museum. I t is a hopeful .sign that on the occasion of the 
Abor Expedition, a zoologist wan officially deputed to collect 
specimens and information regarding the fauna and Anthro¬ 
pology of the countiy traversed. 

In the fourth place, private donors, too numerous* to be 
individually mentioned, have ungrudgingly enriched our 
collections ; but 1 cannot allow the present occasion € tn pass 
without special mention of the names of two distinguished 
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officers of the Geological Survey, whose contributions are of 
:ibilling value, ! mean Ferdinand Stoliczka and William 
Blanford. 

In the fifth place, we are indebted to several of our 
officers for the contribution of valuable specimens to our 
collections, Two of our Superintendents, Dr. Anderson and 
Dr, Alcodk, accompanied military or political expeditions 
beyond the frontier as doctors and naturalists, the former on 
two (expeditions to Yunnan in 1S6S and 1875. and the latter 
on the Famir Boundary Commission in 189U; while our 
Assistant Superintendent. Mr. Kemp, joined the Abor Ex¬ 
pedition of 1911 in the sole capacity of naturalist. These 
scientific workers made the fullest use of their exceptional 
opportunities, and the collections thus secured have proved 
to be of unique value; while the increased facilities for 
scientific tours I utterly afforded to the mem hors of our 
zoological staff has helped us greatly to make notable addi¬ 
tions to our collection, more particularly of aquatic animals. 

When we turn to our geological collections, 1 we lind that 
they have been derived mainly from two sources. We have, 
in the first place, specimens collected by the members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in the old days, and in the second 
place, the specimens collected by the officers of the Geological 
Survey since its foundation in 1851, Tile history and de¬ 
velopment of this department have proceeded generally on 
the game lines as those of the zoological collections. But there 
is this fundamental difference between the two case*, that the 
geological collections represent the result of a continuous 
policy supported by a comparatively large scientific staff, 
and. us a consequence, the geological collections are even 
more adequately representative of the Indian Empire and its 
frontiers than the zoological collections. I must not, 
however, venture upon even a superficial survey of the 
contents of the geological collections, as that would practi¬ 
cally imply on attempt to write a history of the operations of 
the Geological Survey of India during the last sixty years, 


l Jr the Geological Section of the Museum the TrsHtew* merely pose™ 
visitinj; powers, which they WMumod in 1KI0. 
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We next come to our archaeological collections, which 
are of unquestioned value to every serious student of Indian 
antiquities. The most considerable, and possibly the most 
attractive, portion of the specimens still consists of the 
statues, sculptured stones, inscriptions and coins collected by 
the mein hers; of the Asiatic Society of Bengal or presented 
to that Institution by investigators in alt parts of the 
country, lief ore the establishment of the Indian Museum as 
a separate institution maintained from the public funds. 
Every student of Indian antiquities, who has in any degree 
made himself familiar with the contents of the ** Asia tick 
Researches ” and of the "Journal of the Asiatic Society 
will recollect that the names of many early contributors are 
closely connected with the specimens lent by the Society to 
the Indian Museum and now located in its buildings. Of this 
distinguished hand of contributors, the name of General 
Alexander Cunningham stands out pre-eminent; and to him 
we owe the removal and preservation of the Bharat Stupa 
Rail, now one of the finest and most interesting existing 
relics of early Indian architecture. It is only necessary to 
add that since the Archaeological section was placed under 
the Director General of Archaeology in into, many valuable 
coins, statues and other objects of interest have been de¬ 
posited in Calcutta ; amongst these, possibly t he most notable 
addition to our collection consists of two atone figures, of a 
bull and a lion respectively, which date from the time 
of Aeoka, and now stand erected at the entrance to the 
Museu m. 

Before L leave tins archaeological collections, t cannot 
but make a pacing reference to our extensive collection of 
coins, many of them lent by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which ware first catalogued by Mr, C. J. Rodgers and have 
only recently been exhaustively described 1 by such competent 
numismatists as Mr. Vincent Smith and Mr, Nelson Wright. 

Our industrial collections also are of exceptional impor¬ 
tance and form an extremely interesting group of objects. 
Some of these art: specimens of industrial arts collected bv 

1 At lorn* ODD ylh™ ira-lnm# of the repent eetnlopria i> milt t„ nppe V . 
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the member-; of the Asiatic Society; but, as 1 have already 
indicated, a subs tan ti at portion of these exhibits was trans¬ 
ferred to the Museum only after the close of the Calcutta 
Exhibition of 188,'l-Si. 

Until quite recently, the ethnological collections also 
were included in the economic section; they comprise wea¬ 
pons. implements, clothing, and other articles used by the 
various Indian tribes and races, and also life-size models of 
typical individuals of these tribes which were carefully pre¬ 
pared on the occasion of the Calcutta Exhibition. Some of 
the models of mechanical appliances can be traced as 
far back as while a collection of Javanese weapons is 

said to have been presented to the Asiatic Society at an even 
earlier period by Sir Stamford Raffles, who was British 
Governor of Java in 1815. Perhaps the most notable single 
addition to this collection is the fine set of Indian musical 
instruments presented by our distinguished fellow-citizen 
Raja Sir Sourindra Mohuti Tagore. 

Finally, we have the art collections, which have a 
history entirely different from that of the exhibits in the 
other sections Some of these were transferred from the 
Industrial Section as recently as 1910, but a very consider¬ 
able proportion is the property of the Government of Bengal 
and owe their preservation to the energy and enthusiasm of 
successive Principals of the Calcutta School of Art ; this 
observation applies with special appropriateness to the 
pictures, which were selected principally by Mr, K. B. HaveII 
and Mr. Percy Brown, 

There is only one other aspect of our activities to which 
I propose to invite your attention, namely, the distinguished 
part taken by this institution in the noli]* cause of the 
advancement of knowledge. It would he difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of the biological and geological 
research strenuously carried out by our officers, though it is 
by no means easy to assign, except in the ease of zoology, 
the precise share of credit for such work to the Indian 
Museum as distinct from the related, scientific depart mentis 
of Government, It may be maintained, without risk of 
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of the importance of a Museum solely from the specimens 
exhibited in the public galleries; but it is a source of legiti¬ 
mate pride and satisfaction to all interested in the future 
development of our work that the excellence of the original 
Investigations curried out by our officers has spread the 
reputation of this Institution far and wide, into every centre 
uliere the knowledge of zoology h cultivated, and its claims 
as a science fittingly recognized, 

I have no w placed before yon what. I am afraid, cannot 
but be described as a somewhat imperfect histmy of the 
foundation and growth of the Indian Museum; I have nar¬ 
rated to you p how a century ago a small band of scholars, 
in the study of the history, languages and antiquities 
of this country and determined upon the investigation of its 
natural products, laid the foundation for a Museum iu this 
city, entirely with the limited private means at their dis¬ 
posal; how it took the ruling authorities thirty years to 
realize their undoubted responsibilities in this direction p not¬ 
withstanding persistent and oft-repeated reminders; and how 
once the duties of the Government in this matter were fully 
appreciated* arrangements were readily made for the estab¬ 
lishment and gradual development of an Imperial Museum 
worthy of the Metropolis of the Indian Empire. 

I naturally fed tempted at this stage to ask myself* 
whether the institution thus founded, developed* and nur¬ 
tured has fulfilled its mission, I have no desire on the 
present occasion to enter upon an exhaustive discussion of 
the true functions of a Museum in relation to the community 
at large; but a brief consideration of the question may not 
bo entirely useless, It is now generally recognized that a 
Museum is an institution for the preservation of those objects 
which boat illustrate the phenomena of Nature and the works 
of Man* for the utilization of these in the increase of know¬ 
ledge, and for the culture and enlightenment of the people, 

A National or Imperial Museum must, consequently, be 
equipped adequately for the fulfilment of three principal 
functions; viz, first, for the accumulation and preservation 
nf specimens such as form the material basis of knowledge 
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in the Arts and Science; secondly, for the elucidation and 
investigation of the specimens su collected and for the diffu 
sion of the knowledge acquired thereby; and, thirdly, to 
make suitable arrange incuts calculated to arouse the interest 
of the public and to promote their instruction. 

A*:'regards the first two of these functions, the Indian 
Museum has no reason to reproach itself. We have taken 
adequate steps for purposes of record; that is. to preserve, 
for future comparative and critical study, the material upon 
winch investigations have been made in the past, or which 
may confirm, correct, or modify the results of such studies. 

. hllV ® abD talwn for the advancement of learn¬ 

ing, inasmuch as we have aided learned men in the work of 
extending the boundaries of knowledge by affording them 
the use of material for Investigation, laboratories, libraries 
and appliances. Nor have wo been slow to stimulate original 
work in connection with our own collections and to promote 
the publication of the results reached by our investigators 

But i regret to confess, with a feeling of disappointment, 
that wdirni 1 examine the history of the Indian Museum from 
the point of view of its third function as a possible powerful 
instrument for the instruction of the public, I cannot say 
that the fullest measure of success has been achieved. In w> 
far as this third function is concerned, the Museum may be 
regarded, first, as an adjunct to the class room and the 
lecture mom; secondly, as a bureau of information; and 
thirdly, as an institution for the culture of the people* A 
considerable measure of successful work has been accom¬ 
plished in each of these directions, within the limited means 
nt our disposal; but these aims am matters of vital impor¬ 
tance for the promotion of which further determined effort 
must be uSlide. 

If we desire to furnish to the advanced or professional 
student, materials and opportunity for laboratory training; 
if we desire to aid the teacher of elementary, secondary, or 
technological knowledge iu expounding to hts pupils the 
principles of Art, Nature and History; our scientific staff 
must be materially strengthened- it would be dfeprtrou* t„ 
t it success of the Indian Museum as an instrument for the 
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Advancement o! Learning if our officers were seduced from 
tlieir legitimate work of extending the boundaries of know¬ 
ledge. 

Again ^ it is unquestionably our duty to do our best 
for tlic- culture of the public, through the display of attrac¬ 
ts 0 exhibition-series, well-planned, complete, and accurately 
labelled; and thus to stimulate and broaden the mind?; of 
those who are not engaged in scholarly research* 

Here also, for lack of funds, we have not been able to 
arrange our public galleries as effectively as those of the 
great Museums of England, America and other civilized 
countries. But 1 am bound to observe that the extent of 
our effort in this direction has not always been correctly 
appreciated, and the numerous guide-books which have been 
prepared from time to time with considerable labour, have 
not very often received the recognition they deserve, \ 
desire, consequently, to emphasize the urgent need for the 
improvement of our public galleries, and, generally, for the 
adoption of all necessary means to enable us to fulfil ade¬ 
quately our function as one of the most powerful agencies for 
the culture of the public and for the instruction of the 
advanced or professional student* For this purpose, we tan 
confidently claim the assistance, not merely of the Govern¬ 
ment, but also of the generous anti enlightened aristocracy 
throughout the? country. It is not creditable to us that the 
Indian Museum should occupy the singular position of a 
great institution of which the paramount claims upon the 
comm unity at large should scarcely if ever have been duly 
recognized. We have never lacked a constant succession of 
distinguished workers, and it is a matter of legitimate pride 
and satisfaction to all of us that the interest? of the Museum 
are entrusted to n hand of devoted and enthusiastic investi¬ 
gators, amongst whom we are at present able to count 
scholar? of the stamp of Mr. Hayden, Mr. Hooper p Dr, 
Spooner, Mr. Percy Brown, Major Gage, and last but not 
least Dr, Annandab, who has been most unfalteringly jeal¬ 
ous to maintain the high tradition of the institution. 

The .accomplishment of our work is safe in their hands; 
what they require is adequate funds for the full development 
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of the institution, aa also genuine recognition of their labours, 
not only by tlie State but also by the educated and cultured 
public. 


CHAPTER II. 

the anthropological collections. 

The study of anthropology, to use the term in its widest 
sense, was encouraged by Sir William Jones under several 
headings in his inaugural address to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and it is probable that many of the specimens that 
hud already accumulated in the Society’s possession when 
Dr. Wallich wrote proposing the formation of a regular museum 
would now come under this heading. In the Asiaticfc Re¬ 
searches for 1814 there is a reference to the presentation 
by Mr. J, Brown of a “set of side arms belonging to the 
inhabitants of Nepaul, consisting of one cutlass, a knife and 
a steel and flint for striking lire, in a leathern case,” and to 
various gifts including “a brass stand ish and pen case” from 
Mr. Robert Home, the artist. Some of these objects are still 
in the Museum, in which a set of Javanese knives and 
daggers said to have been presented by Sir Stamford Raffles 
is abo preserved. 

Unfortunately, as is so often the case in old museum 
collect ions, a largo proportion of the oldest specimens have 
lost their value owing to the fact that they were not properly 
labelled at the time they were received, or that the labels 
have since been lost, An interesting little book or rather 
portfolio of lithographs published in 1828 enables us, how¬ 
ever, to trace some specimens. This work bears the title 
“ Asiatic Museum 1 Jinstrated. Part I. Comprising Figures 
of all the Models that were presented to the Museum by Miss 
rytler...... ..... By Measm. Savignhnc and Pearson ”, 

Apparently Part II was never issued. Part l includes a 
portrait of Sir William Jones, a drawing of the Asiatic 
Society l s rooms in Park Street (reproduced as the frontispiece 
of this volumel and figures of a number of models of radian 
implements, appliances, conveyances and buildings, mad® 
under tke supervision of Miss Tytler, a relative of the well- 
known naturalist, Colonel R. C. Tv tier, A few of these 
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models still exist and others evidently formed the prototypes 
of models on a larger scale constructed at a later date. 

In 1838 the rooms in which the Asiatic Society’s codec- 
tions were preserved were described ag ■* damp, dark and 
dirty/’ and it was to remove this reproach that the Society 
first appointed a curator. About this time a large propor¬ 
tion of the older specimens evidently disappeared. In IK49 
I Ir. Rnjendra La la M ittra was com litres ion ed to produce a cota- 
l ugue of the “ curiosities ” in the possession of the Society, all 
objects not included under the headings [f Zoological ” and 
** Geological" being so classed. 

This catalogue enumerated 7 busts. SI pictures, ISO wea¬ 
pons, 490 manufactured objects of industrial service 41 raw 
economic products, 99 musical instruments, 37U images of 
brass and stone, 32 architectural objects, and a series of 
inscriptions and manuscripts. 

In 1868 the catalogue was revised in manuscript and the 
following figures were given:— 


Armour and weapons 
Manufactured industrial objects 
Raw economic products .. 

Musical instruments 
images of brass and stone and archi¬ 
tectural objects 


370 

723 

55 

53 

641 


it was also noted that a Large number of specimen- ob¬ 
tained before 1S49 had been lost. No difference was drawn 
at the time between ethnological and archaeological ftpeci , 
mens. The two allied branches of science were, however 
distinguished when the specimens were removed to the exist- 
mg museum buildings, 

Dr. John Anderson took a great interest in the ethno¬ 
logical spec,mens handed over by the Asiatic Society and was 
anxious that the section of ethnology should be adequately 
represented in the new museum, I„ his th»t Annual Report 
(January, 1867) he soys p t 

If the Kthuulngy of India is t<> be iINt.rml,i ,, ,, . 
now bULliiinit root. loading tri ,» Z7 7 17 /“™"°''*' 

.. k » is. «..... u. *«. 
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tril*. and by ins iniumfnotiire* whether for 1 ,©uphold P i,rpo«o S uuri- 
oulture, the chose, dtfmoe, ornament, amusemeot or religion worahj. 

from is 136 onwards presentations of ethnological sped- 
mens continued to be added to the collections and were ac¬ 
knowledged m the Annual Reports of the Museum. These 
moluded several objects from the Andamans, such as a 
dancing-board, food-dishes, a landing-net and fish-basket, 
oottles and flints; also -Yaga spears and bows; a Shut jo. 
trumpet and leaf sandals; famine-foods; a model of a Ceylon 
canoe; Cam cloths: ornaments and arms from Chittagong, 
Oo.v s iinzar, Nagpur, Bnrdwan, North Arrakan and the 
Midnapore Sonthal*. 

In 1Si ' 5 !l l^ge collection of musical instruments was 
presented by Rajah Jotendra Mohun Tagore, Kabu Sourindro 
Mo him Tagore and Mahmni Samomoyia. Many of these had 
been sent to the London Exhibition of 1S74, and were ulti¬ 
mately presented to the Indian Museum in commemoration of 
the visit paid to Calcutta by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Woles (Edward ViI). 

During this year the ethnological specimens were for¬ 
mally transferred to the 1 Line am from the Asiatic Society, 
but the cases and fittings wen- not ready for them until some 
years later, in J S78-7B the Annual Report states ;_ 

The last cl the original grant is new being laid ant on the Btf.no- 
lot-y Wltery. but the *nni falls w fur short of what i* minted that the 

UH<1,,r ‘ «nstriiLtic,Ti will net admit of the being arranged and 
™ CjiiJIcry uprned ta the public. 


Ill issa.s] the Superintendent reported:_ 

A few eune* wore supplied to the KtWogirnl Gallery three jmn 
"8°- but. m they m™ unite insufficient for the purple- for which ill* 
(iull. ry li»d been net opart. nu Attempt Us been mada to arrange tlic 
usisiing rnllectiom which have beer, simply storm! in tlu*e R , ?cs . 

Next year (L881-82) the Trustees were supplied with 
ILs. 1X1,000 for no it fittings. With this sum the large gallery 
intended for the ethnological collections was fitted up 
witi) cases and was ready to receive the objects for the 
exhibition of which it had so long been reserved. Rut a 
further delay prevented the arrangement of the ethnological 
collections. On the completion of the fittings the Industrial 
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and Arts Exhibition of Calcutta waa being nrganked # and at 
the request of the Lieutenant-Governor the empty gallery 
was temporarily placed by the Trustees at the disposal of the 
Exhibition Committee, Dr, Anderson took the op port unity 
on this occasion to apeak in the Annual Report on the 
neglect of the subject in India:— 

The subject of Ethnology in many uf ii* rlepnrimenta 1ms hardly 
been tondtod, wht ts we insider the eilmtmivo maiumr in whirls the 
Hcienrc k bandied by the yrtnL Mli.h^llhis of the leading capital* of 
Enrupo, some of which ran ulmtdy boast of more complete collections 
of ethnology of I ad in than t he Calcutta Muwmm itsnlh Th* Govern¬ 
ments of Austria* Germany nod Italy hiwo specially rlepated capable 
etimoh^Lht^f to 1 inlift to collect, objects for the Museum- of Vj«mji + 
Berlin. Dresden and Florence i France already pofewsise** tho most un¬ 
rivalled ethnologic^ oolleetion in the world. In n few years South 
Kenwlr.pton Museum will also have better Ulntlrntioiu' of certain depart - 
mmtrn of ethnology than ibis Museum, Ihtouw cm officer Inis hoen 
recently specially deputed to collect npeciinioH of Indian arr- and other 
bfndred object for that institution, A year or eighteen months would 
soffiem to avertafc* a considerable fnirtitm of India. The value of uttch a 
collectinii from a purely Hrientific aspi-et would he iiK^nmable. while (he 
light it would, throw on the habit* and ru^toms of the people, tlndr grade 
of c-ivi I Ration ami on the study of art among them would be of the 
highest value to the ntale. 

What [)r. Anderson wrote more than thirty years ago 
is still true, notwithstanding the existence for some years of 
an official Ethnographical Survey of India. 

After the Calcutta Exhibition some of the temporary 
buildings on the south of the Museum wore made available 
for the collections of the Bengal Economic Museum, and the 
ethnological objects and various donation* of industrial 
articles presented by foreign exhibitors, These formed a 
subsidiary Museum. In 1885-86 the ethnological collections 
were made over to the newly-appointed officer in charge of 
the Bengal Economic Museum and the combined economic, 
ethnological, art and industrial collections belonging to the 
Government, of Bengal were handed over tn the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum on 1st April, 1887. 

At this time the ethnological collections were exhibited 
m the masonry buildings forming part of the quadrangle of 
th '* oltl st - Payla School, and more lately occupier! by the 
Bengal Secretariat Press. They were well protected, hut for 
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the most, part were very crowded in small rooms and passages 
and were very incomplete. Until additional protected space 
was available p it was not possible to complete them or arrange 
them in a more satisfactory manner, so as to give readily a 
good general idea of the principal races and tribes inhabiting 
the different parts of India and more particularly of Bengal 
and Assam, thdr ways of living and indigenous arts or 
manufactures. 

Mr. (now Sir Alexander! Pedfer was in charge of the Eco¬ 
nomic and Art Museum from ls,S4 p and in the Report for 
IS3G-S7 makes the following remarks on the state of the 
ethnological collection*: — 

Tliisi cot I L [u n occupies a j^rien of five rooms to the south of the 
Museum buildings, together with no enclosed verandah running along 
them ; also it occupies two large htklU to bin j>ou thrust of the buildxtijp 
n«-wr the tank, and lastly a large innporary hall in (he eant of two *hed*+ 

The othtiulo^ical collection now la ihv MuKewn cotmuts. of two 
distinct coll^ctioiis. The first wan made for the Calcutta. International 
Kdiihidiui iii 180ibS4 + while the second Wits that- farmer lv Under the 
Trustee.- of the Indian Muslim, but was handed over to Llio Economic 
Museum in These collections have been amalgamated to a certain 

tvtent^ but in such a way that the two collection* can Ina ut one* distin¬ 
guished by their label h. 

The cthnnSugical collect icm belonging to the Bengal Government 
numbered 2BI7, while tUceoUectiou handed over by the hope rial Mtiaoum 
extended io about SFUC spt'-ruuyn.-s nr t*ol7 iu all. 

At length, in 1S&8, the Government of Bengal was able 
to commence the construction of the new building which it 
had in l *82 undertaken to erect The wing was finished in 
ISOl and the removal of the collections of the Economic and 
Art Section was commenced; the Ethnological Gallery wjm 
opened to the public on January 1st, ltf9‘h It is situated in 
the north-east wing of the Museum buildings and has an 
area of 7304 square feet. 

Tlie combined collections were at first arranged geogra¬ 
phically. Life-sized figures or models of some particular 
tribe or of the population of a particular part, of India were 
placed in the central cases, while objects such as arms, im¬ 
plement s p clothes, ornaments* domestic utensils, musical 
instruments and articles connected with religious observances 
of the same people were placed in wall-eases opposite. The 
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ethnology of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands* Burma, 
Lower Bengal ( Darjiling, Chittagong and Chutia Nagpur 
was particularly well represented in thi$ manner ; but con¬ 
siderations of space made it impossible to keep to the 
arrangement. 

The models of racial types are still perhaps the most popu¬ 
lar feature of the gallery. They were prepared for the 
Calcutta Exhibition under the supervision of the lute Sir 
Herbert Risley and are believed to give a very a ecu rate repre¬ 
sentation of the physical proportions of the different tribes 
of Northern India. The clothes* weapons* etc, are in moat 
eases actual specimens. The whole series has recently hcen 
repaired by the son of the man who made the original casts. 

The collection as a whole is now very crowded, and apart 
from the public gallery little storage-space is available, For 
some years it has been felt that the objects si sou Id be given 
more space in the show-cases p in which a more intelligent 
display should be mode, and scientifically arranged compara¬ 
tive exhibits shown, as well as general and geographical ones, 
with explanatory labels, 

i 

In the ethnological collection? were transferred 

from the Industrial to the Natural History Section, and the 
latter assumed the official style of Zoological and Anthropo¬ 
logical Section, Anthropology was thus reunited, for the 
valuable collection of human skulls, made chiefly by the late 
Or. John Anderson, had remained under the direct care of 
the Superintendent, while a set of the well-known models of 
faces, hands and feet prepared in India and Central Asia by 
the Schhgintvveits hod been transferred to the Industrial, or, 
as it w as called at the time, the Economic Section, 

The skulls have never been exhibited to the public, they 
arc now systematically arranged in a small worn situated at 
the end of the Bird Gallery, With them is a large aeries of 
human pelves. Unfortunately, although these latter bones 
are oil carefully numbered, the register to which thp numbers 
refer lias long been missing and consequently the provimnee 
of the specimens cannot be traced, so that, unlike the skulls, 
they have little scientific] value. 
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When the ethnological collections were placed under the 
present head of the zoological section, himself a student of 
anthropology, it was hoped that a rapid growth both in the 
number of specimens and in the work undertaken upon them 
would become possible; but the stuff of the new section (four 
scientific men) proved all too small even for the increase that 
took place at the same time in the zoological work. 

Within the last ten yean* there have been but two 
important accessions „ namely the collection made in the 
course of the Abor Expedition of 19] L1912 by Mr. S< W\ 
Kemp and Mr r J. Coegin Brown t and the magnificent series of 
Japanese and Bengali musical instruments presented at the 
beginning of 1914 by Raja Sir Sonriradro Motion Tagore in 
commemoration of the centenary of the Museum and as a 
proof of his loyalty to the Crown, 

J het Abot collection includes specimens of tlie somewhat 
scanty implements, clothing, utensils, etc,, of one of the 
most interesting tribes on the North-East Frontier of India, 
and in particular of the curious bronze bowls which the Abort! 
procure from the confines of Tibet and use as a kind of 
currency or emergency fund. Many of the objects included 
in the collection are illustrated in Sir George Dttff-Sutherland- 
Dimhar s account of the ethnology of the A bora published 
in I9H in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The late Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore \ whose inter¬ 
est in and knowledge of Indian music in all its phases had 
a world-wide reputation, presented, with other members of 
his family (p, 23} t to the Museum nearly forty years 
ago a collection of Indian instruments that rendered the 
collection u 3 a whole perhaps more complete in this direction 
than in any other. His recent donation includes the com¬ 
plete set of instruments prepared in 1*175 for the Bengali 
band that played before King Edward VII when ho visited 
Calcutta as Prince of Wales. It also includes a set of Japa¬ 
nese instruments presented to the Raja by His Imperial 
Majesty the kto Emperor of Japan. As many of the Japa¬ 
nese musical instruments probably had their origin in India, 
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this gift is of peculiar interest. Mr. Stewart Colin, who h 
making a study of the Japanese court ceremonies, tells us 
that the set, although dearly made for the purpose of pre¬ 
sentation, includes a copy of at least one very archaic type 
of stringed instrument. 

It is not possible to claim for either the ethnographical 
or the strictly anthropological collections that they have ever 
formed the basis of research in the same manner or to the 
same extent as the zoological collections have done. Never¬ 
theless, many of the specimens were presented in the old 
days on being described in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal: it is greatly to be Imped that the utili¬ 
zation of the Abor collection in connection with Sir George 
Dunbar’s paper may initiate a revival of the practice. 

Many of the skulls were sent to Scotland some years ago 
and described by Sir William Turner in his “Contributions 
to the Cruniology of the People of the Empire of India,” 
published in the Transactions of the lioyal Society of 
Edinburgh, vois, XXXIX, XL andXLV: while a complete 
descriptive catalogue of the collection was prepared in 1909 
in Calcutta by Mr. B. A. Gnpt4 and issued by the Ethno¬ 
graphical Survey of India, which placed a large number of 
copies at the disposal of the Trustees for distribution to their 
regular correspondents. 

The first requisite for increase in the utility of the 
ethnological gallery is the preparation of careful descriptive 
catalogues, which will teach not only ethnologists abroad, 
hut also those connected with the Museum, something about 
the specimens. Proposals for the compilation of on account 
of the musical instruments have long been under considera¬ 
tion, but, so far, the difficulty of obtaining the services 
Of ATI editor with both the necessary expert knowledge and 
the necessary leisure has proved insuperable. Until a special 
scientific officer who can devote his whole time to anthro¬ 
pology is appointed in charge of the gallery, there seems 
to ho little hope of any great advance. 


CHAPTER III. 

the archaeological section. 

After the completion of the first block of Museum 
buildings, the authorities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
made over their entire collection of antiquities to the Trus¬ 
tees of the Museum, with the exception of inscribed copper 
plates and coins. The collection, as it stood in 1870, although 
important, was not a very complete one. The remains of the 
Biiarhut atop;] were not included in it; there were not more 
than a dozen IndoGreek sculptures from Gandhara, and there 
were but few media?vaI sculptures from Bihar. The most 
important groups in this collection were;— 

I* Sculptures from Mathura. These included the Silenus 
group discovered by Colonel Stacy, the unique image of 
Hercules fighting with the Lion, a number of inscribed pillar 
bases of the Indo-Scy thian period, and one or two fine Buddhist 
images of the Gupta period. With the exception of the 
Silenus group, all Mathura sculptures in the Society’s collection 
were presented to it in 1862 by the Hon. G. F. Edmonstone. 
thou Lieutenant Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 

II, Scu [ptures from Sarnath. This series contained four 
elaborately carved stelae and a number of very fine Buddhist 
images of the Gupta period. The larger portion of this 
colleetion was received as a donation from Sir Alexander 
Cunningham in 1835-30. 

III, A eoJleetion of Brahmanjcal and Buddhist^images 
froni Java, These were received by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal as present- from its members at various times, bat as 
no record of their arrival or presentation can be traced, 
neither the actual dates of presentations, nor the names of 
the donors, except in one or two cases, can be ascertained, 

IV, A number of inscriptions on stones. 

The archaeological specimens received from the Asiatic 
Society ^verc placed m four rooms in the ground floor of the 
building. 
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Immediately after its foundation, the new Museum 
received three different collection* from the Archaeological 
Survey of India, through its Director-General, Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. These were:— 

(l) The remains of an ancient stupa and the railing 
around it from Bharhut, Nagod State, Central India. 

i -1 A number of bas-reliefs of the Indo-Oreek School of 
sculpture. 


(3) A collection of images and other antiquities found 
during the excavation of the temple courtyard of Bodh-Ctaya. 

At the same time the Museum received a collection of 
plaster casts of the bas-reliefs in the cave-tempies of Uda- 
y&giri and Khandagiri in Orissa, 


These additions to the collection of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal made the new Museum the premier museum of 
Endian archaeology. Even now the re mains of the Bharhut 
stupa, the collection of Gandhnra sculptures, and the mediae¬ 
val sculptures from Magadha arc the most important col¬ 
lections in the Archaeological Section. 

At the beginning, all departments of the Museum were 
placed under Dr. J. Anderson, the Fir* Superintendent 
I he archaeological exhibits were arranged bv him in the 
rooms set apart for archaeology o„ the ground-floor of the 
building. His arrangement was completed, and the archaeo- 
logma] galleries thrown open to the public, in 187 m. 


Dr. Anderson must have devoted a good deal of his time 
to archaeology. He had arranged the entire collection from 

ut ln one room > w haro he attempted to set up the 
different parts of the railing, and one of the gateways 
of the stupa. In their original positions. 1 In this work he 
was constantly helped by Sir Alexander Cunningham then 
Director-General of Archaeology in r..d)a, and the late 
Haja Eajendra Lala Mittra. The reconstruction of the mil- 
mg and gateway of the stupa involved tlm restoration in 
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many places of missing portions, which was very clovcrlv 
done in plaster. 

The specimens from Mathura, Sravaati, Amrawati, and 
the Garidh&ra sculptures were arranged in the second room 
while the collections from Sarnath, Bodh-Gaya and other 

places were placed in the long gallery on the south side of 
the Museum. 

After completing the arrangement in the archaeological 
galleries. Dr. Anderson set himself to write a catalogue and 
handbook of the section, which was no easy task, considering 
that hitherto he had not studied Indian archaeology seriously. 
The catalogue compiled by him was published in two parts 
and remains to this day the most reliable and accurate 
account of the archaeological collections of the Indian 
Museum. Hi* powers of observation were so keen that even 
where he has not succeeded in identifying particular spec!* 
mens his description of them has enabled others to do so in 
different parts of the world. The catalogue was completed 
in and published during the course of the next year. 

In its preface Dr, Anderson acknowledges the help which he 
obtained from prominent archaeologists of his day. It can 
be gathered from it that prominent members of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, such as Raja Rajendm Lala Mittra’ and 
officers of the Archaeological Survey, such as Sir Alexander 
Cunningham and the late J. [> M. Bcglnr, took great intent 
»n the newly formed Museum. The actual division of the 
contents of the Archaeological Section into four departments, 

W A#oka ' ff) Iddo-Scythlan, (cl Gupta and {d} Muham¬ 
madan with inscriptions, is, as Dr, Anderson himself acknow¬ 
ledges, due to a suggestion originally made? by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. 

The Anoka Gallery contained specimens of greater 
antiquity than the first century of the Christian Era. Three 
exhibited in the second mom, called the Indo-Scytbi&n 
Gallery, extended in date over the first two centuries after 
Christ, The specimens of the Gupta gallery ware more 
recent in date than the third century a,i», Owing to tile 
want of space certain objects had to Ik- displayed in this 
gallery which should have been kept apart by themselves 
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for example, the finds from the cromlechs of South India 
“V erten * i ™ collection of stone implements To Mr 

r adar s suggestion was due the division of the entire^ 
- ra belonging to historical periods, apart from objects of 

- lunaiumadun origin, into two groups: Buddhist and Brah- 
mamcal. 

Dr John Anderson retired in 188 6, and after his retire 
nu rit here was no qualified officer on the staff of the Museum 
to look after the archaeological collections. During this period 
specimens continued to pour in from ail parts of India. 

Ti*c coin collection was, however, started, to which the 
Government contributed very largely from the proceed, of 
finds of treasure trove. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham had retired in 1885, a year 
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entered in the registers and numbered; but descriptions, label¬ 
ling or fresh arrangement was impossible. In 1892, the 
Trust^s appointed the lute Babu Purna Chandra Mukherji 
as temporary archaeologist to the Museum. Purna Babu 
tvus mostly employed in collecting sculptures. In the same 
year the late Mr. C J. Rod-era, Honorary Numismatist to 
the Government of India, began a catalogue of the coins in 
the Museum, which was finally published in four parts. At 
this time the coin cabinet of the Museum contained no more 
than forty-two varieties. 

At this period of the Museum's existence Dr. A, F. II. 
Hoernle, Philological Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Ben¬ 
gal. generally directed the policy of the Trustees in antiqua- 
nan matters, and took great Interest in the archaeological 
collections. He revised and corrected Cunningham's readings 
of the numerous votive inscriptions on the railing of the 
Bharhut stupa, which were published in a series of articles in 
the Indian Antiquary, 

In the following year the Government of Bengal decided 
to transfer the contents of the Museum founded by Mr. 
A, M. Broadley in Bihar to Calcutta, and Babu P. C. Mukberji 
was instructed to supervise their removal The entire col¬ 
lection of the Bihar Museum was added to that of the Indian 
Museum, and the material thus collected formed the basis of 
M. Foucher’s excellent treatises on Indian Buddhist icono¬ 
graphy. Even now the Indian Museum is the only museum 
in India where Buddhist iconography can be studied in detail, 
(lie Bihar collection also eontainrd a large number of unique 
Hindu images; and if any one takes up the study of Hindu 
iconography seriously, he will have to rely mainly on the 
Bihar specimens in the Indian Museum. 

In June, 1894, the services of Babu P. C. Mukherji were 
dispensed with. Since his appointment the work done by 
him chiefly consisted of collection of specimens ; very little 
was done towards their classification or rearrangement. 

In 1895 the Government of Bengal spent a large amount 
of money in preparing easts of all the known inscriptions of 
Atoka, for the Indian Museum, and in securing for it a large 
ntimber of Gfindhlra sculptures from a place called Loriyati- 
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Tangai. in this Swat Valley. Tim addition of this collection 
to the Museum raised it to a very high rank among institu¬ 
tions which possess specimens of the IndoQreek school of 
sculpture. The casts of Afiokn inscriptions were, at first, 
exhibited in a small room, built for this purpose, to the 
south of the main building of the Museum. This room had 
to be demolished in 1003 to make room for a new wing nf 
the Museum, nod the collection of casts was stored in 
godow ns. 

At this time the Trustees felt the need of fresh arrange¬ 
ment and classification of the specimens in the Archaeological 
Section, The Government of India, in consultation with the 
late Hof rath Dr, G. Bidder* Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Vienna, appointed the late Dr. Theodor Bloch 
as First Assistant to the Superintendent of the Indian Museum 
in 1895. Hitherto, the first assistant had been a zoologist, 
but the Trustees, with the y auction of Government, decided 
to appoint a competent oriental scholar to this post. Dr- 
Bloch joined his appointment on the .loth November, istni, 
and began work in the archaeological galleries. He was thus 
occupied from the date of his appointment till 1001, when he 
was appointed Archaeological Surveyor, Bengal Circle, Dur¬ 
ing this short period a good deal of scientific work was done 
in this section. Dr. Bloch left the railing of the Bharhut 
stupa as it had been arranged by Cunningham and Anderson, 
but he completely rearranged the sculptures in the Indo- 
Greek Court, in which Gandhum sculptures only were now 
placed. His identifications of many of the scene* from Bud¬ 
dha's life among G&ndh&ra sculptured of thi* Museum were 
marie long before the publication of M + A. Foueher’a * s L'Art 
Greco-Bouddhirjue tr + In the Gupta Gallery he adhered to 
Anderson's division of Brahmamcal and Buddhist sculptures* 
but he proceeded to rearrange the spec!mens in such u way 
as to make the idea of later Hindu and Buddhist pantheons 
clear even to the uninitiated. On the Buddhist side lie 
placed Mathura* Anmrawati and Sarnath sculptures in the 
first three niches. He then proceeded to classify specimens 
from Bihar and Bengal First of all we find images of Bud¬ 
dhas classified according to the different positions of the 
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hands; next we find the Bodhisattvas; Avnldkiteivara, Mafi- 
jusrl ete., in their varying forms; such a* ima-es with two 
hands, with four hands, and even with twelve hands. The 
next group, in order, are the various forms of Tftrft, and 
finally we have the terrible female deities of later Buddhism, 
and Buddhist sculptures from Java. 

On the Brahmanical side we find that the first niche 
contains images of KQryya nnd two figures of Suryyanftri- 
yaga. The next three niches contain images of different 
forms of Vishnu and his different incarnations, as well as 
those of the nine planets, which, very often, are found side 
by side on the same slab. After this, we come to the Saiva 
section, where we find images of Siva, Siva in conjunction 
with Vishijn, and the various forms of Durg& or Pilrvatl. 
The niche last but one was reserved for Jaina sculptures, and 
the last of ail contains a very rare collection of Hindu 
sculptures from Java, In the last room, the Inscription 
Callery, the wall space was divided into two parte; one 
being devoted to Sanstritic inscriptions, while the other was 
devoted to Arabic and Persian inscriptions. In the centre of 
the room Muhammadan architectural specimens from Gnur 
arid other places were displayed* 

In 100$ the Asiatic Society of Bengal agreed to send Sts 
very fine collection of Indian coins to the Museum, m a per¬ 
manent Joan, Having secured a liberal grant of money from 
the Government of India for the publication of catalogues of 
the corns in the cabinet of the Museum and that of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Trustees took over the 
Society’s collection of coins in 19U4. Foreign coins and 
duplicates were not included in this catalogue, and have 
since been returned to the Society, The joint cabinet thus 
formed is one of the beat collect ions of Indian coins. It was 
finally decided by the Trustees that Mr, V. A, Smith, I + G.S, 
(retired)* was to undertake the first volume of the catalogue. 

It was to be divided into three parts and wm to contain 
nun-Muliamiimdan coins. The remaining volumes of the 
catalogue were undertaken by Mr P 1L N. Wright, LGS, p 
who was permitted by the Government of India to take up 
*hc work while on furlough in England. The second volume 
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was demoted to the coins of the prae-Mughal Muhammadan 
dynasties and was to be divided into two parts; the first, part 
contained the coins of the Sultans of Delhi from the 12th 
century to the lfith, and the second part, those of the various 
Muhammadan states which arose upon the ruins of the 
Empire of the Tughlaqs. The third volume was to be 
devoted entirely to the coins of the Mughal Emperors. The 
fourth volume was to contain the coins of various Muham¬ 
madan and Hindu state# which came into existence upon Hie 
downfall of the Mughal Empire, 

The coins catalogued by Mr. Y k A. Smith were returned 
in 1907 t and those catalogued by Mr. H, N* Wright in the 
next year. They were arranged in the safes by B&bu Rakhal 
Das Hancrji. At this time Bnbu Nilmoni Chakra vartti 
compiled a catalogue of supplementary specimen# in the 
Archaeological galleries. This catalogue was the basis of that 
subsequently published in the name of the late Dr. T. Bloch, 
who re-wrote the first part of it. 

Arrangement# were in progress for some time to create an 
Archaeological Section of the Museum and to transfer its 
control to the Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
In anticipation of this change, the Director-General placed 
the services of Ids excavation assistant at the disposal of the 
Trustees. The Archaeological Section was formally trans¬ 
ferred on loan to the Archaeological Survey in December. 
1910. At the same time the Trustee# transferred the sendees 
of a gallery assistant to the Archaeological Department 
and agreed to the deduction of the pay nf this officer, and 
also of the sum of Rs, 1200 for the purchase of antiquities 
from their annual grunt. 

During the first few months of it# existence the work of 
the new Section was very much hampered for want of funds. 
Funds and the temporary staff were, however, sanctioned 
by Government in 1011. 

When the new wing of the Indian Museum was planned 
it was proposed that the ground floor should be occupied by 
the Archaeological Section, the first floor by the Art Section, 
and the second floor by the offices of both thes£ section#. 
Shortly before the visit of Their Imperial .Majesties, the 
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Trustees found it necessary to remove the Victoria Memorial 
Collection, then temporarily housed in the Museum, from the 
front room of the first floor of the main building The Direotor- 
General of Archaeology consented to the loan of the ground 
floor of the new wing to the Trustees of the Victoria Memorial, 
temporarily, for the exhibition of their specimens, but reserved 
tile space in the suspended galleries and the coin room for 
the use of the Archaeological Section, In the space thus 
allotted were showed the antiquities collected by Dr (now Sir 
Aure!) Stein during his first expedition into Central Asia, the 
ant iquities discovered by Dr, J. H, Marshall in the excavations 
of Bhita, and those collected by Rev. A. H. Francke in Indian 
Tibet. The collection of prehistoric stone and metal imple- 
raents of the Museum were also exhibited here. 

The arrangements were completed on the 30th of Decem¬ 
ber, 191 l t and Their Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress paid a visit to the Museum on the forenoon 
of 4th January, Hi 12, 

The entire coin collection was, about the same time, 
rearranged in the new coin room. The room itself has been 
constructed as a strong room, in which it is not necessary to 
keep the coins locked in safes. 

The exhibits of the Victoria .Memorial having now bean 
removed elsewhere, the gallery on the ground floor of the new 
wing has been formally made over to this Section. A new 
arrangement of specimens on modem methods is shortly to 
be taken in hand. At the same time the additional space 
will make it possible to exhibit the finds made in recent 
excavations, or rather such of them as will be sent to 
Calcutta. 

In 1912 Mr. J. Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey 
of India undertook to classify and rearrange the collection of 
prehistoric stone and metal implements, and 1ms compiled 
a catalogue of them. The publication of his catalogue, it is 
to lie hoped, will mike future investigation in Indian pre¬ 
historic archaeology more easy, for reliable literature on this 
subject iri altogether wanting. 


CHAPTER TV 

THE A ItT SECTION. 


The Art Section of the Indian .Museum was constituted 
in its present form as recently as 101 ], by the amalgamation 
For administrative purposes of the Artware Court, formerly 
included in the Economic Section, and the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment Art Gallery. 

The history of the Artware Court is discussed in chaj>- 
ter vi of this book in connection with that of the Industrial 
Section, with which it was once connected. The Government 
Art Gallery' owes its origin to a hope expressed by the 
Viceroy (Lord Northbrook) in December, IS"4. when open¬ 
ing n temporary fine art exhibition in the Museum building, 
that a permanent art gallery would eventually be ratnb- 
lishcd in Calcutta. Sir Richard Temple, then Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, took step to accomplish this object 
by leasing certain buildings and by obtaining contribu¬ 
tions in the way of works of art. The gallery was estab¬ 
lished in connection with the School of Art. It was opened 
on the 6th April, 1S70 by Lord Northbrook, In 1877, the 
local Government recorded a Resolution directing a sum of 
Rs. 10,000 to be hudgetted for annually in the estimates of 
the Education Department on account of the Art Gallery, 
and appointing a Committee to assist the Principal of the 
School of Art with their advice and support in matters con¬ 
nected with the purchase of works of art for the Gallery 
out of the grant. In IR05, in connection with the scheme 
for the enlargement and improvement ol the Endian Museum, 
it was proposed to amalgamate the art collections of the 
Museum with those of the Art Gallery'. The combined 
collections were to be placed in charge of the Principal of 
the School of Art ns Superintendent. These proposals were 
agreed upon by the Viceroy and the Lieutenant Governor 
in consultation. 

On April 1st, IBM, the Artware Court of the Indian 
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Museum and. the Government Art Gallery were, as already 
stated, amalgamated to form the Art Section of the Indian 
Museum. Previous to this date I he Principal of the Govern¬ 
ment School of Art s Calcutta, held chaise of the Government 
Art Gallery only, but on the amalgamation be took over 
charge from the Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India of the Art ware Court and the entire 
new section came under his control. 

The work during the* year 1911-12 was mainly the trans¬ 
fer of the two collections from their original location p and 
their accommodation and arrangement in the new wing of 
the Museum on the first floor allotted to the Art Section. 
The new building completed on the 1st September, 1911, 
and a sum of Rs, 50,000 w as put aside by the Trustees for 
providing fittings for this gallery, this *um being met from a 
special grant made to the Trustees for the improvement of 
the Museum by Lord Curzon's Government in 190-t. 

Immediately the construction of an entire outfit of new 
glass caaei was commenced. The Government of India 
having expressed a desire that the collection should, if pos¬ 
sible, be on view to the public at the time of the royal visit 
ifi December, in spite of the limited time thus allowed* 
special efforts were made to accomplish this, The cases were 
designed and const rnoted in Calcutta by Chinese carpenters 
in the short space of two and a bult months, leaving the 
remainder of the tinu% one and a half months, for the trans¬ 
fer, assortment, and display of the combined collections 
Some idea of the work involved may be gained by the fact 
that the cases constructed were 6* in number, and the objects 
exhibited amount to over 10 t GGD. The fine art collection also 
comprises some 711 pictures, all of which had to be glazed f 
framed and hung. As a fitting conclusion to this strenuous 
piece of work. Their Imperial Majesties were the first visitors 
to the Art Section in its reorganized state. 

The general arrangements sjf the art collections may now 
be described. Here it seems necessary to remark that the 
question of classification in all art museums has ever been a 
difficult one; but the balance of expert opinion has usually 
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been in favour of grouping by industries, un the grounds that 
students would thus obtain greater facilities for their rt^ 
searches p and the general public would be able more readily 
to understand the character of the arts represented. 

With this object in view the collections in this section 
have been arranged primarily into three main classes: (!) 
textiles; (2} metal, wood, ceramics etc., and (3) pictures. 
These three classes have again been resolved into subdivisions, 
as for example the textile class s which has been separated 
into (a) those articles decorated in the loom, such as flowered 
muslins and brocades, and (6) those which are ornamented 
after they leave the loom, such as embroideries and cotton 
prints. 

Within this classification the aim lias been to observe 
such methods of subsidiary grouping as may render the 
collections both useful to the student and intelligible to the 
general public. These methods necessarily vary somewhat 
in the different classes, but as a rule may he described in this 
order [a) process or technical subdivision of the craft: [b] 
historical, by date; (c) local, by country of manufacture. 

In explaining this system of arrangement one cannot be 
nil conscious of the fact that even in this matter there can be 
two points of view ; I refer to the eastern and western* For 
instance, all over the East ealigraphy is considered a tine 
art, and in China the penman who can write elegantly in 
sweeping lines with a flowing brush is ranked above the 
artist. In the same w ay the khmlt navi# or ** pleasing w riter ” 
of India has always been regarded as a great craftsman, To 
fall in with thin aspect of oriental art, therefore, it is apparent 
that cnligraphy should And a suitable place in nur classifi¬ 
cation. 

Further, it is obvious that in dealing with a complex 
assemblage of objects, there must naturally be found some 
examples in which the leading principle of arrangement can¬ 
not strictly be followed; and some examples in which a 
certain overlapping of the various classes is bound to occur. 
Where s however, any given object illustrates in itself more 
than one process or craft, the object has been allocated so far 
as possible to the class which appeared to have the stronger 
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claim to it either as offering a fuller illustration of the craft, 
or as filling a gap in tho sequence of the arrangement. By 
these various means it is believed that this section represents 
something approaching a systematic survey of the arts of 
India, and should form a means of instruction to all classes 
of people. 

A brief description, of tlie principal objects in some of 
the more important classes may now be outlined. The main 
class which first meets the eye on entering the court m that 
of Textiles, These occupy the cases in the whole of the 
northern half of the principal gallery, the subdivision of 
fabrics decorated in the loom being exhibited on one aide, 
while those subsequently treated lie on the other. We mnv 
take up the latter subdivision first, as it is well represented 
in the entire series of frames on our right. Broadly , this 
particular division resolves itself into wax cloth anti "ax 
printing, tie-dyeing end cotton printing, and every form of 
embroidery. Some of the most interesting of these may he 
referred to in detail. 

The dexterous manipulation of his crude tools and mate¬ 
rials bv the Peshawar! in tho production of what is commonly 
known as “ Afridi wax cloth” is remarkable, and no des¬ 
cription can convey his wonderful sleight of hand when 
wielding the iron stylo and treacly rogan, or mixture, to ob¬ 
tain lib effects. But many good examples of his work dis¬ 
played in the first frame on the right will show what artistic 
results this Prontier artist can achieve. 

Near to these Afridi wax-cloth specimens, several other 
artistic industries are represented in which the use of wax 
plays an important paTt in their production. Probably one 
of tho most interesting of these is that in which the pattern 
is obtained by stopping out different portions of the design 
by means of a wax resist, Tho process is too complicated 
for description, but the specimen shown from Masulipatam 
will indicate what rich and elaborate effects may be obtained 
in this manner. The art is essentially one of Southern India, 
but it is nowhere carried to such a degree of excellence as in 
the distant island of Java, History is still vague as to 
whether the early Javanese were emigrants from Southern 
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India or from Kathiawar. May it not be a small link in the 
chain of evidence in support of the Southern India tradition 
that the people of the south of the Peninsula and the Java¬ 
nese are both experts in the same peculiar craft ? 

Near this collection is exhibited a series of cotton cloths 
treated by a decorative process known as “ tie-dyeing,” As 
a process it is probably one of the most interesting we have 
in India, and one that exhibits most plainly the patient 
character of the Indian workman. It will be seen that the 
pattern must necessarily on account of the method employed 
consist of a series of small dots or circles. One would natur¬ 
ally assume that a design worked out by means of this one 
circular element would not be capable of much elaboration ; 
that the limitations imposed upon him would restrict the 
workman to simple scrolls and geometrical forms. But the 
reverse is often the ease, ns many of these fabrics depict 
intricate border* of elephants and cavaliers, chariots and 
horses, musicians and dancing girls, all drawn in outlines 
formed by a series of innumerable small dots. However, the 
method adopted by the dyer to secure this effect is the moat 
astonishing part of this industry, as each minute dot is ob¬ 
tained by the fabric being tied up into a knot by means of a 
thread. When this part of the process is complete—that is 
the fabric being tied up into some thousands of knots—it i« 
put into the dye-pot. The knots bound up tightly with the 
thread resist the action of the dye, and ultimately* when the 
colouring proem is complete, this thread is removed reveal¬ 
ing a small white undyed spot, the thousands of which are so 
arranged as to produce the desired pattern. Xo description 
can do justice to this process, which, regarded in any light, 
is possibly one of the most remarkable on record. The art is 
an extensive one and is found in mo*tof the bazaars of India, 
but its original home was undoubtedly Ftajputnna, where 
some of the most elaborate tie-dyed fabrics are manufactured. 

The story of this art has an interesting sequel. It has 
been explained that the article is a cotton cloth, and the 
pattern appears as white spots on a red ground. The asst> 
fiat ion of tins species of fabric with a machine-made produc¬ 
tion in England, used by the British workman, may seem 
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remote, but nevertheless it exists* What is referred to is the 
weR-known red and white-spotted handkerchief often seen 
in the hands of the English labourer or navvy, called the 
' l bandana/ The explanation of the similarity is as follows: 
\t-ars ugn numbers of Rajputana coolies emigrated to 
Jamaica, taking with them their tie-dyed shawls and turbans. 
Specimens of these fabrics eventually found their way to 
England„ where, owing to a demand, these spotted patterns 
were reproduced in the mills of Manchester* Later the same 
style of design with certain modifications was introduced by 
the Lancashire manufacturers iuto common articles of English 
tiae p hence the ** bandana ” handkerchief, from the Hindu¬ 
stani word “ bandana/* to tie. Incidentally the art in an 
exactly similar form is carried on in Japan, where it i$ also 
called bandana work, the name thus indicating without a 
doubt that it essentially originated in India. 

The next class of exhibit is that of Indian embroideries, 
a fairly representative series of which will be found in the 
adjacent frame*. As a great authority lias said of Indian 
art as a whole, so the same sentiment attaches to its 
embroidery: it has a character, what is popularly called an 
atmosphere, of ite own. It possesses an individuality, a special 
fundamental quality which does not permit of a comparison 
with the same handicraft in other countries. It stands in a 
class by itself, and a study of the specimens of embroidery in 
the Museum collection will go far towards bearing out this 
view of the art. What could be richer and more expressive 
of the country of its manufacture than the Kashmir embroi¬ 
der ed shaw l, with its golds and green* intermingled in such a 
fantasy of forms. Or take another, a local form of the art* 
a km it fa from Dacca, remarkable not bo much on account 
of its colour, but for the rich pattern of chain stitch with 
whiph the ground is ornamented. These articles have been 
for many years the product of Dacca, while the principal mar¬ 
ket for the output has been among the Arabs of the Persian 
Gulf, nearly throe thousand miles away, one of those indus¬ 
trial puzzles which seem to have no explanation, Dacca, by 
the by, hfls another of these riddles in her midst in the local 
industry of carved sea-shells, These shells are procured in 
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their natural state from Ceylon and brought all the way to 
Bengal, a journey of fifteen hundred in ilea, to be carved into 
rings and bangles by the Dacca craftsmen. 

From the embroideries the visitor passes to the other 
great subdivision of textiles, namely those decorated in the 
loom Chief among these are the kinkhcb$ t those cloths of 
gold for which India has long been so famous. The origin of 
the work is popularly supposed to be ham hkwttb, or little 
dream, and there is no doubt that some of these gold 
brocades are positive dreams In their effect. Surat and 
Benares arc the principal places of manufacture, and the 
Museum possesses excellent examples from both these 
centres. The Surati pattern is usually aim pier than that of 
Benares and is generally more open in its composition than 
the closely designed decorations of the latter. 

Of the other methods of textile decoration located on 
this side of the collection of fabrics, mention may he made of 
the brocades of Berhampnr, near Mnrahidabad, and the 
woven Kashmir shawl, The former products of the looms 
of Bengal have a character which is singularly their own, 
and although from an academic point of view the details of 
the designs used may appear somewhat ordinary, the general 
effect of these brocades is decidedly artistic. 

From the brocades nne may proceed to the oases con¬ 
taining the Kashmir woven shawls* probably the bent known 
of all the products of the Indian weaver. These shawls arc 
of two entirely different kinds, those which are woven and 
those which are embroidered, and it is the former, or what m 
ordinarily considered the higher form of this art, with which 
we arc now immediately concerned. Many of these shawls 
arc now not the work of the Kashmir looms* but were made 
in various places in the plain* of India, notably at Amritsar, 
Benares and Lucknow, This is due to the great famine of 
1877, when only two-fifths of the inhabitants of the valley 
survived this terrible calamity. The weavers specially were 
scattered and subsequently started manufacturing these 
shawls at places in the Punjab Eind Hindustan. Undoubtedly 
the best Kashmir shawls date from the time previous to this 
dispersal of the weavers, and the old examples are made of 
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materials of an exceptionally line quality. The process of 
manufacture of a Kashmir shawl is an education in itself, 
while the finished product is a work of art of a very high 
quality. 

This completes the brief survey uf the textile class, and 
we may now pass over to the southern half of this gallery 
where are displayed works in wood, metal, ivoiy, etc. 

The must interesting exhibits in this part of the collec¬ 
tion ate undoubtedly those comprising the metal-work sec¬ 
tion. In the coses devoted to this aspect of Indian art 
some of the most beautiful specimens of indigenous statuary 
may be observed. As is now probably well known it was 
customary until a few years ago, to state that India was 
devoid of that particular aspect of aesthetics known as Fine 
Art. A broader point of view having now been taken of 
Oriental Art generally, a hitherto unexplored and express¬ 
ive field of art has been presented to us. Much might 
be said of the movement that has led up to this, but it is 
outside tlie limits uf this review-, The results, however, of 
its discernment are to be seen nowhere better illustrated than 
in the metal and picture galleries of the Indian Museum. 
These, the student is strongly urged to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with, and the general public is advised specially to 
inspect the collection^ of metal statuary and pictures. 

Of the former, with which we are now immediately con¬ 
cerned, the Art Section possesses over a hundred examples, a 
large proportion of which are unique, Aa it is obviously im¬ 
possible to refer here even to one quarter of these objects, a 
few examples only have been selected anti will be described. 
One of the most striking is a small statuette in copper from 
Nepal of Mai trey a, the coming Buddha. H stands about 
2 i inches in height and is supposed to date from the Sth cen¬ 
tury a.d. The fine modelling and expressive pose of this 
figure should be noted, while the whole composition is an 
embodiment of restrained dignity. 

Another remarkable piece of metal statuary displayed in 
this collection is a figure in copper gilt of Padmapani. “The 
Lord wlip looks down with pity ” is the guardian deity of Tibet. 
Padmnpani is a deity, who, under the supreme A di-Buddha’s 
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command, creates nil animate beings. Another figure near to 
this is Mangusri, who, in the same manner, is the creator of 
all inanimate things, in other words the great architect of 
this world. The statuette of Pndmapani measures about 30 
inches in height and is presumed to he the work of Nepalese 
craftsmen of the 7th or Sth century a. d, There is much 
that is very beautiful about this figure nnd one may eali 
special attention to the modelling nf the hands. In explima- 
tion of some of its characteristics which possibly appear un¬ 
usual to the uninitiated the following may be quoted : 11 The 
attenuated waist and generalization of the anatomy carried 
much further than the (i reeks ever attempted, producing an 
extreme simplicity of form and contour, are part of a de¬ 
liberate intention of suggesting a type of abstract, spiritual 
beauty, far removed from worldly passions and desires.*' 

MartjUfiri, who has been already mentioned, was the 
founder of Nepal. With his sword he cut a cleft in the range 
of mountains, which caused the lake to drain away and form 
the fertile “ Valley of Nepal " There is an inscription on 
this statuette which chows that it was dedicated to a Nepa¬ 
lese shrino in the year a.d. 1782. 

A very pleasing specimen of the work of the same school 
is a fragment of a scene evidently torn from some fixture in a 
temple. Three loot" or water nymphs rising out of the 
swirling current of the Ganges with the Himalayas in the 
distance, Above the peaks arc conventional clouds, while 
grottos and passes are indicated running into the mountain 
range. The idea is a very beautiful one and the whole com¬ 
position suggests the Rhine maiden of German legend, or 
Home similar story. 

From the work In metal we immediately pass on to the 
section devoted to metal objects decorated by some particular 
process, such as encrusting, enamelling, damascening, etc. 
Probably the most attractive of these arts is that of enamel¬ 
ling, and wo may accordingly examine the objects ornamented 
in this way somewhat in detail. Examples from Kashmir. 
•Jaipur, Multan. Bahawalpur, Lucknow, etc., are displayed 
and illustrate the various styles of work fairly completely. 
The Lucknow school is well represented by several fine 
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examples, chief among which is a large Juikka very charac¬ 
teristically enamelled r The art from this city lifts now 
practically dted out and I '2 years ago only one craftsman who 
had any knowledge of the process %vas to be found. At one 
time it mu4 hive been a flourishing industry and was prob¬ 
ably considerably encouraged by the Cburt. One example 
in the Museum collection has a peculiar Interest, It is a 
A*iH*n-base, the body of which is decorated in the usual 
enamel of Lucknow* But inserted into this pattern are a 
number of panel? or medallions enamelled in a manner which 
is ?een nowhere else in India. The style of work is ap¬ 
parently French and may have some association with those 
European craftsmen who found their way to the Court of 
Oude a century or more ago T 

The other main division of the Art Section is the Picture 
Gallery. These pictures have been already referred to in 
connexion with the metal statuary as comprising the highest 
form of artistic expression in the sphere of Indian [esthetics, 
so that the picture gallery is probably the most important 
part of the entire section, This gallery contains an exhibi¬ 
tion of about 000 indigenous miniature water-colour paintings „ 
collected from all parts of the country, and fully representa¬ 
tive of this aspect of the fine art of India, Here, it must he 
confessed, that the appreciation of the pictures and statuary 
of this country, due to the broader outlook that this subject 
has recently demanded t has moved at a greater pace than our 
knowledge f so that, although this collection is a very com¬ 
plete one, it still requires a considerable amount of research 
to be expended upon it before its full significance can be 
understood. The art of almost every other country in the 
world has received more or less expert investigation, but a 
practically untouched held lies open to the student in 
connexion with the metal statuary and painter) pictures of 
India and Ceylon, Nepal and Tibet. The material for this 
research lias been collected and la at hand, as may be seen 
by a glance at the possessions of the galleries now being des¬ 
cribed, but students are required, especially Indian students, 
to utilise their scholarship in dispersing some of the haze 
with which this subject Is surrounded. The art? of India 
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have always been ao indissolubly a part of the life of the 
people of that country, that until the deep meaning of them 
is better understood than at present, the Indian character k 
presented to the world incomplete in one of its most, vital 
aspects. Conceive how limited our knowledge would have 
been of the Greek, if in our researches we had disregarded 
bis art. Valuable pioneer work has been already achieved, 
notably by Mr, Haveil, who has pointed out the way in his 
able writings on tho subject, hot much remains to be done 
before the full significance of Indian art can be adequately 
realized. 

ft is therefore on this account that the collection of 
Indian pictures in the Museum is only temporarily classified 
into the two broad divisions of Hindu and Mnhommedan. 
The various sc hooks of painting require more definition before 
the examples can be satisfactorily allocated to their separate 
subdivisions. We know that certain forms of composition 
and methods of technique manifested themselves in certain 
cities and districts, ns for example those families of heredi¬ 
tary artists at Kangra, in the Punjab, whoso talent the 
writer was aide to bring to light some years ago; but whether 
we are justified in regarding these as schools of painting, or 
merely as local styles has yet to be determined. Irrespec¬ 
tive of any detailed arrangement, however, this collection 
presents a display of Indian painting which is prohablv 
unique. One of the earliest examples in the Museum col¬ 
lection is the picture of a wounded linn which it has been 
truly said tl recalls the vigour and truth of the ancient sculp¬ 
tures of Nineveh.** Another early specimen. No. 203, very 
fine in colouring, is a portrait, presumably of a poet, and k 
particularly interesting on account of Us very obvious Per¬ 
sian character. A picture depicting “ Travellers round a 
camp-fire” barely needs description ah it fully explains 
ikelf, but assn impression of night and firelight it holds a 
high place. Another striking picture represents Avhisaiekii 
the spirit of poetry passing through an enchanted forest, and 
is replete with symbolism; while in portraiture alone the 
collection presents us with a national portrait gallery of 
great historic interest. The likeness of the Emperor Auraiig- 
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zeb illustrates the complex character of the great autocrat 
and is obvioudy a speaking likeness, while a portrait of 
Mullah-do-pea&a h Akbar's Court f Je*ter p is probably ft con¬ 
temporary representation of this famous individual. 

The picture collection is brought up to date by including 
nix examples of painting by the modern Indian Art move* 
merit, chief among which may he mentioned 4i In the dark 
night'" by Mr, Ab&nindra Nath Tagore 

The following is a summary of the arrangement of the 
collections. 

Under the heading of tune Arts have been displayed cub 
lections of old Hindu and Mahomedaii watercolour paintings 
together with a few paintings on ivory and Tibetan temple 
banner^. One gallery is entirely devoted to the Fine Arts, 

It. Under hardwares the following classifications are 
made:— 

(a) Meta] wares. 

[h] Stone wares, including lapidary work. 

(r) GLas* and earthenwares, 

[d) Lacquer wares 
(ej Ivory and horns. 
if) Leather. 

(g) Papier mache. 

(A 1 Painted wood. 

( r) Inlaid wood. 

[j) Wood-carving. ' 

(t) Glass mosaic. 

Under (a) the following atllMli visions are made:— 

(ij Brass iind copper ware® from Tibet, Bhutan and 
Nepal. 

(ii ) Brass and copper wares from other parts of India, 

(iii) Damascened and encrusted wares. 

(iv) Enamelled , niello and kidri wares 

(v) Silverwares. 

<vi) Gold wares and imitation gold ornaments* 

Sincy the amalgamation of the old Art Ware Court 
with the Government Art Gallery there have been a few 


so 
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noticeable additions to the collections, the annual grant of 
Rs, II.000 sanctioned for purchase of specimens {Its. S.O'mi 
bv the Government of India and Rs. 5,000 by the I Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal) having been expended in filling up gaps and 
forming connecting links between the various classes of 
exhibits. A certain number of ruga have been purchased, ns 
the gallery was weak in this class A number of embroidered 
shawls have been acquired to enrich the Section anti a few 
pictures of a special type have been obtained to complete 
the fine art collection. Advantage was taken of a number 
of specimens of Nepalese and Tibet work coming on the 
market, to obtain some unique art productions of Central 
Asia. These were mainly of metal, and among the best 
acquisitions are a carved steel saddle, jewelled gold orna¬ 
ments and vases; while several figures of lamas and deities 
are of exceptional interest, The principal value of these 
objects is that they represent, as near as we can tell, the 
atyle of art which flourished in India previous to the Muhome- 
,1 im invasion. Remains of work of this character arc scanty 
in the country of its origin, but it is felt that the more recent 
art manufactures of Nepal and Tibet reflect the aesthetic 
handiwork of India as this was maintained before the 
introduction of the Musalman influence. Examples of this 
work may therefore be the means of assisting those interested 
in forming some idea of the Art of India of a thousand years 
ago. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SECTION .' 


The Geological Section which consists of four galleries_ 

the Siwalik r the Meteorite, the Mineral, and the Fossil 
Gallery—contains the collection* constituting the former Geo¬ 
logical Museum and comprising those belonging to the Geo 
logical Survey of India, together with a certain number of 
specimens belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The early history of the Geological Museum is intimately 
hound up with that of the Asiatic Society. It was only 
natural that, soon after the foundation of the Society in the 
year 17*4. the idea (if starting a Museum for the bousing of 
the various curiosities that were sent by members from all 
parts of the country should have arisen, and we accordingly 
find that in 1706 a proposal was made for hiring a suitable 
house for their reception. It was not until 18-14, however 3 
that the project took more definite shape p when Dr. WaJlich 
offered specimens from his own rich col lections m order to 
form the nucleus of a Museum, and the Society adopted his 
recommendations In that year a resolution was passed to 
the effect that 41 the Asiatic Society determine upon founding 
a Museum for tho reception of all articles that may tend to 
illustrate Oriental manners and history, or to elucidate the 
peculiarities of art or nature In the East.” Ores of metals, 
native alloys of metals f and mine raid of every description 
w ere specially included in the list attached to the resolution h 
and the collection rapidly increased. Dr. WaJlich was ap¬ 
pointed Curator of the Geological and Zoological Section t and 
held this post for several 3 "ears. 

The whole of the col lections were at first housed on the 


f Taken fur lht> greater part from a paper mul by T. 1L D. L« Touobt, 
formerly officiating Dinx-lur, Geolugk'al Survey of l adit, before* a meeting of 
Oiu Mining Geological laqtitiito of Indio. TroM. ifia fire, /w(. 
vol V , p, 31 CIU10>. 
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ground floor of the Society’s building in Pork Street, hut by 
1835 we find that they lied accumulated to such an extent 
that it became necessary to discuss proposals for converting 
the Society’s Museum into a national concern, and to employ 
a paid Curator, Government- sanctioning a grant of Ks. 2<tn 
a month for this purpose, to which the Court of Directors 
added Rs. 50 a month for preparing specimens and maintain¬ 
ing the collection in order. Up to this time the whole of the 
collections, archaeological, geological, and zoological, were 
kept together and under the charge of one person, bill the 
opening tip of the Raniganj coal-field and the reports of Dr. 
Helfrr and other scientific officers had directed so much 
attention to the mineral resources of the country that it was 
resolved to establish a Museum of Economic Geology, and 
it is accordingly at that time that we must consider that our 
Geological Museum was founded. 

In 1*41 a typical collection of mineral s|ieciuu?na was 
brought out from home lty Captain Tremcnheerc, and placed 
in the rooms of the Society in the charge of Mr, Piddington, 
who was also Curator of the ” Museum of Economic Geology 
for India” which had been inaugurated by Government in 
the previous year, its collections being housed with those of 
the Asiatic Society on the Society’s premises in Hark Street. 
This arrangement lasted till 1856. the original collection 
made by the Society and the nucleus of tbe national collec¬ 
tion being kept together, hut at this period the Geological 
Section had so outgrown the accommodation provided in 
these rooms that Government deter mined to remove the 
Museum of Economic Geology to a new site. The Geological 
Survey, with which its subsequent history is intimately con¬ 
nected. had only recently been established as a separate 
Department, though several enthusiastic geologists had either 
been employed by Government, or had spent their leisure 
time, in surveying and reporting on various parts of the 
country. Among the most conspicuous of those were perhaps 
Dr. Voyscy, the first geologist employed by Government, in 
1818 : Mr. Williams, who first examined and reported on the 
Itaniganj coal-field, and whose original Journals, covering 
the period from December l$4« to just before hut death in 
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1843, are preserved among the records of the Department; 
Dr* Andrew Fleming in the Punjab Salt Range: Sir Joseph 
Hooker in Sikkim; Dr, Carter, who in 1857 published a 
Summary of the Geology of Indio between the Ganges, 
Indus p and Cape Comorin” ; and lastly h Dr, McClelland, who 
immediately preceded Dr Oldham and the regular Survey, 
and continued Mr. Williams 1 work in the coal-fields. It is 
recorded that when Dr. Oldham came out to this country 
in 1551, he found that the whole staff of the Survey consisted 
of one peon and one writer, and that all records were kept in 
n single bos at the Surveyor-General 1 * office. 

In 1855 a house was taken on a three years' lease by 
Government, at a rent of Rs, 370 a months at Xo I, 
Hastings Street, and was fitted up as a Museum and Office 
for the Geological Survey. Correspondence between Dr, Old¬ 
ham and the Council of the Asiatic Society, who refused at 
that time to allow their own collection* to be moved to the 
new building, because they thought that by doing so the 
proposal for a national Museum would be indefinitely post¬ 
poned, will be found in the Proceedings of the Society for 
August i Soft, The Museum was throw n open to the public 
on the 1st January 1857. In a note on the new departure 
inserted in the first volume of the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey* Dr. Oldham defines the objects of the Museum, and 
it appears incidentally from this that it was proposed to 
house the institution later on in the new buildings of the 
CalcutLa University. A set of rules for the admission of the 
public is added, and as the first of these states that visitors 
are requested to enter their names and number of party in a 
book provided for that purpose, it may be conjectured that 
no great influx of the native population, such as is now to be 
aeon any day in the Imperial Museum, was looked for. The 
attendants were also strictly forbidden even to apeak to 
visitors— rather a drawback, one would think, to people of 
an inquiring turn of mind. 

Dr. Oldham’s note and the rules referred to are quoted 
below :— 
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GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM* 

?S COXSEIIOS WITH THE 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OP INDIA. 

/fWim/* Street, Gakntht. 

Tbe Government or India having recently stitGftitiH&d n considerable 
extension of the H Museum of Economic Geology for Iruiiu," which hikl 
for some year* existed under the careful hh per in tendenco of Mr. Pirl- 
dingttm in connexion with tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal. the attention 
of & LI who may be interested in the study of Geology, and of alt who may 
desire the internal improve meat of this country, in solicited to tbe 
objects «jF tbis Institution; and their aid in tbe promotion of these 
objects is requested. 

In tbe year IS4Q, ll Museum of Ectiooifiic Geology for India was 
establish odp kinder the sane Eton of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 
Its objects wild aim wtiFe clearly <vt forth in u brief statement drawn up 
by Mr. riddington, and freely circulated at the time, In conjunction 
with the Asiatic Society ul Bengal, and in their Koonis h It grew into &Qm<< 
importance, and gradually become the depository of many good and 
valuable specimens, illustrative of the mineral wealth of ibis country. 
But situu! wwously with its growth, thu Science of Geology itself wa* 
rapid|y attaining its present development. All cognate Sciences wore 
spreading their domain. and the results of in vest i gat ions in each were 
becoming more widely und more largely known. Since then, also, tin? 
study of Mien ‘in logy, of Geology P and of Chemistry has been introduced 
ruf a part of the established course of Education, and the practical nppli- 
cations of these Sciences to Mining mid to Engineering generally will 
*oon be a- regularly taught in this country m they have been for y«-ar* 
past in Europe^ 

The extension of the Museum had become, therefore, essentia],, if 
it were to keep pace with the progress of knowledge, nnd to retain any 
of its value jo* u means and uid to instruction, With this view, the 
flight llon'hle the Governor-General in Council has given Fos 1 

the formation, «n » much more extended scale than hitherto, of a general 
geological collection* with a special view to illustrate the geological 
structure r the mineral wealth, and the maun fact Luring resources of 
this Empire. A commodious house Iim - been rented for the purpose m 
present, and it is intended that abundant accommodation shall l>o pro* 
vided for the Museum in tbe new budding for the University of Calcutta 
when the geological collection wilt form a portion of the general collec¬ 
tions of Natural History to l*o connected with that establishment. 

In the Museum now in program of Formation, every thing tending 
to illustrate the geology of this country, in its widest w iote, will find a 
place. Ulc history of the Science. the progress* of its inwtigitiotis. 
the nature of its olnssi heat ions, tbe phenomena with which it is om- 
teniedp the laws of these phenomena, will all be illustrated. The grand 
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surioaof organism, the remain* of which occur in such abundance in 
various deports, will Ixi exhibited, and the whole Natural History of 
nicks traced out, to far a* coll ec I ions unable this to U? done- By the aid 
of drawLnt;s r such objects ^ cntmoL lie procured will be made familiar to 
the fittidentp ami by the use of maps, the structure of Countries, which 
it wauld hu impossible for many to Vifrit* will he made known. 

While Uiiis enikacoiiririg to render the student flcijuainted with the 
principles of the Science, the practical applications of these principle* 
ivill p at the same lirae, lie fully exhibited. Mining processes inLninff 
products, and the principal metallurgical operations will also be in¬ 
cluded, mmi the comp *racii r e excellence of each, au fur as posable, made 
known. The building materials of the country, and their applications, 
itiq localities where b^I, the durability* the facility of working, the 
strength, etc-, of the stones, will all be examined into- l*he importance 
of Mineral water* must not be overlooked, and the value of these wiU he 
determined by careful mvostiguthms* 

Further, in a country so essentially agricultural a* l»dio« the 
character of the noils and sub-soil*, their peculiar adaptation to peculiar 
crops, their e-nn posit ion, and, in dependence upon this, the easiest means 
Of renewing or increasing their fertility; alt those an important cfUes- 
tiom which at once connect themselves with the researches of the 
Geologist, innsTmich as the natural powers of any soil depend essentially 
on the source from which that soil has been derived, and therefore on 
the geological structure of the district. 

To enable .inch enquiries to Im? effectively curried out, a small 
Laboratory b attached to the Museum, where such analyses and 
investigation* jl* may Ik? requisite will bo tarried on; and it i> hoped 
that moat valuable, because accurate and detailed, information may thus 
lie acquired. 

Moreover* careful summaries of all existing knowledge on the 
geological structure of the country, will bu compiled and arranged, so 
m to facilitate reference. Much has bmm done hi investigating the 
geological structure of this country, aod very valuable paperw have been 
given to the public* descriptive of various parts of India, But these 
facts arc scattered ihrough various periodicals, are often only inciden¬ 
tally noticed in travels, or can he found only in manuscript among the 
record* of Public Offices, Many of thone are with difficulty intelligible, 
from the writers frequently calling similar objects by different names, 
or vice It is, therefore, necessary to obtain the key to the term* 

used before these can Ik? compared, It will he in obj.eet with the 
Officers of the f ieulugical Survey to remove thin difficulty, and to bring 
into an accessible form every thing which ha* been publ ished 1 taring 
Oft the geological m nurture, the mineral wealth, or the manufacturing 
industry (no far a* this i* ccmeurmid with mineral products] of this 
Empire, 

The Museum of Geology ha.* been placed in connexion wlth t and 
under superinteudunoB a*. the Ueologicnl Survey of India. By 

this means opportunities will be afforded of procuring » very perfect 
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scries of thv rocks, fos&ik h and minerals of t he district* visited by tint 
Survey. Hut the aid of a] 3 is solicited in completing such locid Coll«c- 
tioni an may illustrate the structure of the s-veral districts- lAvry 
oiio will ho lilih to i-on tribute something ot value, Tha>*a permanently 
resident in any locality hire in finitely greater advantages and facilities 
for procuring good illustrations of it# mineral structure and product* 
tfmti any visitor could enjoy, and from *nch we conlidentlv kink for 
much that wilt prove of great interest and of great value. Every thing 
which cmi, in any way, tend to illustrate the rocks, tin- fossils, the 
minerals, or the practical applications of those will prove interesting. 

Regarding the nature and properties of all *|ioeimeiis forwarded, the 
fullest information will he freely afforded, nti application to the Curator 
of the Museum. Organic remains will he examined, and. so far us 
possible, carefully named For contributors, and every facility given for 
the investigation of any particular subject or any particular line of 
research connected wills Geology, 

The format!cm ai u Library of reference, in coanectiou with tlie 
Museum* has been sufietioiLed, mid has already made considerable 
progress. Under the proper restriction^ this will l Kt accessible to nil 
students of Geology, and others interested hi stieh enquiries* 

Catalogue# of ihe several department* of the Museum will he leaned 
from time to time. Public Officers, and other persons in all parts of 
India, are requested, to send contributions. All apeuimci lh, carefully' 
packed, nuiy be forwarded by the safest and most economical mode of 
conveyance Addressed to 

TllE .Vlt'NEL \j oi GioLogt, 

Xo. l f Uncling* Slreett 

CalttuUa. 

And it lh requested that a communication stating fully the wishes of the 
donor h may, ut the same lime, be Forwarded by post to 

The DlkIctom or the Museum or Gf/ham* r t 
No. l p hhihliugjt Street. 

Cniruifn, 


RLLBS FOR ADMISSION OF PUBLIC* KTC- 

J/iwunr ciM fa o/*u daily* accepting 8mday§ r fmm 10 r/cfocJr A. )f, to 

*' P . M . 

AoJUsiK* Fkek. 

Visitor* are requested to enter their nnrnes, and number of party* in 
a hook provided for that purpose. 

The attendant * in the Mmwnini are strictly forbidden to hpenk to, or 
interfere with, visitors in any way, excepting for the protection of the 
Mohouhi and its Contents, 

It i* particailarIy requested that any irregularity or want*of rivility 
may lie reported fit once in the Curator of the Mu-eum. 
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The colto&titiijH being esponed for public fcnulU* ft i* ^onttdently 
hoped thiit the public will Fuel the importun-s of earfcftilJy |np*ing 
what comltu:^ tn th*ir i instruction nnd advantage and will therefore Aid 
tin? Office &f the 3 Eumutti in ihf* disrhiirgo of their duty, 

StudenU of Geology. or jhtsoius desirous of iaformatino on any 
special (Kuril, nm requoatcd to apply to the Curator at the Museum on 
Tuesday* and Saturdays between the hours of twelve iuitl four* In 
jmrticnlfw cw.se>, this aid will bo afforded at any time; but na it is esecn- 
thil that tin' Omecra In elnsirgo of tlio tfimaum rfhould l*r able to di-vou- 
i inii'li of their iittontcotk to tho arrangement of the collect ions, to the 
*-3£nmi nation of iff€>Gioieti£> ami to tin; general d litios of thsir OfRce, it is 
hopi i! thiii. ilif piihlii: will aid in those objeets by not interrupting them, 
under ordinary cir; urns La neon , at other l i mea than those fixed above 

Gun tie men interested in geological pursuit*. mine*. cte,. in specinl 
ji'/rinnlr nral objects, or in the nm of new or untried building materials H 
who may desire detailed L-xuvrinuiiafii of any mitit'trftl snhstan-cc, or 
definite informal Eon for a nporinl object, lire requested to apply by letter 
(post paid) addressed tn the Director of the Museum of Goology. K 
Msitings Street, CnlrnEtm stating as clearly u possible ifeir wishes. 
All such communications will be attended to at the eariiertt povsible 
•opportunity, and in tin' order of their receipt. 

Visitors nnd others are requested to contribute to the collect] nn> 
everything which may Appear ililCTCSl ing H or locally peculiar. 

Til*! servantsof the Muaernn are prohibited, under pain of in smut 
dismissal* from asking for. or r«oiv ing t any gratoHy whatever, und U 
la hopcal i hat none may ise offered. 

The Museum will he open from the 1st day of January I8*b* 

Tho inauguration of the Geological Museum rapidly led 
to the acquisition of large numbers of specimens ; in l^ j * 
ji collection of cuy^binod^ls, which had hpeii prepared by 
James Prmaep, was made over by the Assay Master of the 
Cateuttft Mint In the same year were contributed a mm~ 
her of geological specimen h. collected by officers of the Survey 
of India, and a collection of models of fossil vertebrates, 
presented by the British Museum, 

In 1£58 the establishment of the Geological Museum 
wa* amalgamated, by order of the Government of India, 
with tlmt of the Geological Survey, add the Museum was 
definitely incorporated into the latter Department, of which 
it has ever since remained an integral part. 

From the old registers it appears that the Hastings 
street Museum contained about 150IJ specimens of minerals 
and rocks, but these probably refer only to the specimens 
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exhibited, as there were nho 104 cases unpacked in the 
godown. The collections rapidly increased, as the members 
of the Survey, now a round dozen strong, began to push 
their inquiries into all parts of the country. Of all those 
who were then on the staff* Mr. F, R. Mallet, who joined in 
! S59, is the only member still alive. What the conditions of 
such work were in those days may be conjectured from the 
fact that, of 2% geologists who were appointed between the 
years H48 and I860, no less than nine died on service* and 
of these seven died within three years of their appointment. 

The requirements of the Survey soon began to outgrow 
the accommodation in Hastings Street. In most of the 
annual rej>orts submitted by Dr. Oldham between the years 
1859 and 1868, reference U mad* to the inconvenience of the 
building and the impossibility of exhibiting the specimens to 
good advantage in the small and badlydit rooms of a private 
h ousc; Si at it was st il I m it n y yea t.< I t a fore re I i ef was a ff ord ed. 
Although the removal of the geological collections belonging 
to Government had enabled the Asiatic Society to devote 
more apace to their own collections, the care of these had 
already become an unmanageable burden. More room and a 
larger staff than the Society could provide were required for 
their preservation, and the Society soon began to press on 
the proposal for the foundation of an Imperial Museum at 
Calcutta The breaking out of the Mutiny retarded the 
consideration of these proposal* for a time., but in 1882 
Government announced that the time had come when the 
duty of providing a public Museum should be taken in hand, 
and condition* were settled under which a Board of Trustees 
was appointed to take over the Society’s collections. In 
1806 their geological collections were made over by the 
Society, but still emained in their own building* and it was 
not until ten years later that they were amalgamated with 
the collections of the Geological Survey and incorporated in 
the Geological Museum. The collections included minerals, 
fossils and meteorites; of the minerals, most have now' be¬ 
come of little value or use, having been superseded by the 
finer specimens subsequently acquired directly by the Geo¬ 
logical Survey. The fossils, however, include a valuable. 
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though small, collection of Slw&lih vertebrates; these, to the 
number of about 1 f>00 + are exhibited, together with the more 
recent collections made by members of the Geological Survey t 
in the Siwalik Gallery, which now contains over 19,000 
specimens. 

In issfij a large collection of European rocks and fossils* 
numbering dome 20,000 specimens, was purchased by Ur. 
Oldham on behalf of the Government of India, from Pro¬ 
fessor von Klipstein of Giessen for the sum of £ 2,400 ami its 
acquisition, together with that of two smaller collections 
in the following year, made the provision of farther accom¬ 
modation more imperative than ever. It was not until 1875 , 
however, that the geological collections belonging to the 
Geological Survey could be moved to the present building in 
Ohowringhee; the old quarters in Hastings Street were 
vacated on the 301 Li September in the same year and on the 
1 st January 1877 the new galleries were thrown open to the 
public. 

In their new quarters the collections rapidly expanded, 
and within a few' years the space available was wall filled. 
It w r as some time before a definite system of registering 
specimens was adopted* and the earlier methods were some¬ 
what peculiar and confusing Each officer selected a serial 
number under which he registered his specimens as he 
brought them in from the field ; thus one specimen only 
might he registered under one number and perhaps even a 
thousand under the next, so that there was ms ready means 
of discovering what the total number might be. In JKuT 
the present system ivas adopted, in which each serial number 
or letter includes beneath it about 1000 specimens, so that 
a glance at the last entry will show’ the approximate number 
of specimens in the collections. There are now in the Museum 
about 11,000 specimens of minerals, over 20,000 of rocks, 
10,000 of microscope slides, and over 112,000 of fossils* 
including besides Indian forms large collections from other 
parts of the world. The collection of meteorites ha$ always 
been one of the most interesting features of the Museum. 
It was started in 1805 by Dr. Oldham with the purchase of 
specimens of 223 falls§ collected by Mr R. P, Greg of Man- 
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cliester, and now contains 414, a considerable number of 
which hare been found, or have been, seen to fall, in India 
itself. 

The task of arranging nrul labelling the collections in the 
first instance was an arduous piece of work, in which Mr, 
Mallet, Mr. Lydekker, and L)r. Feistmantel took the largest 
share. It was carried on for many years, and it was not 
until 1883 that guides to the whole of the collections were 
completed, Mince then the history of the Museum has been 
one of continued expansion In 1890, on his arrival in India, 
SirT. 11. Holland was appointed Curator, and with character¬ 
istic energy set to work to classify, arrange and re-label the 
collection of rock-specimens, at the same time selecting a 
series of minerals and models for the use of the students of 
the Presidency College, a branch of work that lias grown 
steadily undor his influence. He was in charge of the Museum 
for six years, and during that time he re-registered the whole 
of the rock and mineral collections, then amounting to over 
18,0110 specimens, and published a new edition of the guide 
dealing with them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 

In the gallery of this section arc represented specimen* 
of commercial and industrial interest from all parts of India, 
chiefly belonging to the vegetable kingdom. The collection 
in its general cl in me ter dates back to a period of forty years 
ago, when a provincial museum was opened in (.alcuttn the 
history of which it will be necessary to recapitulate. The 
formation of the Bengal Economic Museum was commenced in 
Calcutta in 1872, under very favourable auspices. Sir George 
Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Justice Phear instituted the forming of a complete 
collection of the commercial and industrial prof incts of Bengal, 
and making it accessible to the public. The collection 
was to include seeds, grains, fibres, silk, oils, drugs, timbers 
and minerals. A strong central committee was formed with 
Mr, Justice Phear as Chairman and Mr. H. H. Locke as 
Secretary. A Local Committee was next formed in each 
district in Bengal and Assam and acted in communication 
with and under the direction of the Qsntr&l Committee in 
sending in specimens and models. This machinery once set 
in working order produced an influx of products which the 
small stuff registered, labelled and placed away in bottles. 
Tea companies of Assam and Darjeeling sent in samples 
of their leas. The managers of the Bengal collieries supplied 
samples of their coal. The jute mills donated samples of 
raw jutes, thread and finished bags and sacks, rite Superin¬ 
tendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur, sent a collection 
of “ cyclone woods,” or specimens cut from trees blown down 
in the gardens in the cyclone of 1804 and 180*. Lae, indigo, 
tobacco and oil seeds were contributed from various districts. 
In this way the museum began to grow' in size and interest. 
Sir George Campbell at first proposed to locate the building at 
Alipore in the corner of the Belvedere grounds towards 
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Woodlands, but in December 1873. it was decided to utilize 
the Customs House godowns a butt inn on Dalhousie Square- 
here it remained until 1979, when the site was required for 
the office of the East Indian Railway Company. In 1979 it 
was moved to 12, Hastings Street, a house at'the comer of 
Hastings Street mid the Strand Road, which was unfortu¬ 
nately far too small for an adequate arrangement of the cases 
ami samples for exhibition purposes. Records show that bv 
December 1874, 2517 specimens had been received and 
catalogued: one year later, 44i>5; ot the end of 1876 85S6 
at the end of 1877, 12,140; 187s, 13,382; ^79 13 745 - 
1880. 13,937; 1881, 14,510. The museum made no progress 
after its change to Hastings Street, The removal j n 1979 
carried out in little over a month threw the collection into 
great d isorder, and for a time the exhibition was closed In 
1880 the committee wished to publish a guide book, but 
nobody with sufficient knowledge and leisure was available. 
A grant of lis. i„dOQ for an illustrated catalogue on the drug 
collection was sanctioned by the Government of Bengal' 
the preparation of this book wan entrusted to Dr. Kannv 
La]] Dpy, but ill-health prevented itg compj&tion. 

i he Bengal Economic Museum at Hastings Street was 
re-opened to the public on July 24, 1882, but the neglect 
of recent years had destroyed many of the specimens, the 
stock of bottles had long been exhausted and new presenta¬ 
tions were not properly displayed for exhibition. Next year 
the committee of the Calcutta International Exhibition i n 
searching for exhibits obtained permission from Government 
to secure the large collection of the local Museum. The 
Calcutta Exhibition was opened on the 4th December, 1883 
und the Economic Court was a temporary structure ™ the 
mnidan facing the present main building D f the Indian 

Museum. The following collections found a place in that 
Court: — 

L The Mt ' ro Election of the Bengal Economic 
Museum, 

2, Collections of Economic Products and Indian Art- 
ware made by the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department of the Government of India, 
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3, Collections of products contributed by private 
individuals. 

d. Trade samples supplied by tli-e various Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and by individual merchants. 

5, A -inn 11 series of ethnological specimens purchased 
or loaned. 

At the close of the Exhibition in l&84 T the economic 
specimens were housed in temporary shed?: on the site now 
occupied by the School of Art and in the annexe to the 
Chowring hue main buildings, but the treatment they had 
received reduced to a considerable extent the value nl the 
collection. The almimlis and cases of the old Economic 
Museum emerged from the Exhibition in a fragmentary condi¬ 
tion. Many of the samples w T ere found to be worthless and 
bad to be destroyed, Tbe total number of specimens at this 
time w*as 17,085, and registers are still preserved showing the 
names and districts where the articles had been collected. 
Those that were presentable were orderly arranged in tbe new 
temporary quarters, but for the next few years the staff 
could do little more than cope with the damaging influence 
of the climate. The Trustees reported, ,r Wo are at present 
concerned in the almost helpless task of checking the decay 
and decomposition incidental to thousands of samples ol 
raw products Imperfectly housedThe absence of a tech¬ 
nical staff and the attendance of an officer for about one 
hour a day ivere not conducive to the development of a 
museum with any scientific pretension b* Mr. T. N* Mukerjjj 
who hail made himself an authority on Indian ftrtware, was 
appointed Assistant Curator in 1 &B6 t and on April 1st, 18^7, 
the Economic and Art Section, which had formed a separate 
institution under the direct control of the Government of 
Bengal, was brought under the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum by Act IV of 1887- 

The Trustees undertook their new duties with some 
diffidence ; they felt that until suitable accommodation and 
scientific supervision were provided for the collections they 
would be able to do little towards carrying out the object of 
the Trust effectively. It was necessary to arrange properly 
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and complete the new collections in a systematic way that 
would meet the wants of the scientific enquirer as well as of 
the manufacturer or merchant, and provide instruct ion and 
recreation for the general public. 

Iu 188S, the Government of Bengal wm able to commence 
the construction of the wing in Hudder street, which it had 
in undertaken to erect. The wing was finished in 

1801, and Mr. Thurston „ who was then acting for Dr. Watt 
a* Reporter on Economic Products in executive charge of 
the Economic and Art Section, removed all the collections of 
economic products, artware and ethnology into the new build¬ 
ing. The Art Gallery was opened to the public in September 
1H02 ; but much remained to he done to get tlje economic 
collection into a tit state for exhibition. 

About this time a new system was inaugurated fur mak¬ 
ing a collection of economic products. Various exhibitions 
held in Europe and elsewhere required samples of products, 
and they were supplied from the Museum stock or obtained 
by the staff of the Economic Section. The preparation of 
a permanent exhibit at the Imperial Institute afforded ail 
excellent opportunity for collecting new material of which 
duplicates were retained and utilized in building up the 
present Economic Court. Xew registers were started, and 
new fittings were obtained which were calculated to pre¬ 
serve the samples from dust and damp. Dr, Watt de¬ 
signed the arrangements of the ^otirfc, and in l^*9 made a 
tour throughout India to collect specimens of commercial 
interest. The Economic Court was opened to the public on 
May 2Mthj 1901. when the registers recorded 15,185 specimens 
in addition to a few articles belonging to the Bengal Economic 
.Museum. The collection continued to expand anil during 
the years 1904 to 1910 received between 700 and 800 samples 
a year, A selection of the most instructive specimens are 
exhibited in the court while a large number of cereals, pulses 
and drugs are registered n.nd kept in the herbarium for 
scientific study. 

The collections in this gallery are arranged iu eight bays 
under the following subjects;— 
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L Gums* resins, India rubber, lae, kino, 

2. Oils, oil seeds , oil cakes p soap and waxes, 

3. Dyes, tans, e.g* indigo and cutch, 

4. Fibres: silk, cotton p jute^ wool. 

5 t Medicinal products and indigenous drugs, 

EL Narcotics: opium. Indian hemp and tobacco* 

7. Food substances : sugar, starch, cereals, 

8. Timbers* 

ha the centre of the gallery are displayed the finished 
commercial articles as they arc produced by Indian factories. 
The wall-cases are construe tec i under three divisions: the 
larger glass cases exhibit the more important products : 
sloping cases contain articles of secondary importance; while 
on the walls of the bays are placed all other substances of 
the some clasn alphabetically arranged m glass-faced index 
boxes. The object of this gallery has been to give in a bird's- 
eye view an illustration of the trade and commerce of the 
country. 

The Reporter on Economic Products ns noticed above, 
was placed in charge of the Economic and Art Section when 
the collections were transferred to the new building. The 
duty of this officer was to collect and arrange information 
by means of a system of ledge ring of agricultural and com¬ 
mercial products, and to publish the remits when enquiry 
was sufficiently advanced The organ of the department 
was the H ‘ Agricultural Ledger,” a publication serving as a 
supplement to the M Dictionary of Economic Product* ” edited 
during 18K1) to 1803 by Dr, (now Sir) George Watt. The work 
of the officer was also to collect specimens mentioned ia the 
Dictionary, to identify samples and to give information to 
correspondents nil over India. Such work was inseparable 
from the Economic Court, where authentic specimens were 
received, studied and scientifically arranged under their 
respective subjects. New material was constantly being 
brought together and constituted a bureau of economic in¬ 
formation found nowhere else in ihe East. Atone time it was 
intended to revise the 11 Dictionary of Economic Products 11 
and bring it up to date, but it was considered that 41 work 
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dentin*' with the major products should he compiled in the 
first plare. This was taken in hand and the ledger and 
correspondence files of the office were utilized by Sir George 
Watt in writing the ■‘Commercial Products of Indio which 
was completed at Kew in 1907, 

Mr I. H. Burk ill succeeded Sir George Watt in the Museum 
in ioni, and continued to add largely to the Economic Court. 
He carried out a number of tours in different parts of ] ndin and 
made special studies of cotton, jute, fibre-plants, pulses and 
apices He also prosecuted an exhaustive study of yams, an 
i m porta i it famine-food yielded by the genus Dvxcorm, Besides 
contributing numerous interesting botanical papers to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, he wrote on the plants of Baluchis¬ 
tan and Nepal. He was Botanist in the Abor Expedition of 
1ft 11-12. On the formation of the Indian Indigenous Drugs 
Committee in IS95, the Reporter on Economic Products 
wu* appointed Secretary. The drugs for experiment were 
distributed by the Medical Store Department and all the 
results of the clinical investigations were received in the office 
of the Reporter, where the meetings of the committee were 
held. 

The need for a chemical laboratory for testing economic 
products in connection with this office was long felt. When 
Mr. D. Hooper, Into Government Qu biologist to the Madras 
Government, joined the staff in 1697, suitable rooms were fitted 
upon ground floor, giis was installed and technical analyses 
were undertaken. Tanning materials were first taken up 
and the amount of tannin in a large number of the more 
important barks, fruits and their extracts was estimated. 
Gums suitable for confectionery were tasted for their physi¬ 
cal and chemical properties, and the gums of authentic 
h pedes of Acacia were examined comparatively. Indigenous 
resins of the dammar class were tested os to their solubility 
and chemical values as compared with imported resins. The 
nature of gutta-percha and India rubber obtained from local 
sources was examined. The composition of oils and fata of 
India was reported upon in Agricultural Ledger No. 5 of 
1912, and a comprehensive account of Indian beeswax 
formed the subject of the Agricultural Ledger No. 7 of 1904, 
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Paper-making materials were tested for cellulose and textile 
and rope *lit*res were estimated for their strength. Food 
products received attention, and analyses were made of 
numerous cereal grains, famine food' and pot herbs. Indi 
genous drugs were tested for their active principles and 
several were chemically examined for the first time. The 
following deserve mention: Adkatoda Vaei&i , Indian podophyl¬ 
lum, *i«o, Icamaia, teams, Indian hemp, cinchona. Burmese 
stornx, cutch, ipecacuanha and jalap. 

The laboratory was closed on April 1st, in13. hroin the 
year 1S97 to 1913, over 4,000 museum specimens were chemi¬ 
cally examined and the results were recorded in the Annual 
Report of the Industrial Section. Analyses were also con¬ 
ducted on behalf of the Controller of Piloting, Stamps and 
Stationery, the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
the Customs Department, and the Admiralty. Consignments 
of economic products have been sent on various occasions to 
Europe for chemical and physiological investigation. Most 
of the specimens were despatched to the Imperial Institute. 
London, while others were sent to Professor A. <}. Perkin. 
Leeds. Dr. E. Sehaer, Stra-s burg, Messrs. Schimmd k Co., 
Leipzig, and other experts. 

A portion of the laboratory has been used by the Assis¬ 
tants of the Scientific Olficer of the Indian Tea Association, 
whose head-quarters for part of the year are. by permission 
of the Trustees p situated in the Museum. 

In February 1912, this Section of the Museum was 
placed under the Botanical Survey of India, and the Director 
of the Survey, under the Indian Museum Act, 1910, becomes 
ex officio officer in charge of the industrial Section. The 
designation of the officer in executive control of the section 
was at the same time changed from “ Reporter on Economic 
Products ” to “Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survey 
of Indirx/* 






CHAPTER VIL 

THE ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 

In this chapter we have to trace the history of the 
zoological collections of the Indian Museum and the uses to 
which they have been put both aw material for research and 
as objects of exposition. 

The study of zoology was not encouraged in the hegili¬ 
ning by the Asiatic Society : indeed, Sir William Jones express¬ 
ly discouraged it ai likely to bring about unnecessary suffer¬ 
ing and slaughter among the animals of the country. Even ;i 
prejudice of the Founder naturally had great influence on the 
early history of the Society, and it was not until nearly half n 
century later that serious zoological investigation* were 
star to! under its auspices at the instance of Brian Hodgson, 
whose researches on the fauna ot Nepal afterwards became 
a classic of natural history. 

In the early days of his work in Nepal Brian Hodgson 
presented many valuable specimens to the Society** Museum, 
to which his precept and example were of the greatest pos¬ 
sible value. The real father of the zoological section of what 
is now the radian Museum, must, however, be named in 
Edward Blyth (see the biographical notice in chapter ix) t 
who was appointed curator in 1813 and immediately 
sot about collecting and describing the vertebrate fauna 
of the Indian Empire, and more particularly that of it* 
eastern districts, with a diligence and care attested by 
the fact that few of the species he described of which the 
type-specimens have recently been re-examined, have been 
found to be synonymous with others previously recognized. 
To the invertebrates he was able to pay comparatively little 
attention, but it ia interesting to note that there arc still in 
the Indian Museum specimen* of freshwater prawns which he 
had named, evidently with the intention of describing them, 
and that one of liis nominal specie* in this group still awaits 
a scientific diagnosis. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 




As Sir Ajiutoah Mookerjee hm pointed out in die first 
chapter of this hook, our zoological collections have been 
derived mainly from five sources t which may be tabulated as 
follows :■— 

(1) The old collections of the Asiatic Society ; 

(2) the marine collections made by successive Surgeon- 

Naturalists on board the EJ.M.S. ‘ Investigator^- 

( 3 ) the collections made on military and political expedi¬ 

tious ; 

(4) the gifts of private donors, and 

f 5 ) the collections made by members of the Museum 
stall. 

The zoological collections of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal wore mainly of \ ertebrate nnimalsr They were 
housed for many year& in gluaa cases by no means dust-proof 
and their successive curators had little time or opportu- 
nity to protect them against the ravages of animals and 
vegetable pests. That many of l 5 lytlTs specimens still exist 
in good condition is a testimony to the climate of Calcutta in 
ao far as the preservation of zoological specimens is con¬ 
cerned. 

A glance through the Aeiatick Researches and old volumes 
of the Proceedings and the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal reveal* a host (if tiame& of well-known naturalists, 
most of them contributors alike to the collections and to the 
piihUcatioii^ of the Society:— 

J. Armstrong, Valentino Hall, W- H. Henson. William 
and Henry Blanford, Edward Blyth, W. E. Brooks, Theodore 
Cantor, John Cock burn, Francis Day, G, E. Dobson, H. H. 
Cod will'Austen, Thomas Hard wicke, Brian Hodgson, Allan 
Hume, Thomas Hutton, T. C, Jerdon, John McClelland, 
Geoffrey and Henry Nevill, J. T. Pearson, F. A. de Roep- 
atorff, W. Roxburgh, Ferdinand Stoliczka, Robert, Swinhoe, 
W, H. Sykes, William Theobald, 8 , R. Tickell, R. C. Tytler. 

In this long list the names of three distinguished mem¬ 
bers of the Geological Survey of India stand out pre-eminent 
in reference to the zoological collection—those of William 
Blanford (with which that of his brother Henry, meteorologist 
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and conchologi&t, is often associated), Ferdinand Stoliczka 
and William Theobald. 

William Blanford 1 joined the Geological Survey of India 
in 1856 and retired in 1882, He died as recently as 1003, 
As a zoologist he is best known in connection with the official 
pL Fauna of British India 1 *, t-he inception of which was due 
to his untiring efforts. To this series he himself contributed 
the volume on the mammals and two of the four volumes on 
birds, A first volume on the mollusca that he had begun hut 
left unfinished was completed by Colonel God win-Austen, 
Hardly less valuable to tbo study of zoology in this country is 
the long series of papers which he contributed to the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society before his retirement. He was one of 
the moat active agents in the foundation of the Indian Mus¬ 
eum as a Government institution and also in the negotiations 
connected ivith the first zoological work of the "Investigator, 1 
His private collect ions, gathered together in the course of 
his geological work in Persia and Abyssinia and in the Central 
Provinces j Orissa and other parts ol the Indian Empire, 
were distributed to the Indian Museum in which the ma¬ 
jority of hia types of vertebrate animate are still preserved, 
and to the British Museum, in which the molluscs that 
occupied the studies of Ids later retirement found a perma¬ 
nent resting-place. 

Ferdinand StdUezka, 1 who came to India from Vienna as 
a member of the same service in 18152 and met an early 
death in Lodak on his return from an expedition to Central 
Asia in 1874, had an even wider outlook cm the animal king¬ 
dom than Stanford; his investigations had reference to still 
more diverse groups of animals* He was the first natural¬ 
ist to give an adequate description of the internal anatomy 
of a sea-anemone; he was a pioneer in the study of Indian 
arachiiology; ho described a long series of Indian and 
Malayan molluscs, frogs and reptiles l and was able to turn 


l Obltonry Xoticoo by Sir Thomas nod Col. A Alc’OC-k ; Rcc. 
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his knowledge of the osteology rsf living vertebrates to good 
account in his examination of fossil remains, The specimen? 
he collected are still remarkshle for their excellent state of 
preservation and it is worthy of comment that so recently as 
1012’ Dr* Ekandranath Ghosh was able to prepare a minute 
histological account of the anatomy of certain slugs based 
entirely on the examination of specimens preserved by 
Steliczka in IS72 + 

In the early days of his work in Lidia Stoliczka was in 
the habit of sending the zoological specimens he obtained to 
Vienna, where several of liis types of reptiles are still pre¬ 
served g hut later on T as he came to recognize the scientific needs 
of India, lie presented the many invaluable collections he 
made in the East to the Asiatic Society’s Museum or, later, 
to the Indian Museum, to which. he bequeathed the specimens 
in his possesHion at the time of his death, 

William Theobald’s 1 knowledge of zoology was Iesa ex- 
ten si ve than that possessed by Elftrtford and Stoliezka* but 
hh work on the reptiles and the molluscs is of enduring 
importance and the collections he made are still of very great 
value, Theobald came to India in 1S40 as an assistant to 
tli r- Geological Surveyor under the Government of Bengal and 
was connected with the subsequently instituted Geological 
Survey of India until LSS L He died in I90H- 

With the names of Stanford, StoUezka and Theobald 
must be joined that of Geoffrey Xevi!i p who after the founda¬ 
tion of the Indian Museum m a separate institution 
Assistant Secretary and Librarian therein. It is to him that 
the excellence ot our collection of shells is still in great part 
due. 

With these names of naturalists now no longer living 
that of the veteran zoologist and geographer Lt.-Coionel H. H. 
Godnin-Austen calls for special mention. In a ripe old age 
he continues in England to prosecute the malacologies! st udies 
which the companionship of Bedford and his contemporaries 
festered in the Asiatic Society a Museum, To Colonel Godwin- 
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Austen tin* Furl inn Museum owes Ecological collections from 
A fleam and Burma of the greatest scientific value. 

The collections of the 4 Investigator/ or rather of the two 
H Investigators, 1 are ol such unique importance that their 
history is dealt with in a separate chapter t which we owe to 
the present Surgeon-Naturalist. The fascinating hook of one 
his predecessors—Alcock's “Naturalist in Indian Seas 11 
(London: John Murray: 1002)—should also be read by all 
who are interested in the natural history of eastern waters. 

As an appendix to the chapter on the J Investigator 1 
it is convenient here to allude to the specimens obtained in 
1908-1900 by the Bengal Fisheries Steamer + Golden &own/ 
from which we gained in particular an invaluable series of the 
rarer and larger rays of the Bay of Bengal p as well as many 
representatives of the sponges and cadent era tee, molluscs 
and erustaeea characteristic of its shallower waters This 
collection is proving particularly useful for comparison with 
that of the 1 Investigator, 1 the successive surgeon-naturalists 
on board which have until recently devoted most of their 
attention, as ha=? been natural rind proper in the oircuoAstU- 
ceiq to the deep-sea fauna. We have to thank Faith Dr, J. 
Travis Jenkins, late scientific adviser on fisheries to the 
Government of Bengal, and also Capt G. Mann, skipper of 
the trawler, for devoting much time and trouble p in a total 
a lienee of .scientific equipment, to the accumulation of a 
mass of valuable material 3 the classification of which is still 
by no means complete, 1 

Fn passing under rapid and necessarily superficial review 
the various military and political expeditions on which koo- 
logical specimens were obtained lor the Indian Museum, it will 
be convenient to group them geographic a I Iv and, as the majo¬ 
rity took place on or near the northern frontier of the Indian 
Empire, to proceed along a line extending, with considerable 
gaps, from Persia in the North-West to the Chinese province 
of Yunnan in the extreme Fuat. 

The drat collection that must be noticed nn this plan ta 

I J. Trunin Jenkins, l>b*WYAtkmi on tIs* KlirUJowwat.r FrtUnft of tfu> 
Bay of Bangui ran!* On ths iMigtU FMicrira HteJUn Tniwlar " Guidon 
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that made on ihe journeys of the Persian Boundary Com¬ 
mission (187072) by Major Oliver 8t. John (with the help 
of a collector from the Museum) and by Blunford. The 
zoological results of this expedition were published by Blath 
ford in 1876 in the second volume of fci Eastern Persia 17 (Lon- 
don: Mae m i 11 an & Co,). With a few exosptions t i n vertebratea 
were not collected, and even the fish remained unnamed 
in Calcutta until 1910, when they were described in the 
Records of the Indian Museum by Dr, Jenkins. The whole 
collection is one of great value„ lor little zoological work has 
since been done in parts of the country traversed; the 
majority of the specimens still remain in good condition. 

Collections from three other political expeditions to the 
frontier of Persia and Afghanistan are preserved in the 
1 ncli&n Museum ; those of the Afghan Delimitation Commis¬ 
sion of 1S85, the Afghan-Baluch Boundary Commission of 
1898 and the Seistan Arbitration Commission of 1903-95* 

On the first of these Dr T J_ E. T, Aitclriaon collected 
large numbers of vertebrates and invertebrates, on both of 
which he published a report in the Transactions of the 
Unnean Society in 1887. On the same expedition Capt, 
C, E. Yale obtained a considerable series of mam mala, which 
were described in the same year by Dr, J. Scully in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. CapL Yale's 
specimens were presented direct to the Indian Museum, but 
of the larger and more general collection only duplicates 
were Bent to Calcutta. 

The other two expeditions on the Afghan frontier were 
both under the command of Sir Henry McMahon, now Sec¬ 
retary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department, 
who took great personal interest in the specimen^ obtained ; 
in 1898 Captain {now Licutenant-Colond) F. P, Maynard, 
LSI.8., also supervised the collector's work. More specimens 
were obtained in that year than in 1003 to 1995 and few 
specie*: not represented in the earlier collection were found in 
the second; with the exception of fish, of which several new 
species from the Helm and basin were described by Mr. 
Tate Regan of the British Museum In the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1906 and by Or. B. L. Chaud- 
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huri in the Records of the Indian Museum in 1&99. Most 
of the specimens reached Calcutta in fair condition on both 
occasions and. regarded a* a whole, the material is of con¬ 
siderable interest* 

The fauna of Afghanistan itself is poorly represented in 
the Indian Museum and, indeed, almost unknown; but u 
collection is present from the Russian frontier on the 
Pamirs, This was obtained'in ISM by Captain (now It- 
Colonel) A. W Alcock, IMS., who served as Surgeon- 
Xritiirfili<t with the Pamir Boundary Commission and des¬ 
cribed his zoological work in his 11 Report on the Natural 
History Results of the Pamir Boundary Commission which 
urn* issued officially In Calcutta in 1898. Though small, the 
collection is valuable ; chiefly on account of the fish and of the 
butterflies. Interesting specimen* of other vertebrate* and 
insects, of the lower Crustacea [including two types) and of 
freshwater molluscs were* however, also preserved. 

A much larger collection i s that made by Dr. F. Stolicska, 
and the officers of the Second Yarkand Mission (1874-71) on 
the North-West Frontier of India and in Chinese Turkestan. 
A full account is published in the ' c Scientific Result* of the 
Second Yarkand Mission " issued by the Government of 
India {1878-91). Although particularly rich in vertebrate* 
of all groups, it also included a very valuable set of beetle* 
and spiders. The different groups were fully worked out by 
leading authorities of the time, and Urge numb cm of type 
specimens wore named, the majority being returned in due 
course to Calcutta. It has not T however, been possible to 
trace the ultimate Fate of the spiders, and in this case, a* in 
ho many other*, zoological research actually in progress in 
India is handicapped by the fact that the specimens are not 
available for comparison in this country. It was while re¬ 
turning from the expedition that Stoliczka died. 

The lower hills of the Western Himalayas, Sikkim (native 
and British), and the more accessible purls of Nepal are 
represented by numerous collection*, sin ill and great, in the 
Indian Museum; but this is the result ol the liberality of 
private naturalists and of the work of our own officers and 
collector* rather than of the journeys of historical expeditions. 
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To reach the next field investigated zoologically by an ex¬ 
pedition of the kind, it is necessary to cross the Himalayas 
and enter on, the highlands of Tibet. 

On the military expedition to Lh&asa in L903-04 s a 
member of the Indian Medical Service was instructed to 
make zoological collections on behalf of the Government of 
India. As the specimens were obtained, they were sent 
down to Calcutta and were sorted out in the Museum* 
By order of the Viceroy ( Lord Curzou}. however, they were 
then dispatched to London, and only a comparatively small 
number of duplicates were finally returned to India. 

As an indirect result of the expedition the Museum pro¬ 
fited much more extensively, for several of the medical officers 
who have been stationed at GyanUe have presented valuable 
collections* Special mention in this connection may be made 
of Capt. F r II, Stewart, I.M.S.* the results of whose work in 
Tibet on the aquatic fauna were published in the Records of 
the Indian Museum in 1911 and 1912. 

Bhutan is still an unknown country to naturalists and 
its territory represents the most important 14 a p in our geogra¬ 
phical knowledge of the Himalayan fauna. Last of Bhutan 
two expeditions of very different date are of zoological im¬ 
portance* namely the Da tin Expedition of 1^74-To and the 
Abor Expedition of 191 M2. 

On the first of these, Godwin^ Alisten, then a major in b 
the Royal Engineers attached to the Survey of India, him¬ 
self made collections of great value p and also encouraged 
his subordinate officers to do the like. A large proportion 
of these specimens he generously presented to the Indian 
Museum. Among them are included many examples of 
rare or almost unknown beetles and lizards, crustacea and 
mammals. 

The Vbor Expedition of MH1-18!2 was the first frontier 
expedition on which permission was given for a scientific 
man to accompany the force solely in the capacity of zoolo¬ 
gist and anthropologist. Mr* 8* W. Kemp, Senior Assistant 
Superintendent In the Zoological Section of the Indian 
Museum, waft the naturalist to whom this pioneer service was 
granted. He was given unstinted assistance by many 
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oUlcers both military and medical, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the expedition took place at a time of year 
(the winter months) most unfavourable to many forma of 
life, his collection^ which are being described by many 
specialists of different nationalities in a special volume (VIIf) 
of the Records of the Indian Museum, were of exceptional 
interest, more especially as regards the lower vertebrates, 
the earthworms, mollusca* land planarjans, and other 
terricolous and aquatic groups. The great find ” of the 
expedition was undoubtedly a new genus and species of 
that peculiar group the Ooychophora t intermediate in many 
respects between the arthropods and the annelid worms. 
This little animal has been named by Mr Kemp Tpphioperi- 
pat us mlliamsoni, in memory of Mr, X. Williamson whose 
murder was the ultimate cause of the expedition ft the 
only member of its group that, has been found north of the 
Isthmus of Kra in the Malay Peninsula, and may, therefore a 
be said to be the only pcripatu* els yet known from continen¬ 
tal Asia, 

Two expeditions still remain to be considered. Both of 
them parsed through Burma to Western China and in both Dr. 
J. Anderson, the first Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
took a prominent part as medical man and naturalist. 
The first was in 1868: and the second in 1875. The zoologi¬ 
cal collections formed a basis of extensive research, both 
anatomical and systematic, on the part both of Anderson 
himself and of other workers in Calcutta. The results were 
published in two large volumes (text and plate*) under the 
title of lfc Anatomical and Zoological Researches ; comprising 
an account of the zoological results of the two expeditions 
to Western Yunnan in ISGft and 1 ; And a monograph of 

the two Cetacean genera, Platanista and Grcella.'* Unfor¬ 
tunately a considerable proportion of the specimens appear 
either to have been lost after their arrival in Calcutta, 
or possibly never to have been brought back to India; 
for apparently Dr. Anderson was in the habit of pre¬ 
paring in the field very elaborate descriptions of the 
animals he collected, and of drawing detailed figures while 
they were still fresh. Those specimens that remain, how- 
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ever, are of great importance arid value, including as they 
da many types and not a feiv unique specimens. They 
represent a fauna of which recent additions have been 
made to our collections by the specimens brought to India 
by Mr, J + Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey, and des¬ 
cribed in the Records of the Indian Museum in 1910* 

Among the private donors to whom the Museum is 
more especially indebted, a considerable number have al¬ 
ready been mentioned in reference to the collections of the 
Asiatic Society, and to those made on military and political 
expeditions. Such names as those of Blnnford and Sto- 
Hozka. God win-Austen and John Anderson would naturally 
be inscribed on any list of our benefactors. Indeed, Dr, An¬ 
derson in particular would hardly escape mention under seve¬ 
ral different headings, whether as official surgeon-natural is l 
beyond the frontier f as an officer of the Museum, or an n 
munificent donor. It is no secret that a great part of the 
expenses he incurred in making the collections which found 
their resting-place in the Museum was incurred at his own 
private charges. 

The zoological collections tlmt the Museum owes to pri¬ 
vate* donors arc chiefly representative of localities or districts 
rather than of special groups of animals. The extremely 
varied and abundant sped menu from the north-east corner 
of Assam presented by the late* Mr, 5, K. Fed, a well-known 
tea-planter of Sibsagar, are, for example, of peculiar value 
as illustrating the fauna of one of the most interesting dis¬ 
tricts in the Indian Empire; while those collected by several 
of the Hugli pilots, notably Messrs. W. M. Daly, A. J, Milner 
and J. Barnet, at the mouth of that river ( are from a region 
hardly surpassed in interest for the study of the origin of 
freshwater faunas, From the Andaman Islands anti the 
Nicobare Lt-Gokuwl A. Ft. S. Anderson, LMA, continued for 
several years, while in medical charge of the convict settle¬ 
ment at Port Blair, to send to Calcutta a continuous stream 
of valuable material representing in particular the inverte¬ 
brates and the to war vertebrates. Ills generosity in this 
direction has been continued recently by Mr 0. G- Rogers„ 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma , who has also collected 
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for us many specimens from the Arfikatl and tin* Pegu 
Vernas— hill-ranges a* little known zoologically as any in the 
country, 

These are of course mere instances, which space renders 
it impossible to multiply. 

The Museum has acquired few zoological collections by 
purchase, but those obtained in this way include the first set 
of the late Dr. Francis Day's collection of Indian fishes, and 
the whole of the lute Mr. L. do Niceville's collection of 
butter Ihos. 

Tiie officers of the Museum have always considered 
field-work an important part of their duties. The late 
Dr. John Anderson’s work as a field-naturalist has already 
been noticed. Shortly before leaving India he undertook 
on his own account an expedition to the Morgui Archipelago, 
the zoological results of which were fully described in 
two special volumes of the Journal of the Unnean Society 
/voL*. XXI and XXIL. 1K8S-S9}. The valuable collec¬ 
tions he made were sent to the Indian Museum, but iiiiftir- 
tuoately, iu the confusion that occurred at the time of 
Ids departure, a certain proportion of them were lost The 
specimens that remain are among the most valuable series 
of a littoral and insular fauna that we posses. 

At an even earlier date the late Mr. Wood-Mason, then 
Deputy Superintendent, who had taken a very prominent 
part in the foundation of the biological work of the ' Inves¬ 
tigator’, had commenced a survey of the Indian marine mid 
freshwatec Crustacea, which baa borne no less valuable and 
perhaps more lasting fruit. His energies were not confined 
to the zeal with which he persuaded friends and correspon¬ 
dents in all parts of the Indian Empire, and even so far 
beyond its frontiers as Hongkong and Mauritius, to contri¬ 
bute specimens of crabs, prawns and stoma topod Crustacea; 
for he made the fullest possible use of the little opportunity 
he had for field-work, not only as regards the groups (crus, 
tacea and insects) in which he took a special interest, but 
also in respect to many others. On one occasion he acted 
as Surgeon-Naturalist for some months, and 1873 he accom- 
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punied the tat© Dr. Valent hit* Ball, then a member of the' 
Geologic©! Surrey of India, to the islands of the Bay of 
Bengal, and in particular the isolated islet of Xarcendam, 
which enjoys the peculiar distinction of being the only habitat 
of a well-defined species of hornbill (RhytUfaczro* narcondami y 
Hume)* This tour was described in a charming manner by 
Dr. Ball in his book 4 'Jungle Life in India 11 (T. dt* La Rue 
& Co, ; London, 18.80), 

In the time of Wood-M ison and his immediate successor 
the work of the Museum was greatly increased nt head- 
quarter©, while the zoological staff was actually diminished. 
It therefore became more and more difficult for the superin¬ 
tendent to leave Calcutta, and if was only a few years ago 
that facilities were given for regular touring on the jjart of 
the scientific staff. The rapid increase in the collections in 
the time of Alcock was very largely due to the work of the 
g InvestigatoI s , and to the generosity of private donors 
stimulated by his ow n zeal. 

Both Mr, Frank Finn and Dr. N. Atin&ndale were, 
however, sent on deputation to various localises while they 
held successively tin office of Deputy Superintendent, and 
a certain number of interesting specimens were obtained by 
them in the Andamans and in the country adjacent to the 
(Julf of Manaar. 

Of recent years the practice of touring ha- been resumed 
with vigour. While in the field the scientific officers have 
had two main objects in view—to obtain material for a 
.survey of the fresh- and brackish-water fauna of different 
parts, of the Indian Empire * and to elucidate and illustrate 
the precise distribution of the Indian representative^ of 
several groups, more particularly the Crustacea t coleoptera, 
arachnida, reptiles, and hatraehiaim lire birds and mammals 
have l>een perforce neglected, but, with only four scientific 
officers, it haw naturally been impossible to pay attention 
to the whole of the animal kingdom, and the admirable work 
of the Bombay Natural History Society has done much, so 
far as the fauna of India is concerned* to till in this gap in 
our organization. The number and the importance of the 
specimens obtained in those groups on w hich special work has 
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been dona in connection with the Museum ure clearly shown 
in the papers published in the Records of the Indian Museum 
and in the last few volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal t not to mention t-hosa of the official 
Fauna of British India n edited and published in England, 

In the centenary volume published by the Asiatic: Society 
in 1SH5 P a complete list given of aEl the papers on zoological 
subjects in the Asia tick Researches and the earlier numbers 
of the Society's Journal and Proceedings. This list gives 
a very fair idea of the manner in which the collections 
that accumulated in the time of Blyth and his predecessors 
and immediate successors were utilised for the purpose of 
research: but subsequent memoirs on material acquired Inter 
were so frequently published outside India that the full 
extent of the zoological work done in thb country was 
never realized cither here or in England, and even when* 
under the superintendence of Alcock, the Museum com¬ 
menced the publication of its own monographs/ the re¬ 
search they embodied, although its value was recognized, 
was never attributed to India. 

To strengthen the solidarity nf zoological study in the 
country p it was, therefore, decided in IU07 to publish two 
periodicals to be called respectively the x< Records 1 " and tho 
+ l Memoirs of the Indian Museum, 1 * and to issue in them such 
papers as had hitherto been published in European journals, 
in that of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, or in the form of 
isolate! monographs. The Memoirs were to he reserved for 
the more comprehensive papers and for those that needed 
illustrations of a larger size, while the Records were to con¬ 
sist of shorter accounts of the current work of the Museum, 
ami also of other zoological research that had a direct hearing 
on India, As three volumes of the Memoirs have already 
appeared and nine of the Records, it is not too early to 
claim that they have boon successful, both from a purely 
scientific point of view and also in attaining the special 
object for which they were inaugurated. Their success is 
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clue In large measure to the hearty co-operation of many 
contributors batik in India and abroad. Among workers in 
this country who are not members of (he Museum staff, 
Mr. E, Brunetir and Major J, Stephenson may he meufUmed 
in particular. 

The zoologists of the Indian Museum have always recog¬ 
nized that zoological work undertaken in connection with a 
museum, even if much of it is done in the field, must he 
largely of a systematic or taxonomic nature; hut they haw 
endeavoured to infuse therein a spirit of philosophy, and 
lately have been encouraged in the belief that taxonomy 
itself will fail of its object if it be divorced from bionomics 
and geography. 


\\ Itho u t books sy $ te m a t ic zoo logy is i m p ossi b| f\ Ca Icutt a 
zoologists are, therefore ^ fortunate in having at their disposal 
ct library that is certainly no less complete than that of most 
English centres of the science. The library is that of the zoo¬ 
logical section of the Indian Museum. It now includes some 
twelve thousand volumes, and has increased in the last few 
year* at the rate of over six hundred volumes a year. Where 
it is deficient is mainly in some of the older works that have 
already become classics, and in the full issues of certain 
periodicals ; and most of these in both cases are to be obtained 
from the libraries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal or the 
Geological Survey of India. The generosity with width the 
Museum library is treated by the Trustees and by the Educa¬ 
tion Department of the Government of India is perhaps 
the strongest proof of tin? encouragement given to zoological 
research of recent years by Loth bodies. 

Another proof lien in the construction of the new zoo¬ 
logical laboratories erected in 1912 on the top of the old 
building, Apart from a public lecture-room, one corner 
of which in fitted up for microtome work, and a photugm- 
phic room, they cover an area of 8620 square feet and arc 
now well supplied with the necessary apparatus. The thanks 
of nl] concerned in planning and using them are due to 
Mr, H. A- Crunch, Consulting Architect to the Government 
of Bengal* who showed a readiness to fall in with the wishes 
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of the scientific staff. and at the same time a fertility of 
resource in meeting their needs—more particularly in the 
important matters of lighting and ventilation, that has not 
always been displayed in the erection of museum buildings* 
The cost of these laboratories was approximately Rs. 1, 22,000 
anti was met from a special grant made for the improvement 
of the Museum by I-ord Curzon's Government in 1904 and 
augmented by that of Lord Minto in 1906. 

In addition to the spare occupied by the laboratories a 
eons id era h|y grea t er a rea is co v errs 1 11 l y the ea bine ts t h at c on ta i n 
the zoological collections not exhibited to the public. Except 
in the ease of specimens that are practically indestructible, 
only duplicate material is now displayed in the show-cases of 
the public galleries. 

It is not possible to approach the question of the utilisa¬ 
tion of the Museum collections for purposes of display and 
popular education with the same confidence as that with 
which their scientific utilization has been discussed. Super¬ 
intendents of the Indian Museum have been faced through¬ 
out its history as a government institution by the fact that 
the funds at their disposal have not been adequate both to 
encourage zoological research, and to display to the public 
its results in a manner worthy of an Imperial Museum, 
They have deliberately chosen the alternative that seemed 
to the m i n the peculiar circumstances prevalent in India, 
the better of the two, and have frankly claimed that the chief 
function nf the zoological section must be to net as a centre 
of investigation. 

The peculiar difficulties that exist in India in respect to 
the public galleries of a zoological museum are both physical 
arul educational. On the one hand we have the tropical lights 
and a comparatively great range of temperature ; on the 
other, both the illiterate condition of the vast majority of 
the visitors and the eagerness with which sly dents learn the 
statements on labels by rote. The hist is a difficulty that it 
is apparently by no means easy for a museum-curator in 
Europe to appreciate, but it is a very real one in Bengal, 
if not also in other countries. Another fact that has un- 
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duubtedly influenced the development of the zoological 
section of the Indian Museum is the small amount of zoologi¬ 
cal research hitherto undertaken in Indian universities. 

In our galleries some of the stuffed animals have been 
displayed for over lialf a century and should undoubtedly bo 
replaced, if proper precautions could be taken to preserve 
those substituted for them. In Calcutta the museum-curator 
is* fortunate in not having to face either the salt-laden sea- 
breezes that in many tropical localities make it difficult to 
keep dried specimens dry * or fcho extreme seasonal and diurnal 
variations of temperature and moisture that cause speci¬ 
mens of the kind at one time to shrivel up or crumble away 
and at another to be in a sodden condition. Relatively speak¬ 
ing, t herefore, Calcutta has an equable climate by no means 
unfavourable fur the preservation of zoological material— 
provided that sufficient caro can be taken of the specimens. 
So far as the public galleries of the Museum arc concerned , 
all that is now necessary is a liberal expenditure of money. 

Six of these galleries are devoted to zoology ? covering a 
total area of 26,400 square feet. Two arc on the ground- 
floor, on the side of the quadrangle furthest from the main 
entrance; while the other four arc above them on the first 
storey. Of the former, the largest {with a floor space of 
7,440 square feet) is devoted to the Crustacea and to all 
other iuvertebrates except the insects and their dose allies. 
That the galleries arc as good as they art- is duo mainly to 
Colonel Alcock's devotion. 

The most important feature of the large Invertebrate 
Gallery js the exhibition of decapod cru&t&eea arranged by 
Alcoek h who devoted not only a very special knowledge of 
these animals hut also a keen instinct for artistic display 
to their arrangement Typical representatives of the larger 
groups are shown, with torso descriptive labels painted 
in white on black boards; while the different families (more 
especially those rvprefuted in the seas, rivers, etc, of India) 
are also shown with similar labels. Individual specimens 
belonging to species of particular interest in respect to habit* 
or distribution also hear descriptive labels on tbe jars in 
which they are preserved, in addition to the scientific and 
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(wherever possible) trivial names with which all arc in¬ 
scribed. 

The research collection of marine invertebrates is stored, 
together with those of the reptiles arul hatrachians, in two 
large galleries adjacent to the library upstairs p with the ex¬ 
ception of a few of the smaller groups kept in the superin¬ 
tend tut s s 1 ah or at or y + 

The other zoological gallery on the ground-floor is much 
smaller, occupying only 1700 square feet; it contains insects, 
arachnids, myriapods and several other smaller groups, 
Wood-Mason and de Niceville devotee I particular attention 
to this gallery and devised, together or separately, some 
simple and ingenious methods of arrangement. One of these 
is shown in the illustration opposite, in which a photo¬ 
graph of the exhibit illustrating the life-history of a com¬ 
mon tea-pest is reproduced. Within the last few years cases 
illustrating such problems a* variation, mimicry, sexual 
dimorphism t the comparative anatomy of insects and their 
allies, have been prepared or revised and are now being set up 
while the various groups of arachnids and myriapods have 
been entirely rearranged with fresh descriptive labels. 

Only a very small proportion of the entomological col¬ 
lection is exhibited to the public, all specimens that could 
not be readily replaced being preserved on the first storey in an 
entomological room, or rather in two rooms, to which only 
serious students arc admitted. 

Upstairs, the vertebrates are displayed in two large and 
two small galleries, which correspond roughly in size with 
the large Invertebrate Gallery and the Insect Gallery respec¬ 
tively. The mammals are divided, without pedantry, into 
+ * large mammals” and + " small mammals*" the former being 
shown in a large gallery and the latter in a small one. The 
arrangement is convenient, and much less unscientific than 
it might seem at firs I sight to be; under the heading of 
‘'small mammals Tl are included the monotremca, marsupials* 
edentates, insect!votes, rodents and bats; the remaining 
groups being shown in the large gallery. 

In the arrangement of all of the public galleries of zoo- 
logy in the Museum it has been accepted as a principle that 
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groups not represented in the fauna of Southern Asia shall 
not be illustrated in detail so great a* that in which the 
characteristic fauna of the Indian Empire and the surround¬ 
ing countries is displayed. Hence the small amount of 
apace devoted to the marsupials and monotremes. 

The 14 Mouse Gallery/ 1 as it is called by the Indian 
attendant*, stands badly in need of now apeeimens and a 
new arrangement i but the valuable collection of mammal- 
skins now being received from the Bombay Natural History 
Society in accordance with a compact made between the 
Government of India and that Society , will he of great use 
for this purpose, as soon as p or if ever, the services of a 
Specialist are available. 

The gallery of large mammals contains abundant and 
interesting material, including the type-skeletons of several 
Indian cetaceans and a complete mounted skeleton of the 
Mi slum Ta kin f The room is long am! narrow, and obtains 
both light and ventilation from above by a system not 
altogether satisfactory \ the area occupied is identical with 
that of the large Invertebrate Gallery, which is immedi¬ 
ately below. The stuffed specimens are displayed in cases 
ranged along the two sides and originally designed to 
contain not only those prepared for exhibition but also, 
behind cotton curtains, the research collection of skins and 
skeletons. The latter, however, were found to be practi¬ 
cally inaceeedble and experience has proved that the eases, 
which were constructed in India about forty years ago, are 
by no means proof against dust, the whole of the collection 
of unmounted skins is now stored hi the lecture-room at the 
top of the building and care has been taken in weeding out 
from the public gallery and preserving in proper cabinets 
protected against light as well as dust, the skins of historical 
value that were until a few years ago numerous amongst 
the public exhibits. 

The centre of the gallery is occupied by skeletons of 
the larger Indian mammals and also of such exotic groups 

giraffes and zebra*, by Muffed rhinoceroses and by 
two large case*, one of which contains easts of cetaceans, 
together with skulls and other specimens of the group. 
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The casts were mostly prepared in the Trivandrum Museum 
and are replicas of those now exhibited in the Whale Gallery 
of the British Museum. The other central case contains the 
largest known specimen of the Dugong (stuffed) t from the 
Gulf of Man&ar, with a skeleton, photographs and drawings 
of the animal, In a ease at one end of the gallery there are 
stuffed seals and a walrus, while the corresponding case at 
the other end Is occupied by a aeries of skeletons ill nst rating 
resemblances and differences between man and the higher 
apes. 

This last exhibit replaces a spectacular group represent¬ 
ing a fight between a lion and a tiger* mounted in quasi* 
realistic style with plenty of red-sealing wax blood. Some 
eighteen years ago this triumph of the taxidermist's art 
became dilapidated and was removed. But its fame had 
gone abroad and survived its destruction beyond the coniines 
of India; for when the Dalai Lama visited the Museum in 
1010 one of the first things that his attendants asked to he 
shown was the lion and the tiger fighting, of which they had 
heard at Lhassa. 

A large collection of horns and antlers, chiefly of Indian 
ruminants, is hung on the walls above the eases. 

The birds now share with the reptiles and batrachians 
a large gallery at right angles to and rather smaller than that 
of the large mammals. What has been said of those is also 
true of the birds. Indeed, it has seemed advisable to reduce 
the whole exhibit considerably until now cases can be pro¬ 
vided, and the only family now in any way adequately repre¬ 
sented is that of tho ducks, to which Mr. Frank Finn while 
Deputy Superintendent devoted special attention. 

The research collection of bird-skins and of eggs and 
ne&t# is kept in cabinets supported on a hanging gallery along 
the walls above the show-cases and is naturally in very 
much better condition than the duplicates displayed, at any 
rate so far as the skins are concerned. 

Half of the floor-space of the gallery is devoted to 
birds, the structure* eggs and bionomics of which are illus¬ 
trated in cases occupying the centre of the room, The rep¬ 
tiles and batrachians occupy the other half, together with a 
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large case containing an exhibit of Indian rays which pro¬ 
perly belongs to the adjoining Flab Gallery, 

In present conditions the cold-blooded vertebrates can 
be exhibited in a very much more satisfactory way than the 
birds and mammals : it i* only natural that the scientific 
staff* fully conscious of this, have felt a far greater interest 
in arranging those exhibits in the completion of which they 
could fed some satisfaction. 

The reptiles occupy the greater part of the side-cases 
on the right-hand side of the door of the gallery. In these 
eases tortoises and turtles, lizards, chameleons, snakes* 
crocodiles and the almost extinct group Hbynchocephalia, 
now represented only in New' Zealand by a single living 
species, are illustrated by specimens in spirit, skeletons, 
caste and clay models. Each family is provided with a des¬ 
criptive label and in most cases with a map showing its 
distribution. The clay models are the work of Babu P. C, 
Chatterjee and were executed with the most detailed accu¬ 
racy, Most of the snakes described in Mr. Bou longer 1 * 
volume in the ' J Fauna of British India '* are represented 
in this way. well as a large proportion of the lizards. 

Ira the centre of the room are large stands supporting 
stuffed specimens of the two Indian crocodiles and the 
Ghana! and a cast of a large Leathery Turtle from Trav&rt- 
corc. Here also are cases containing dissections* diagrams 
and models that demonstrate the anatomy and life histories 
of the reptiles and batruchians. 

The latter group is exhibited from a systematic point of 
view in one of tbe walLeases K by specimens hardened in 
formalin and then preserved in alcohol, by clay models 
and by photographs of living frogs. 

The end of the gallery furthest from the door on the 
right-hand side contains a large cess designed for the exhi¬ 
bition of the Indian rays* These fishes, some of which reach 
a great size p arc represented by sin lied specimens, casts and 
specimens in spirit. The two former have been painted 
from the fresh fish and u particularly interesting feature of 
the exhibit as a whole lies in the fact that several of the 
common sting-rays arc thus shown both in a young und in an 
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adult stage. Photographs 0 f fresh rays arc also hung on the 
wall of the archway that leads from the reptile gallery to 
that specially devoted to fish. 

The rich material obtained from the ‘ Golden Crown ‘ 
enabled us to display the rays in a manner that has probably 
not been attempted in any other museum. Immediately 
within the Fish Gallery proper there is another case con¬ 
taining the record specimen of the sling-rays (Trygonidac), 
a female of the White Bay of the Bay of Bengal, the disk 
of which hud a diameter of over 8 feet when fresh. 

V et other specimens of the rays—a large Eagle-Bay and 
an almost equally large Gangetic Sting-Ray—are hung on the 
avails, on a shelf on which also reposes an fndo-Pacific Bask¬ 
ing Shark obtained from the mouth of the R. Hiighli. 

Other sharks and other fish of all the families represent¬ 
ed in Indian waters are illustrated in the Bidc-coses of this 
gallery, which has a floor-space o! 1700 square feet. In 
eases in the middle of the room skeletons, teeth and the soft 
organs of various fishes are show n, with others illustrating 
the care of the young or of the eggs exercised by certain 
fishes, more particularly by those oat-fish the nudes of which 
( urry the eggs in their mouths. 

Another case is occupied by the primitive vertebrates : 
the nscidians or sea-squirts, the lampreys, Jancelets and cer¬ 
tain other less well-known groups. The structure of oil these 
is demonstrated by both specimens and diagrams, while 
printed labels explain the reasons why zoologists consider 
that the different groups are related to vertebrate animals, 

A case at the end of the room contains specimens of the 
largest and the smallest Indian bony fishes— Sermntts taneeo- 
latu* and Gobiu* aicockii. 

Before leaving the subject of zoology in the Indian 
.Museum it may be as well to say a few words about the 
connection that has long existed between the zoological sec¬ 
tion (or as it was formerly called the “ Natural History .Sec¬ 
tion”) and the administration of the Museum as a whole. 
This may be traced in the first instance to the appointment 
of Edward Blyth to the curatorehip -if the Asiatic Society’s 
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Museum in 1^41, and in the second to that of John Anderson 
as Curator and subsequently Superintendent of the fndian 
Museum in 1 stir*,. Blyfch’s tenancy of the post, combined 
with the foundation of an independent Geological Survey, 
gave the Museum as a museum a zoological trend, which was 
strongly confirmed by Anderson’s work, although he was an 
archaeologist, an ethnologist and a historian as well as a 
naturalist. As the Museum consisted p after the separation of 
the geological collections, of a single section or department 
in which zoology, anthropology and areh;eology were com¬ 
bined under a head who was primarily a zoologist, the ap¬ 
pointment of superintendent came to be regarded as a 
zoological one, and all who have held it since have been 
zoologists. As sooTi, however, as a second section was added 
under an independent head the position of the former onicer 
became an anomalous one and misunderstandings naturally 
arose. The new bye-laws accepted by the Government of 
India in 1912 made the position somewhat clearer by assert¬ 
ing definitely that the superintendent had control over all 
the buildings of lhe Museum and over all the servants on 
d Litv in the public galleries. They also made it clear that 
the officer in charge of the zoological lection should be, 
under existing conditions* both Superintendent of the Endian 
Museum and Secretary to the Trustees. There is. however, 
no Director of the Indian Museum, and the superintendent has 
no authority outside his own section (*.c T the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section, over which he has of course com¬ 
plete control) to interfere in internal arrangements, except 
in cases of extreme urgency. The system has obvious ad¬ 
vantages, which, so long as a true esprit de corps animates 
the heads of the different section^ greatly outweigh Its in¬ 
herent difficulties. 
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CHAPTER VI l L 


THE BIOLOOW AL WORK OF THE MARINE 
SURVEY OF INDIA, 

It may at first sight appear somewhat out of place in a 
volume of which the purport is to celebrate the Centenaiv 
of the Indian Museum, that a chapter should he devoted 
to an account of the biological work of a marine survey; 
hut the connection between the Museum and the Rurgeon- 
Naturalist's “ department if one may employ such a term 
to describe an association of but three individuals-lias 
always been a clone onc r for both can claim the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal as their nlmn tniler and from the com¬ 
mencement of the work the biological collections of the 
Marine Survey have found a resting place in, and have even¬ 
tually become the property of, the Indian Museum. More¬ 
over, since the creation of the appointments, the artist of 
the Marine Survey has always been accommodated in the 
Museum and the Surgeon-Naturalist, when not at sea on the 
survey ship, is attached to the Museum and Is provided bv 
the Trustees with the necessary laboratory. Of late years 
the link between the two departments has become even 
stronger, for the Trustees have honoured the $u rgcon-Natural- 
ist by appointing him an Honorary Assistant in the Zoologi¬ 
cal and Anthropological Section, and on several occasions in 
the past this officer has officiated as Superintendent of the 
Museum. 

Tile history of the biological work of the Marine Survey 
of India dates back to the year 1871. During the preceding 
decade the science of biology had been making rapid pr^ 
grcss and many time-honoured theories and beliefs were 
being overthrown ; many zoologists, among whom one rnav 
he mentioned in particular, Dr. C. C. Wallicb, formerly of the 
Bombay Medical Service and naturalist with M'Clintock’a 
North Atlantic Expedition of )8B«, had been attempting to 
prove, with more or less success, that the ocean bed was not. 
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m had formerly been believed, a barren wilderchiefly 
remark able for 

, . L [ts SuIlIiuR 1 F 

wherein ao living CTtifetUTfl did intrude 


Their results for the most part had been either dis¬ 
credited or disregarded, but it was becoming more and more 
widely felt that some effort should be made to decide the 
question once and for alt. In England, Wyvillc Thompson 
and Carpenter were endeavouring to persuade the British 
Government to undertake a systematic expedition to investi¬ 
gate the conditions of life and matter in the great oceans: 
efforts that eventually resulted in the famous voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger’ : and in 1871 the Council of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal wrote to the Government of India, urging 
them to undertake similar investigations in Indian waters. 
Prior to this date the matter had already attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Society, and a committee had already been ap¬ 
pointed to draft a report »n the subject: the list of members 
of the committee contains the names, now so famous in the 
annals uf Indian biology, of F. Stoliczkft, W T . I, Blanford, J. 
Anderson, J. Wood-Mason and f. Oldham, 

It is interesting to note that one of the chief argument? 
put forward in this committee’s report to the Society is the 
hope that such deep-sea investigations would discover many 
forms hitherto known to science only in n fossil state and that 
many “ missing links !J in the scheme of evolution would be 
brought to light. This view, indeed, was very strongly urged 
by Agassiz in America, when supporting the scheme for the 
"Challenger 1 Expedition: but such hopes were, with a few' 
minor exceptions, doomed to disappointmentThe Society's 
proposition received the active support of the Royal Society 
of London and many of the leading zoologists, and the 
Government of India gave the scheme their approval but 
unfortunately, owing to a variety of circumstances hut 
chiefly because there was no ship available, nothing At that 
time could be done. The honour of being the first to carry 
out deep-sea biological investigations in the Indian Ocean 
belongs not to the Marine Survey of India, but to nn officer 
of the Indian Museum, the late Mr. James Wood-Mason, who 
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in 1$12 was deputed by the Trustees* with the sanction of 
the Government of India k to proceed to the Andaman. Islands 
and make a collection of the marine fauna. Some two 
months* were spent by him in making collections in the 
shallower waters down to a depth of fifty fathoms, but 
beyond this it was impossible for him to go* as he had only 
the irn; of a small steam-launch : towards the end of his stav 
in the islands, however, he persuaded the Commandant of 
Port Biair to place the gimrdship, S.S ‘ Undaunted,' at his 
disposal for a day anti he was thus able to carry out a series 
of Imuls in depths ranging from 100 to 30G fathoms. During 
the next year or two the Society was slowly getting together 
such apparatus as they considered necessary for deep-sea 
exploration, and in 1875 the President in hi* annual address 
remarked that the Indian Coastal Survey had at length been 
established and that all tho apparatus for carrying out 
biological investigations was rejidy. The same year saw the 
creation of the post of Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine Survey 
of India. 

The first officer to be appointed to the |K)st was Dr. .J. 
Armstrong, at that time a surgeon in the Bengal Army; but 
as yet there was no ship available and in consequence deep- 
sea sounding and trawling was impossible, as the Burgeon- 
Naturalist hod, perforce, to confine his attentions to the 
fauna of the shallow waters (i,e„ water under 10b fathoms) 
and of the Littoral region. Surgeon Armstrong continued to 
hold the appointment till 1879, and he has left considerable 
evidence of his zeal and abilities in the shape of extensive 
collections, but hi* sole literary monument is a short paper 
published in the .Journal of the Asiatic Society on '* H\ droid 
Zoophytes from Indian Coasts and Seas." in 1877 the 
Cl i id longer returned from her voyage of discovery and 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, taking advantage of her being 
put out of coin mission, requested the Government of 
India to apply to the Admiralty for some of her gear. The 
following year Lieut. Jarrard, K.X., who had been ap¬ 
pointed to the Marine Survey of India under Commander 
Dundas Taylor, was in England on leave nnd took the 
opportunity of meeting several of the ‘Challenger’ scientific 
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staff. With their advice and assistance, be compiled a list 
of such sounding and dredging-gear as would be required. 
He then went to the Admiralty and, as has invariably been 
the case, found that they were willing to assist in every 
possible wiv, They presented much of the Challenger 
apparatus, as examples, to the Marine Survey of India, and 
it is of interest to know that when the Surgeon-Naturalist 
began his researches he was not only continuing the " Chal¬ 
lenger ’ work, but waa actually using ‘Challenger' appa¬ 
ratus: indeed, for some years afterwards in the annual 
administration reports the trawl of the 1 Rlake pattern 
is frequently referred to as the * Challenger’ trawl. At this 
time a survey ship was in process of construction in the 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard at Bombay; this was the 
R I.M.S.S, ' Investigator.’ The initial ceremony, consisting 
of the driving of a silver nail into the stem, had been per¬ 
formed by Miss Carew on the 14th of December, 1S<8, and 
the ship was launched from the slips in 1*81. Commander 
Dawson at that time officer in charge of the Marine Survey, 
in his annual report, gives the following account of the 


ship:— 

it The ‘Investigator’ is a wooden paddle-steamer of 
** 580 tons, built at Bombay and launched on the 3rd of 
“March 1881. The “Investigator’ underwent, a preiimi- 
“ nary steam trial. November 4th, and * six houm’ full-power 
“steam trial. November 7th. The average speed attained 
‘‘during the last trial was ID'S knots an hour. December 
“ 3rd the 1 Investigator,’ being ready for sea, proceeded 
“outside of Bombay Harbour to adjust compasses and cm 
“ the 2 Sth sailed.” 

During the next three years no steps were taken to com¬ 
mence thef investigation of the deep-sea fauna but in 18*4 
Commander A. Carpenter, R.X.. was appointed to the post of 
officer in charge. Owing to his previous experience on hoard 
tU , ‘ Challenger’, Commander Carpenter had been impressed 
with the value and importance of biological research, and, 
whether it was a result of his reprosentat.nm or not the 
fact remains that simultaneously Surgeon G. M. I- O0«, 
IMS. was appointed Surgeon-Naturalist and, to quote from 
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Alfiock/—“ deep-sea dredging at last took its proper, if 
secondary, " place in the economy of the Marine Survey of 
India.” 

The biological equipment of the ship at this time, as has 
already been pointed out, was very much the same as that 
cm ploy ef l on the 1 Challenger* : n large trawl of the'Blake' 
pattern was used for deep-water investigations, and was 
towed by a long hemp rope; for shallow-water work there 
were " TTia.1 l dredges and a small trawl. Commander Carpenter 
was also very fond of using the rt tangle-bar. 1 

Tt was during the Survey season 1894-85 that deep-sea 
research was commenced; hauls were curried out at two 
stations on opposite sides of the Bay of Bengal in 1894, and 
during the latter part of the season, in 18*5, the ship wm 
surveying the region round the mouths of the Ganges and 
Hugh!!, and several trawls were made, one, at least p actually 
in the ' swatch of no ground ” at depths ranging from 285 
to 409 fathoms, 

As was but natural at the commencement of a survey T 
the localities in which work was carried out, were somewhat 
scattered, and during a single season the ship would visit and 
carry out surveys of several places: thus, during the survey 
season 18*8-87 the arca^ under observation ranged from 
Chittagong to Madras, then from Porbandar to the Laccadive 
Islands, and finally from Ceylon to the Andamans, hi this 
way it was possible to get glimpses of the fauniatic character 
of numerous vridely-separate regions, but it was impossible 
to make a systematic survey of any one locality, 

As has already been mentioned, the Surgeon-Naturalist 
during the 14 recess"' season, from May to October, returns to 
the Indian .Museum, Calcutta, and there works out the col¬ 
lections that he lias made. During the fir*t few years of the 
survey, it was impossible that any systematic work of para¬ 
mount importance could be undertaken* but several short 
papers # dealing chiefly with the autphipoda f ware published by 
* 

l llujor A, .Uiwk. H.B., U.M.Z.S.. i.t.I.S,, “A S.u.iic.ury o l Hie Jx^p. 
Sou, Zoological Work of Hu* Royal huILm Marino Survey Ship / ni'ettiyatar 
£r«n 1BW to 1097-“ Scientific Memoir* by Mcdittal OffUtr* of tht Army oi 
India, Pari XI, l*»H. 
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Giles in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal between 
1885 and 1890 Apart from their zoological value, these pa¬ 
pers are of interest as they constitute the beginning of a long 
series of papers and monographs dealing with the group Crusta¬ 
cea, the study of which lias been carried on continuously in the 
Indian Museum for over forty years and, indeed, has become 
a tradition of the institution. In 1888 Giles resigned the 
poet of Surgeon-Naturalist and,during the interregnum before 
the next officer was appointed, the vacancy was, for the time 
being, filled by Mr J. Wood-Mason, then Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum. At the end of the year Lt.-Col. (then 
Captain) A. A!cock was appointed, and since that date the 
post has been continuously held by officers of the Indian 
Medical Service. 

During the last season for which Giles was in charge, nut 
tmlv had extensive biological collections been made, but consi¬ 
derable attention had also been paid to the sen bed and the 
nature of the various deposits, a large number of observations 
being made and each sample reported on in considerable 
detail. This work was continued by his successor during his 
first year or two uf office, hut in later years Atcock a interests 
were too much occupied with the study of the bathymetric 
fauna to permit of such work, except in so far as it related 
directly to his zoological researches; and consequently the 
sea-bed received but little attention, a condition of affairs that 
has unfortunately continued to exist down to the present 
time. 

During Alcock’s tenure of the appointment several Im¬ 
portant changes took place, the first of which consisted of 
the substitution fur the old * Blake' trawl of the type known 
an the “ Agassiz” and a continuous wire warp. Owing to 
this change it became possible to carry out a complete 
trawling operation in a very much shorter time, ami in 
consequence the number of trawls per season show a marked 

increase. , 

Aieock first joined the * Investigator 1 at Port Bfair 

in the Andamans, and within a few days he gained his first 
view of a grow ing coral reef The ship still continued to 
visit a number of widely distant areas, though during the 
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next few years much of her time ivns spent on the coast 
of Orissa and Madras, and in many localities, when trawling, 
for any reason, could not be undertaken, Aleock availed him* 
self of the opportunities that occurred to visit the various 
islands and shores and make collections of the littoral fauna. 
As a result, during the few years he was m office a very fairly 
representative collection of the fauna of Indian waters was 
made. As was but natural during the first years of such a 
survey, it was the larger and more obvious animals that 
attracted attention, and as the collections, year hv year, were 
sorted and worked out in the Indian Museum* a series nf 
papers J dealing for the most part with the fish and crus 
taoea, were published either in the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History or in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

+ 

In 1890 the Government of India sanctioned the ap¬ 
pointment of an artist to the Marine Survey, for the work of 
drawing the numerous zoological treasures that were being 
brought to light; at the same time they undertook to pay for 
the production and publication of twelve plates annually For 
many years the plates were published separately under the 
title of r< Illustrations of the Zoology of the Royal Indian 
-Marine Surveying Steamer 1 II]vcst^gftto^ 1 , ” but latterly their 
publication as a separate issue has been discontinued and they 
are now included in the Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
The first artist to be appointed to the post was Babu A. C. 
Chowdharv, and in 1892 he was succeeded by Babu sic. 
Mundid, who still holds the appointment. 

During the survey season I ft90 -01 the area under 
investigation was part of the Andaman Sea; during the 
voyage out from Colombo to Port Blair two noteworthy 
trawls were made; the first of these was taken at station 
HO: 0° :( 4' X: 85- «' W E in 1907 fathoms: this was then 
and up to the present date still is the deepest haul ever made 
by the - Investigator’ ; the second was in shallower water 
in 5(il fathoms at station 112: i:i° 17' up* x : 9 2 “ :ta r k j, 
is noteworthy because it demonstrated for the first time that 
many deepen Crustacea are phosphorescent. In 1892 Alcook 
retired from the post to take up an appointment in the 
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Sanitary Department, He has given to xifi a vivid account 
of his experiences during his tenure of office in the Marine 
Survey in k£ A Naturalist in Indian Seas/* : his description of 
his Hrst view of a growing coral reef, and the subsequent 
reception of Ins catch on board the ship, is most graphic. 
But the fates decided that he was not to be permitted to 
give up zoological work, and in i893 ho again became 
connected with the Indian Museum in the capacity of Super¬ 
intendent. 

In succession to Alcoek. Surgeon-* aptain A. th H. 
Anderson was appointed in 18LK1 to dll the vacancy on the 
Survey staff t a peat that ha held till the year 180t> + with the 
exception of the survey season 1895-06, during which Sur¬ 
geon-Captain Wemyss Grant officiated for him. During his 
first season Anderson was able to carry out a number of 
trawls in the seas to the south of India, for the ship was at 
that time surveying the Falk Straits and early in the season 
abo paid a visit to the Laccadive^ where the opportunity 
was taken to do some collecting on shore. At the commence¬ 
ment of season 1801-%, the ‘ Investigator 1 visited the 
mouth of the Indus River, and it is interesting to note that 
a trawl was carried out in that part known as the lA Indus 
Swatch 51 at a depth of 170-210 fathoms, the result, however, 
waSj from a collector's point of view, very meagre and did 
not approach in interest that obtained in the Gauge tic 
Swatch in IS8+, Later in the same season and during the 
following year the area under survey was again the region 
of the Falk Straits, ho that Anderson was thus enabled to 
increase his collections from this locality: one trawl in parti¬ 
cular, at station 107, proved to he one of the richest for 
several years and yielded many new species of animals. In 
13D5-90, as already mentioned, Surgeon-Captain Wemyss Grant 
officiated for Anderson, the area under survey being again 
the region round the I ndus delta. The next year Anderson 
again rejoined the ship and the scene of ope rations was? laid 
in that naturalists* paradise, the Andaman Islands; not only 
did he carry on whore-collecting in the Andamans themselves, 
but as the 1 Investigator' was unable for the time to devote 
any attention to trawling, he accepted an invitation to visit 
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outlying Wanda in the K.l.M.S. c Ephin&tone ’ : he w&$ thus 
able to study the condition of; and make collections in Table 
Island, East Island and Landfall Island, and still Inter in the 
season, he again left the ship md made a tour with Colonel 
Ring ham, the head of the Burma Forest Department, through 
the Salween Hill Tracts. 

During the nest two seasons the miUieu was again the 
Andaman sea, and shore collecting w m earned on on Table 
Island and Long Island, the latter being one of several 
islands in the northern group of the Moscos Archipelago ; in 
1SU7-98, and in the Amherst district of the Burma coast in 
I mMtth 

In the year 1808 the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
published the first of that series of comprehensive mono¬ 
graphs dealing with the various groups of Indian marine 
animals, that has made the name 1 Investigator 1 so famous 
in zoological literature. The survey had been in progress 
noiv for over twenty years T and as a result of the w'ork done 
during this period a magnificent collection had been accumu¬ 
lated, The harvest truly is ready, but the labourers are 
few H . Indeed, with the exception of Alcoek in Calcutta and 
Henderson in Madras, there was no one in India capable of 
working out the collections, and it consequently became 
necessary to make a search in other countries for specialists, 

^ Those Hint, i^yr- to oyo, hhnll look 

on knowled^? . uml ill their hand 

l.-i nillure like an open book- 1 ' 

The fir^t of these Investigator" monographs was pub¬ 
lished in dealing with the Madrepomria, and was bv 

Aleock himself: the following year saw the completion of 
three more such volumes, these were +H The Deep-Sea Ophiu- 
Toidea’ 1 by R. Koehler and M The Deep-Sea Fishes " and 
41 The Dccp-Sca Brachyura/* both by Aleock. This last was 
the first of a series of monographs from the same pen dealing 
with various groups of the Crustacea. In October Iftflfl, the 
1 I nveal igator left Bombay to carry out an extensive survey 
in the region of the south coast of India. On this occasion 
she carried Captain McArdle, who had succeeded to the post 
of Surgeon-Naturalist on Anderson's retirement. Thi* region 
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occupied the Marine Survey for that and the next following 
sea*™, but in 1001*02, for the find time in her history, the 
"Investigator’ visited the Persian Gulf, and twenty trawls 
were made at stations ranging from the Arabian Sea, through 
the Gulf of Oman and the Strait* of Ormuz to the Persian 
Gulf. Unfortunately Me A idle did not live to investigate 
the results of these operations, for he died of cholera on 
October 11th, 1902 T while officiating Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum in Calcutta. 

At the end of season 1000-01 it had become necessary to 
submit a new programme of work. Most of the ports and a 
good deal of the coast-line of India and Burma had been 
surveyed, and it was felt that the time was then ripe, when 
the survey of the coasts could bo taken in hand systemati¬ 
cally. The programme put forward comprised the survey of 
the Teiipsserim coast, from Moulmein to the southward, and 
after that, the Arrakan coast, to the south of Elephant Point: 
this was sanctioned, and the work duly commenced. 

In March 1903, Captain MacGiIchrist was appointed to 
succeed McArdle, Owing to climatic conditions being un¬ 
favon table, the survey of the Burma coast had to be inter¬ 
rupted and the opportunity was taken to carry out a survey 
of some of the .smaller harbours and inlets in the Middle 
Andaman p and on several occasions shore-collecting on the 
various islands and reefs was carried out. During the season 
1903-04 the survey of the Burma coast was again continued, 
the areas under investigation being Akyab and Hiitsu Basin: 
this latter was an enclosed sheet of water having two inlets 
to the west and south. During the progress of the survey 
the ‘ Investigator 1 proceeded into the basin and remained 
there for some weeks, during which time Mae Gilchrist was able 
to make an extensive collection of the shallow-water fish and 
other organisms, but as the shore consists, for the most part, 
of mud-flato and mangrove-swamps, he found that shore- 
collecting w m In many places impossible. 

During the following two years the area* under investiga¬ 
tion were parts of the Persian Gulf and Aden harbour and its 
approaches. In 1905 Captain R, E. Lloyd t LM.8., was ap* 
pointed to succeed Captain MacGilchrist* and he was thus 
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able to make a Boric s of interesting observations on the fauna 
of this region, During the recess, 1006, the Miivestigator 7 
had been docked and minor repairs carried out, but the old 
ship was getting worn out and it was decided to replace her 
by another. 

At the commencement of season 1306-07 the region 
under survey was again part of the Persian (half, but about 
the middle of November, 1906, the f Investigator ’ proceeded 
to Burma to continue the coastal survey there, and In Febru¬ 
ary 1807 1 she was detailed to carry out it biological investi¬ 
gation of the Margin pearl fisheries. In order that this work 
might be carried out efficiently, two young zoologists, .Mr, 
R, N. Rudmoac Brown* B.Se., and Mr. J, J + Simpson, M.A., 
B h Sc., were sent out from England, and they joined the 
ship in Rangoon, For the next two months biological In¬ 
vestigations were carried out in the Mergui Archipelago, 
and, in addition to the ship herself, further facilities we re 
given by the Government Steam launch s Mercury T ; Captain 
Lloyd acted ass assistant to these experts and on* of the 
skip's cutters was provided with the necessary pumps and 
was used bh a diving boat, the services of a professional diver 
having been secured, In this way, a very large collection of 
the fauna was made and. at the conclusion of the investi¬ 
gations, the whole was taken back to England: the India 
Office promised, however, that when the collections had been 
investigated * the first act of specimens should he sent to the 
Indian Museum fn September 1907, Captain Lloyd resigned 
his appointment and w as succeeded by Captain F_ if. Stewart, 
During this year, the old * Investigator 1 was condemned as 
being no longer fit for the work and was replaced by the new 
ship of the name name* 

The present 1 I instigator 1 w as built by Messrs. Vickers 
Maxim & Co; she is n steel ship, having a gross tonnage of 
101a tons and ?a capable of steaming at about 14 knots. 
“ Although thoroughly equipped for the modern requirements 
■‘of surveying-vessels.” yet, so far as the requirements of a 
naturalist are concerned, she is by no mean!; so well arranged 
i\a the older ship. 

fa pin in Stewart held the appointment of Surgeon- 
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Naturalist from 1907 to 1010. During the ’.'.hole of this time 
the survey of the Burma coast was in progress, but from a 
variety of causes, very little time was spent by the 
Surgeon Naturalist on board the ship and, as a natural 
result, the amount of biological work done was compara¬ 
tively small. 

In September, 1910, Lieutenant R. B. Seymour Sewell 
was appointed to the post and he joined the ship in October 
prior to her sailing for Rangoon. Up till the present time, 
with the exception of a abort period in March and April, 1912, 
when the ’Investigator’ visited Nankouri harbour in the 
Nicobar Islands, the survey nf the Burma coast has gradually 
been extended to the southward. During the season 1910-11 
owing to the fact that trawling was for the most part im¬ 
possible, the Surgeon-Naturalist turned his attention to 
shore-collecting and n systematic survey of sum** of the 
organisms of the plankton" and more especially of the 
surface-living eopepoda. 

During tlie recess a new form of net was constructed 
in the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard in Bombay, designed 
to fish in the mid-water. Hitherto this region had been 
entirely neglected, and the only knowledge of its fauna that 
we possessed was obtained from a few intli\ ideals that had 
been captured during the ascent or descent of the bottom- 
trawl. During the season 1911-12, this net was tried on four 
occasions and the results obtained show that we have here 
an exceedingly premising field for biological research in the 
future 

In December, 1911, Captain Sewell was recalled to Cal¬ 
cutta to officiate as Professor of Biology in the Medical 
College and Lieutenant T. L. Romford, LMS., was subse¬ 
quently appointed to officiate as Surgeon-Naturalist during 
the season 1912-13. Owing to the exigencies of the service 
the B.I.M.S.S. ‘ Investigator’ was detailed to act as station- 
ship at Fort Blair during the early part of the season and 
was, therefore, not available for survey work until .January, 
1913. The Burvey of the Burma coast was then continued, 
and had bo far progressed that the ship was once again work¬ 
ing in the Mcrgui Archipelago. Captain Bomford continued 
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the work on the surface-plankton and made several interesting 
observations on the dates at which certain organisms first 
made their appearance: he also made extensive collections 
of the littoral and shallow-water fauna of this region. In 
July, I®I3 r Captain Sewell again reverted to the post of 
Surgeon- Nat u ml i st 

The biological work of the Marine Survey of India lias 
thus been in progress for nearly forty years, for the whole of 
which it has been carried out in close, though generally 
informal, connection with the zoological section of the Indian 
Museum, Proposals are now under consideration which* if 
carried out, will have the effect of rendering the union still 
more intimate, 

A list of the biological stations of the two H Investiga¬ 
tors/ with data as to depths* temperatures* ete P+ ha^ re~ 
cently been published by the Museum authorities, who will 
be glad to send eopies to those who are working at deep-sea 
biology. 



Main Entrance of the Museum, 
1914 * 
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CHAPTER IX. 

QURAT0B3 AND 8VPERINTRXDENTS. 

The present chapter consists of short biographies of the 
more distinguished occupants of the posts of Superintendent 
and Curator of the Asiatic Society’s Museum, and their sue- 
censors in the direct line as Superintendent- of the Indian 
Museum. It is explained at the end oJ chapter vii how it 
came about that all but the first few of these officers have 
been zoologists. 

The biographies are derived from different sources. 
Those of James Wood-Mason and John Anderson are re- 
printed yfr&tffiHi from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and arc by their successor Lieutenant-Colonel A- W. 
Alcoek, F.R.S. That of Blyth is in part by the editor of this 
volume, in part extracted with considerable compression and 
other verbal changes from an obituary notice in the same 
Journal by the late Mr. A. Grote. The account of Colonel 
Alcoch’s work in India is by his successor, and follows for 
the moat part a note published in the Records of the Indian 
Museum at the time of his retirement. Major A. T. Gage. 

Director of tbs Botanical Survey of India, has kindly 
supplied the article on Xflthftiiiet 1\sllich, whose life In is at 
present studying while on leave in England, The short notice 
of John M'Cl ell and is compiled from an article on “ What the 
Indian Medical Service has done for India” in volume XLVIl 
of the Indian Medical Gazette (June, 191*2), from Sir Clements 
Markham’s Memoir on the Indian Surveys {London ; 187F), 
from the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society (l?>So), and 
from the introductions to his own geological papers 

We have to thank Archdeacon Firminger for making 
inquiries, unfortunately without result, into M'CIelknd * 
life in Calcutta, and have also to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the Council of the .Asiatic Society of Bengal in permitting us 
to make free us© of the Society’s publications in the prepara¬ 
tion of this chapter, and, indeed, throughout the book. 
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NATHANIEL WALLICH 
First Superintendent of the Asiatic Society’n Museum, 
Nathaniel or—os styled in Danish state documents- 
No than Wallich was born of Jewish parentage at Copenhagen 
on 28th January, 1786. He was educated m the city of hie 
birth and prepared for the medical profession. He displayed 
a strong bent for natural science and studied various branches 
under Wiborg, Vahl, Schumacher nod Hornetuarm In 1808 
Wallich passed the examinations and obtained the diploma of 
the Royal Academy of Surgeons at Copenhagen. About the 
end of that same year he was appointed surgeon to the 
Danish Settlement at Frederiohsnagor—the name given by 
the DaneB to what is now known as Seram pore—on the 
Hughli river in Bengal. 

Wallich sailed for India in April, 1 HO" and arrived at 
Sc ran spore in the following November, after a round-about 
voyage that included a visit to the east coast of South 
America. Meanwhile war had broken out between England 
and Denmark, and in January, 1808 Keramporc was captured 
hv the English and retained by them until Hi5, 

Wallich was aeon released from his parole as a prisoner 
of war and remained on as surgeon to the Settlement subject 
to the orders of the English East India Company. He 
speedily became acquainted with Carey, the celebrated mis¬ 
sion arv of Serampore, with Roxburgh, the Superintendent of 
the Calcutta Botanic Garden, and other distinguished men 
interested in the cultivation of the natural sciences. For a 
short period during 1 809 Wallich resided with Roxburgh in 
the Botanic Garden with a view to becoming his official 
assistant. This plan, however, failed to mature and Wallich 
returned to his surgeon's post at Serampore, and remained 
there until I,si3, except for Home six months during which he 
made a voyage to Mauritius. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made by Wallich's friends 
to obtain for him an assjstont-surgeon's post on the regular 
establishment of the Honourable East India Company, but 
for various reasons—one of them being a fresh outbreak of 
war between England and Denmark—these efforts were fruit- 
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lead. Wallich gave up hope of entering the Corn party’s service 
on regular terras, and in 1813 he resigned his appointment at 
Seromporc and established himself in Calcutta in independent 
medical practice. By this time he was well known for his 
scientific attainments, was in touch with most of the men 
in India who shared his scientific interests and was & member 
of the Asiatic Society, 11 w as in connection with this Society, 
and while engaged in medical practice in Calcutta that Wallich 
made a proposal which has had wonderful developments, 

Tlie propriety of establishing a museum in the Asiatic 
Society's rooms had been informally suggested by the secre¬ 
tary , H, H. Wilson, and others, but St was Wallich who gave 
the essential impetus to the proposal in a letter dated the 2nd 
February, Ml 4, to the Council of the Society. In that letter 
after adverting to the advantages to science that would ensue 
from the establishment of a museum, Wallich offered his ser¬ 
vices to the Society and the few articles that remained of his 
own collections. The Society heartily supported the proposal 
and resolved to fit up the hall on the ground Hoor of its 
rooms as a museum and to appoint Wallich to be Superin¬ 
tendent of the Oriental Museum of the Asiatic Society. 1 

Meanwhile, unknown to Wallich, the obstacles that had 
prevented bis appointment as an assistant-surgeon in the 
Honourable East India Company’s service were surmounted, 
and in August, l«i » ids name appeared in a list of appoint* 
meats of assistant-surgeons, and thenceforth he was in 
the Company’s service, and subject to the inconveniences 
as well ns the advantages of such a position. The former 
were more apparent at the offset, for Wallich received orders 
to join the expeditionary force then proceeding against Nepal. 
Inconsequence of these orders he offered in December, 1»M 
his resignation of the Superintendent ship of the Society’s 
Museum. It is doubtful if ids resignation actually took effect, 
for a fresh set of circumstances evolved to prevent Wallich’* 
joining the Nepal force. 

Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton), then officiating 
as Superintendent of the Company a Botanic C .arden, was 
about to retire from the Company's service and a* Wallich 
was practically the only qualified officer available at the Cresi- 
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dency to perform the duties of the post. he was appointed to 
succeed Buchanan taking over officiating charge of the Garden 
from the latter in February, IS 15, Wallich remained at the 
Garden until April, IS I il, when he had to give over charge to 
Hare, whom the Council at Calcutta hat I appointed superin¬ 
tendent. Wallich then lived in Calcutta and was then cer¬ 
tainty superintendent of the Society’s Museum, for we find 
him writing in that capacity to the secretary of the Society 
regarding the hours of closing of the Museum and the rules to 
be observed by its staff. 

Meanwhile the question of the superintendentship of the 
Betaine Garden had come before the Court of Directors in 
London, with the result that Wallich was reinstated in the 
Garden in August 1817, and this time as substantive superin¬ 
tendent, Wallich found that from the Botanic Garden he 
could not continue to perform efficiently hia duties as super¬ 
intendent of the Society’s Museum and he proposed the 
appointment of a joint superintendent to help him. The 
Society how ever declined to accept a dual control and relieved 
Wallich altogether of the superintendent ship, while highly 
complimenting him on his past services, 

Wallich did not relish his official severance from the 
Museum, and in Uilf) he sought permission to resume the 
superintendent ship, with the result that the Society in Nov. 
ember, 1819 reappointed Wallich as superintendent, making 
Gibbons who had boon in charge of the Museum, deputy 
superintendent thereof. It is impossible that Wallich could 
henceforth have devoted much time to hfs Museum duties, for 
he was absent in or on the way to and from Nepal from July 
*829 to December, 1821, and again on a visit to Penang and 
Singapore during 1822. 

For the remainder of his official career in India, which 
lasted until 1849 when he retired, he had but little time to 
spare from his administrative duties as Superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden, and his botanical investigations for Museum 
work, but tins in no way lessens the debt which the Indian 
Museum of to-day owes to him as one of its founders and its 
first head. 

It is unnecessary to detail here his botanical activities 
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which endured over the long period of thirty-nine year* iu 
India, twenty-nine of which he spent aa superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden. He survived his retirement in l*4fi by 
eight year*, dying hi London on 28th April, 1854, 

JOHN M’CLELLANT), 

Curator of the ^4swt« Sochi)/* Museum, 1830 — 1841. 

Very few fact 1 * ore available of M Clelland » life, or even 
of his tenure of the post of Curator of the Asiatic Society’s 
Museum. He was apparently appointed to this post in 1830 
and retired from it some time before Blyth’s arrival in 1841 

M’Clelland entered the Bengal Medical Service in 1830 
and beenme Inspector General thereof thirty years later. He 
retired in and died in England in 18B3. 

His scientific work in India included his editing of the 
posthumous botanical works of Edward Griffiths, hut his 
own researches were geological and zoological, and be is per¬ 
haps beat known as the founder and editor of the short-lived, 
but scientifically successful Calcutta Journal of Natural His¬ 
tory (1841—1847). to which he contributed numerous papers 
more particularly on Indian ichthyology. His account of 
the Cyprinidff or carps is particularly noteworthy. As a 
geologist he published several lengthy and valuable repo! Is, 
having been at first secretary to a Committee for the investi¬ 
gation of the coal resources of India and then for two years, 
from December 1848. Geological Surveyor to Government 
He was thus the immediate predecessor of Dr. Oldham, the 
first Director of the Geological Survey of India, who came 
out in 1851. 

EDWARD BLYTH, 

Curator of the Asiatic Society’s Museum, 1841—1846, 

I, 

Edward Blyth was bom in London on the 2»rd Decem¬ 
ber, 1810, and educated at n private school at Wimbledon. 
He left school in 1825 and appears to have been intended for 
the Church, but finally studied chemistry and on coming of 
age invested what little he had in a druggist's shop. His 
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keen interest in natural history, however, interfered gfratly 
witli his business, which was not successful. In his introduc¬ 
tion to an edition of White’s “Selbome" he alludes to the 
anxieties which then surrounded him, but adds, “ his mind 
cleaves to his favourite pursuit in defiance of any obstacles 
ami interruptions, and eagerly avails itself of every occasion 
to contribute a mite to the stock of general information.” 

From l$33 until he left for India in 18*1, Blyth was a 
contributor to the Magazine of Natural History; be also 
wrote for the f ield Naturalist, and was associated with 
Mudie, Johnston and Westwood in ail illustrated translation 
of Cuvier published in 1840. The Proceedings of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society of London from 1837 to 1840 contain papers 
by him, of which the mart important is a monograph of the 
genus Ovis. 


In 1841 Blyth was appointed by Prof. H. H, Wilson. 
Honorary .Agent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in London 
as curator of the Society's Museum. He expressed, however! 
great diffidence in taking charge of the minora] department 

which he handed over to Mr. Bidding ton in the following 
year. 


Month by month from October 1841, BJytl. submitted 
a report to the Society at the general meeting and in each of 
Hie monthly issues of that year he published a paper. The 
first of these papers Mas;— 


-‘A General Review of the species of True Stag or Kla- 
phoid form of Ctrvus, comprising those more immediately 
related to the Bed Stag of Europe." 


For over twenty years Myth continued to be in charge 

+1 T A ^ t '° <SOt ,Cty ii zodo « icfl1 collections, and the work 
that he did in this period may be said to have laid the fcmn- 

d f tl ° n <lf aooIo « ,cal 9turf >' India on a firm basis. Re was 
at one tnne accused of neglecting the insects and molluscs in 
the collection in favour of the birds and mammals, hut his 
work on the former groups was of so comprehensive a nature 
that the w onder is that he was able to carry it through at all. 

it If * T v h i mSe f ° f every opportunity that offered 
■tscIf m a legitimate manner for an escape from his museum 

studies >y a shorter or longer periods of field work, but the 
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number of bis communications to the Society reach the 
total of fifty-three. 

In 1S61 Blythes health gave way and he was only able to 
remain in India because Hie Council of the Society afforded 
him facilities for several visits to Burma, and in M62 he waft 
forced to leave India on a yearns leave with the intention of 
remaining permanently in Europe, 

In LS04 the Society had completed its negotiations for 
the transfer of its collections to the Indian Museum, and! at 
the November meeting of that year the following resolution 
w as passed ;— 

* fc On ilie evo of transferring the amiliigk-at eolli?ctians of the Society 
trj Goverumoiiti to form the nock m of cm Imperial Muaaum of Natural 
11 i a I iiry „ i be See i a ty w teh ta io record i i< sgusg ot the im portant bc r v Lee* 
renderm! by its late Curator* Mr Ulyih,. in the rommclon of those c&Ura> 
tmuA. [ n t fie period nf iwenty-tw o year* during which Mr* Blyili wits 
Curator of the Society 1 * Mus-nox he hn* fnrtiiLsl a large and valuable 
terie* of ipeciJiiF ci* richly illustrative of the ornithology of India unci the 
Ihtrme-Peninsula* and has added largely to the rrummaltati and ether 
Viiriebrnto cul loot mils of the Museum ; wliile ( by bb nuKieroiisi dffscrip* 
tiro jiapera and entalogues of the Mutuum .-pachncns he \\m made the 
niuterials thus nmaned by hi in suW'iviont to zoological science nt large, 
and specially valuable m those engaged in the study of the vertebrate 
faun* id India and its wdjoining countries." 

Blyth'fl zoological w T otk did not cease when he left India. 
In January p 1804* he visited Dublin, where he read two 
papers before the Roy al Irish Academy. He also attended a 
meeting of the Geological Society of Dublin and took part in 
a discussion on geological epochs. For tlm next few r years 
the connection which he had established in early life with 
Land and Water and later with the Field gave him inter¬ 
esting literary occupation. Many ot the short notes that 
he contributed to these journals, signed |f Zoophilus,” were 
used by Darwin, His lust work was a paper on the Gruidao 
or crane family published in the Field. 

Blyth died of heart disease on the 27th December, 
Ift73. 

IL 

The zoological papers published by Blyth have reference 
to all groups of the vertebrate animals except the ascidians 
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and other lower types. He was perhaps most interested in the 
birds, but also wrote many valuable papers on the mammals 
and several on the reptiles and fish. Especially in his more 
comprehensive memoirs lie was beset by a difficulty that 
always meets those who have to flo pioneer work on biology 
in a country as yet little known. No sooner had he comple¬ 
ted a catalogue or a monograph than fresh information ac¬ 
cumulated which might either confirm or disprove the views 
just pt|t forth. In several instances Blyth attempted to meet 
this difficulty by adding appendix after appendix. The result 
was often to obscure rather than to elucidate. His keen in¬ 
sight, however, and the importance he attached to the exam¬ 
ination of long scries of specimens gave his first expressed 
views a permanent value that those of few systematic zoolo¬ 
gists except himself and Charles Darwin have possessed, 
fn all hb system a tie papers he was careful to add notes on 
habits and distribution, and it is remarkable how many of his 
species that were ignored or passed into synonymy by subse¬ 
quent zoologists are non being revived. 

From the point of view of the Indian Museum the extra¬ 
ordinary energy—which must have been combined with a 
very considerable amount of tact—that he displayed in per¬ 
suading correspondents and friends to send specimens to Cal¬ 
cutta is particularly noteworthy. The; greater part, or at any 
rate a very large part, of his collections still exist in the 
Indian Museum. Many of the specimens are still in better 
condition than those obtained at a later date, perhaps because 
in the early days of Indian zoology collectors had more time 
to spare for the preparation of their material r 

The chief loss that has befallen the collections he made is 
that of all the rays he described. Many of the specimens of 
this group of fishes that he examined perished long ago, but 
there is reason to think that some remained intact as late as 
1&08 J and were then destroyed in a hasty clearing out of the 
public gallery of fishes that took place owing to what is now 
recognized to have been an ill-judged exercise of official influ¬ 
ence. The only compensation for their loss is that it made 
the occurrence of anything of the kind practically impossible 
for the future 
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Blytb bad evidently intended, perhaps under pressure 
frnm important members of the Asiatic Society t to turn his 
attention to the invertebrates, and certain oruetacea in 
spirit atill bear labels cm which are inscribed in his hand¬ 
writing the names that he intended to strive them. It is hoped 
that before long at least one of these manuscript names will 
be published in connection with work now in progress, with 
hw original specimens a.s the types uf a new species. 

[The first part of tliia nolo i.« extracted almost wr&afim from t!ik« in- 
triMhaetion to Illvda's Hk Cutrsl. i^iu of the MniumaU and Birds' uf Burmii/ 1 
which furiiK'd im extra number o£ Pm 11 tha “ Journal cd the Asiat ic 
Soctrty of Bengal " and wn* pulilifchc-d in August, 1B7& This mirodno 
tsoit was by A, Grate- A list of Blylli\i published papers will !>e found 
sii- the end of it.] 

JOHN ANDERSON, J 

Fir&t Superintendent of th #? Imlioti Mu&wm* 1885 — 1886 * 

By the death, on August lf>th K MJU0 P of Dr. John 
Anderson, the Society has Inst one of its oldest and most dis¬ 
tinguished member*, whose connection with the Society dated 
from January + 18115. 

Dr. Anderson was born on the 1th October, 1833, and 
graduated M.D, in the University of Edinburgh in 1861, his 
graduation thesis which was entitled *• Contributions to Zoo¬ 
logy" indicating the natural bent of his mind. 

Boforc> this ho had already carried out some successful 
dredging operations off the coast of Scotland, and a I wit this 
time he initiated his long series of zoological publications with 
two papers J1 On an Apparently Nett! Form oj Hoto&uria," 
and “ On the Anatomy of Snrrulina which appeared in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History for 18BS. 

After holding the Professorship of Natural Science in the 
Free Church College at Edinburgh for two years, he came to 
Calcutta, where his name is permanently associated, menu* 
mm turn acre pcreitttius, with the foundation of the Indian 
Museum, and with the origins of our zoological ktiowledgo of 
Upper Burma ami Mergui. 


Obituary ncti™ by A. Attack b Prot- Atiai. $vt. Btngai for IfiOi, p. 40. 
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He will also he remembered aa one of the earliest advo¬ 
cate* of a Zoological Garden for Calcutta, and as one of the 
experts who greatly assisted In giving shape to that Institu¬ 
tion when it was started. 

Dr. W* T, Blanford, than whom there is no one more 
competent to speak at first- hand, has already, in Nature,” 
given a review of his scientific work, from which the following 
paragraphs are extracted; — 

Hk arrival in Calcutta was at a fortunate time. The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal had gradually come into the posses¬ 
sion of a large collection, not only of thearchaelogical remains, 
manuscripts, coins and similar objects, for the study of which 
the Society was originally e*t:iblished, hut also of zoological 
and geological specimens in large numbers In the course nf 
the preceding quarter of a century the collections had in¬ 
creased, chiefiy through the work of Edward Blyth, the 
Curator, until the Society's premises were crowded, and the 
Society's funds no longer sufficed for the proper preservation 
and exhibition of the specimens collected. After long negotia¬ 
tions, interrupted by the disturbances of 1857, arrangements 
were completed in 1HID by which the archaeological and zoo¬ 
logical collections of the Society (the geological specimens 
had been previously transferred 1 ) were taken over by the Gov¬ 
ernment of I ndia. who undertook to build a new museum in 
Calcutta, of which the Society's collections would form the 
nucleus. The Trustees appointed by the Government to man¬ 
age the now Museum jusked the Secretary of State fur India 
to select a curator, and Dr. J. Anderson was nominated for 
the post early in 1885. His status was changed_ a few years 
later, to that of Superintendent of the Museum* and in addi¬ 
tion to hia museum work he became Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at the Medical College, Calcutta, Ho held both 
offices until his retirement from India in LHuffi. 

The time at which Dr. Anderson arrived in India was 
fortunate in another respect. It coincided with a great Im¬ 
pulse given to Indian zoology by the publication of Jerdon’s 
lE Birds of India,” the last volume of which appeared in 1804, 
and with the presence in Calcutta of a larger number of men 
interested in the study of the fauna than wore assembled 
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there at any time Wore or since* Amongst these men were 
Jerdon himself, Ferdinand Stoliczk a, Francis Day, and Valen¬ 
tino Ball, all of whom have now passed away Probably at 
no time has *n much progress been made in the study of In¬ 
dian Vertebrate aw in the years 180 4-74 s and in thli work 
Dr. Anderson took an important part 

The new Indian Museum, which now towers over the 
other building of Chowringhoe , was not ready for occupation 
till 1875, but meantime Dr. Anderson had been busily en¬ 
gaged in adding to the zoological collections and in getting 
them into order. One of his first tasks was the bringing to¬ 
gether ol an ethnological series, for which the conditions of 
Calcutta are favourable. Amongst other important additions 
made by him was that of a line series of human skull* repre¬ 
senting various Indian races. Another ver 3 r valuable museum 
series brought together by him consisted of a good collection 
of Indian Chelonia-akeletons, carapaces and stuffed specimens 
The work in Calcutta was Interrupted by two important 
expeditions to Upper Burma and Yunnan, to both of which 
Dr, Anderson was attached as naturalist and medical officer. 
Both expeditions were designed to pass through China to 
Canton or Shanghai, but in neither case w ? as it found practi¬ 
cable to carry out the original plan. The first expedition, 
commanded by Colonel R. B, SL&cten, left Calcutta at the end 
of I8ft7 f proceeded as far as Moment in Yunnan* and returned 
to India in November 1808 ; the second, under the command 
of Colonel Horace Browne, left in January 1875, but was 
treacherously attacked by the Chinese before it had proceeded 
more than three marches beyond the Burmese frontier , and 
(Kim pel led to return ■ Mr + Margery* of the Chinese Consular 
Service, who had been despatched to accompany the mission, 
and who had preceded it by a march, being murdered with 
several of his followers. The difficulties experienced by both 
missions from the time they crowed the frontier between 
Burma and China, and the opposition of the inhabitant of 
the country, seriously interfered with zoological observations, 
and the collection of specimens was generally impossible; but 
still some important additions were made to the previous 
knowledge of the fauna, A full account of the journey was 
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given in Dr. Anderson's reports and in a work by Uhn. 
entitled "Mandalay to Momein/* published in 1x70. The 
detailed observations on zoology, supplemented by impor¬ 
tant notes on some Indian find Burmese mammals and ehelo- 
niarm, were published in 1878-7Sounder the title of "Anatomi¬ 
cal and ZoologiesJ Researches t comprising an Account of 
the Zoological Results of two Expeditions to Western Yunnan 
in H68 and 1875, and a Monograph of the two Cetacean 
Genera, Klntanista and Orcella "" The work appeared in 
two quarto volumes, one consisting of plates. Dr. Anderson 
was the first who succeeded in obtaining specimens nf the 
porpoise {Orfflta) inhabiting the Irrawaddi, and the examina¬ 
tion of this previously undescribed form 1 led him to make a 
thorough anatomical investigation of an allied species occur¬ 
ring in the Bay of Bengal and in the estuaries of rivers flow¬ 
ing into the Bay, and also of the remarkable cetacean, 
PlatanUta „ inhabiting the Ganges, Brahmaputra anti Indus. 

The only other important collecting expedition under¬ 
taken by l>r. Anderson during his tenure of the euperinten- 
dentahip of the Indian Museum was to Tenaaserim and the 
Mcrgui Archipelago in 1H81-K2. This journey was chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, undertaken for the collection 
of marine animals., and the descriptions of the results, to 
which several naturalists contributed, were published first in 
the Journal of the Linnoan Society, and subsequently as a 
separate reprint in two volumes, under the title of " Contti- 
butiens to the Fauna of tfergui and its Archipelago,” This 
appeared in IH80, Dr, Anderson's share was the description 
of the \ ertohratn and an account of tile Sellings-—a curious 
tribes inhabiting some of the islands; but in connection with 
his visit to Mergui, and an part of a general description of the 
fauna which he had at first proposed to publish, he prepared 
an account of the history of Tenasserim, formerly belonging 
to Siam. This historical resume, which deals especially with 
British commercial and political intercourse with Siamese and 
Burmese ports, was compiled mainly from the manuscript 
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records of the Eaut India Company, preserved in the library 
of the Tndia Office, and was published in 1889 in a separate 
volume, entitled English Intercourse with Siam.' 3 The 
book forme a well-written and interesting chapter of the his¬ 
tory of British progress in Southern Asia. 

Besides the works already mentioned and many papers, 
descriptive of mammalia and reptiles, which were published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in the Pro- 
readings of the Zoological Society of London, Dr. Anderson 
wrote two catalogues on very different subjects for the 
museum under his charge in Calcutta. Of these, one was lhe 
first part of the “ Catalogue of Mammals/" published in l8Hl f 
the other the lfc Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeo* 
logical Collection fll which appeared in 1883. 

Dr. Anderson was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1870, and retired from the Indian Service in 1SSB. He 
had married a few years previously t and after retiring he 
travelled with his wife to Japan. Finally he settled in Lon¬ 
don ? but for the remainder of his life his health was somewhat 
precarious^ and he passed several winters in Egypt, Here he 
took up the study of the mammals und the reptiles p which 
had received but scant attention since the early part of the 
century, when the great and superbly illustrated French work 
on Egypt appeared—a work which, brilliantly begun hy 
Savigny and others, was never adequately completed. 

Tu the work of collecting, examining, figuring and des¬ 
cribing the Mammalia, RepfcLlia and Batracbia of Egypt, the 
later part of Dr. Andersoifs life, w hen he w as well enough for 
work, was mainly devoted. He also paid some attention to 
the fauna of the neighbouring countries, acid in 1898 pub¬ 
lished ** A Contribution to the Herpetology of Arabia/' 
founded on the collections of the late Mr. J. T s Bent anil 
others. The first part of the important work lie had intended 
to produce on the zoology of Egypt t containing an account of 
[he physical features of the country and descriptions of Rep- 
tiJin and Batraohm* appeared in 1898* It is a fine quarto 
volume with excellent figures, many of them coloured. He 
had math 1 large collections and notes for the volume on Mam* 
iiialia, and these it is hoped will be published in due course. 
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One of the laat undertakings in which Dr + Andersen 
engaged t as soon as the Upper Nile Valley was once more 
thrown open to civilization p was the systematic collection and 
description of the fish inhabiting the river anti its tributaries. 
That this important work (of which a notice appeared in 
"Nature” of February 23rd t ISOS) is now being carried out 
with warm interest and assistance from the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, must be attributed to Dr r Anderson’s foresight, zeal 
and skilful advocacy. Both in our fndian Empire and in 
North-Eastern Africa, Dr, Anderson contributed much to the 
solution of one of the chief biological questions of the present 
day, an Rccnrnte knowledge of the distribution of animal 
life. 

JAMES WOOD-MASON , 1 

Assistant Curator and aflemxmi* Superintendent of the Indian 
Mutuum, 1609 — 1693 * 

.Tames Wood-Mason was born in December 1846, and was 
educated at Charterhouse and Oxford, He early evinced an 
inclination towards Natural Science, being at first specially 
interested in Geology, and even before his twenty-third year 
he had published several palaeontological papers in the Pro¬ 
ceedings and in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society T In iSbO he came out to India as Assistant Curator 
of the fndian Museum, for which post he had been selected by 
Professor Huxley am! Sir Joseph Hooker, and in 1670 lie 
became a member of thi.^ Society. 

His interest in Natural Science was shown immediately 
be joined the Society [i + -\ the Asiatic Society of BengalJ, 
when he contributed his first paper—* + On Polydactylism 
in a Horse Tl —to the Proceedings, and was sustained 
throughout the whole twenty-two years of hia membership, 
during the greater part, of which period—until he began 
tn ho incapacitated by serious organic disease—he was a 
constant contributor to the Proceedings and Journal. His 
papers in the Society's publications exhibit the compre¬ 
hensive extent of his attainments, embodying as they do 
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tin? result a of original investigation in most branches of 
Zoology and in Ethnology in its morphological and geo¬ 
logical aspects. Hia most numerous and most important 
contributions however were upon Insects—especially the 
Maritidae and Phosmidae—and upon the general subject 
of the Crustacea, which early attracted him. In 1873 he 
became Natural History Secretary, and during the greater 
part of the next sixteen years* though not continuously, he 
edited Part II of the Society T s Journal with conspicuous 
ability and success* In 1887 he was elected a Vice-President 
of the Society. Outside the limits of the Society his devotion 
to zoology was marked with no lees distinguished ability and 
success, and in tine course of ins official cancer he became 
Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum. Professor of 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College, 
and finally , on the retirement of Dr. Anderson in 1887, Super¬ 
intendent of the Museum. In 1888 he was made a Fellow of 
the University of Calcutta. 

His record of work, outside his official routine, and be* 
yond his connexion with the Society, is a long and varied one, 
and embraces explorations in the field, the publication of his 
scientific researches* and economic inquiries. Although his 
purely scientific work completely overshadows his economic 
work* yet his attitude to Economics in the proper place was 
not unfriendly. With the more aggressive Economists ho had 
little sympathy, believing that science diligently and methodi¬ 
cally pursued for its own sake would be far more likely to 
yield incidental benefits to civilization than would science 
studied disconnectedly for the sake of the practical man alone. 
In the field he explored* in 1872, the marine fauna of the 
Andamans* and again, in 1873 3 that of the Xi collars, and in 
I *88 he went for a time aw Naturalist on board Her Majesty’s 
Indian Marine Survey Steamer ' Investigator. 1 As a result 
of these field excursions he added largely to our knowledge of 
the life of the Bay of Bengal, and greatly enriched the collec¬ 
tions in the Indian Museum. He also, in the course of econo¬ 
mic inquiries into the tea-bug* and into the diseases of silk¬ 
worms, travelled and collected largely in Assam, Cachar ami 
Lower Bengal. 
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He contributed a few papers to the Royal* Zoological. and 
Entomological Societies, and a great many to the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, which embodied his original 
work not only in the fidd of systematic and descriptive zoo¬ 
logy, but upon morphology'—especially the morphology of 
Arthropods; upon phytogeny—especially the phytogeny of 
Insects : upon physiology, and upon the philosophy of zoo¬ 
logy. It was in the last branch of the science that his inquir¬ 
ing p original genius found its happiest exercise, and he was 
particularly interested in all problems as to the significance of 
animal organs. More than most systematic zoologist* was he 
dissatisfied with the dry fact* of animal structure, and his 
desire to ace through these facts Into their origin and meaning 
—to make zoology really a science of living beings- may he 
said to have been a passion with him. Unfortunately his 
published work to this direction does not represent a fraction 
of his accumulated knowledge, principally because he had an 
almost fastidious objection to publishing anything that was 
not exhaustively complete, Rut this philosophical bent of 
his mind is amply illustrated by his papers on the clampers, 
and on the antennae* and on the femoral brushes of the Man- 
tidae - on the mode in which the young of Aatacldao attached 
themselves to the mother; on the stridolatmg organa of Crus¬ 
tacea, of Arachnida^ and of Myrhipoda: on sexual charac¬ 
ters in Moilusca; on Mimicry; on the scent-glands of 
scorpion-spiders; on the meaning of Viviparity; etc. Jn 
purely systematic zoology his principal published works 
were : — (1) a catalogue of the M an tod e a which was not com¬ 
pleted at the time of his death, and (2} a series of papers on 
the Butterflies of the Andamans and Nicobars and of Cachar, 
written in collaboration with Mr. deXicevillc. These paper* 
were the result of work undertaken between the years IfcHCk 
83, when Mr, deNiceville was employed on the staff of tho 
Museum, during which period he worked with that gentle¬ 
man almost exclusively at the Lepidoptern of the Endian 
region f the result being to gTeatly increase the collections in 
the Indian Museum and to add largely to faunistic knowledge. 
In this series of papers must specially be mentioned a very 
our ions case of mimicry between two distinct groups of Pnpb 
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lies, which lie discovered, Another systematic work of con¬ 
siderable importance was his series of descriptions mid 
illustrations of the Deep-sea Crustacea dredged by the 1 In¬ 
vestigator^ He also had in contemplation a complete cata- 
logue of the Crustacea for which, however, lie had only col¬ 
lected and systematized the bibliography. 

His principal economic work consisted of Reports on the 
Tea-mite and other Insect-peats, and an certain diseases nf 
Silkworms, He also formed for the Jndc-Coloninl Exhibition 
a collection illustrative of Indian sericulture, for which he 
received the thanks of Government. 

His influence os a Naturalist extended far beyond the 
Museum and the realm of scientific literature : to beginners he 
was always ready to give advice and assistance at any sacri¬ 
fice to him^lf: he had no contempt for amateurs, and no 
jealousy of fellow-workers: but he had truly and singly at 
heart the advancement of science, as is amply shown by his 
work upon the 4 Investigator' Zoological Reports, and by his 
work in connexion with the establishment of the Calcutta 
Microscopical Society—a Society mainly of amateurs. 

His health seems never to have been really robust, and 
recent events show that he must for many years have been 
suffering from one of the moat debilitating and enervating of 
nil organic diseases. But it was not until quite the end of 
last year that the outward signs of it became so manifest as 
to arouse the anxiety of his friends. 

He was in a critical state of health when he left. Calcutta 
on the iith of April, and he died on the fith of May, just as he 
was nearing the shores of bis native country. Although of 
late years, owing to his prolonged absence from England, lie 
had no very active connexion with any of the learned socie¬ 
ties the re T yet ho was a Fellow of the Zoological and Entomo¬ 
logical Societies of London and of the Zoological Botanical 
Society of Vienna. 

ALFRED WILLIAM ALCOCK, 

Superifitf ftd-tiiftt of (fcp IfidiGH 3/ u^cmtjj, 1H§3 1007#, 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. W+ Aleock, CJ.E*, M+B-, LL#D M 
F.R.S., came to India as a member of the Indian Medical 
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Service in April, 188(1, having already had considerable expe¬ 
rience of the country, and having also been Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Zoology in the University of Aberdeen under the late 
Professor II. A- Nicholson, F.R.S, After two years spent on 
the North-West Frontier as Medical Officer, he was appointed 
Surgeon-Naturalist to the Indian Marine Survey, In 1891 be 
officiated for some months as Resident Phy&ioiail and Profes¬ 
sor of Pathology at the Calcutta Medical College, and in Sep¬ 
tember IS02 was appointed Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
Metropolitan and Eastern Bengal Circle. In May 1S93 he 
became? Superintendent of the Indian Museum and Professor 
of Zoology at the Medical College : from .June 18(15 to Janu¬ 
ary 180(1 he was on special duty with the Pamir Commission. 
He retired from the Indian Medical Service and the superin- 
tendentship of the Museum on December 20th, J907 and was 
succeeded in the latter by Dr. N. Annandale, the present 
superintendent. 

Colonel Ale:ock's connection with the Indian Museum 
may be said to have commenced when he became Surgeon- 
Naturalist on the Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘ Investigator.’ 
Year by year in the monsoon season when The ship was laid 
up in Bombay harbour, he came to work in Calcutta on tho 
material dredged during the preceding winter, and thus estab¬ 
lished an association with the late Mr. J. Wood-Mason. Ids 
predecessor as Superintendent, that was fruitful in scientific 
work. On the death of Mr, Wood-Mason his services were 
put- jit the disposal of the Trustees, and be hecame Super¬ 
intendent, without, however, leaving the Indian Medical 
Service, 

In the Museum Colonel Alcock made it his aim to work 
out, so far ns it was possible for one man to do, the fauna of 
the deeper parts of the Indian seas, to set in order the murine 
collection in the Museum, and to exhibit to the public a judi¬ 
cious selection of the animals identified or described by him¬ 
self and others. The scientific aide of thin work, in its mote 
general aspect, is known to all marine zoologists. Iwing em¬ 
bodied in numerous papers and monograph* and in his book 
“ A Naturalist in Indian Seas, ’ of which there is more to be 
said. It was mainly on account of Ills monographs on marine 
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zoology that Colonel Alooot was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and received the honorary decree of LL,D. from hi* 
old University of Aberdeen. The work of arranging and ex¬ 
hibiting the collections of tho Museum has naturally a more 
limited renown. There are few Museums, however, which 
can boast- that their marine collections are in letter order and 
better displayed than is the ease in Calcutta—so far, at any 
rate, as the actual specimens are concerned. The gradual 
development which has made it- possible to chi ini for the 
Indian Museum its place among the great reference collec¬ 
tions of the world is largely due to Colonel ALcoek’s work in 
this direction. 

Re did not, however, confine his attention, while 
connected with the Museum, to marine zoology, as his 
reports on the zoology of the Pamir Commission and on 
the reptiles of the Afghan Frontier Commission of 1895 
and his biological notes in the publications of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal attest, while the many dissections and 
other preparations lie set up in the public galleries of 
reptiles and other terrestrial vertebrates prove his earo for 
the interests of the students of the Calcutta Medical College, 
to whom ho lectured in disheartening circumstances us 
regards the absence of all opportunity for practical classes 
and the humble place then given to zoology in tho Indian 
medical curriculum The Rird and Mammal Galleries are still 
perhaps the least satisfactory parts of the Museum, but one 
man could not bring every section to equal perfection, and 
only those who remember their previous state van appreciate 
what was done to improve them in Colonel Aicoek a time. 

“ The Naturalist in Indian Sena” (190S) may be regarded 
as an epitome and ft popularization fin the I wet sense of the 
word) of the greater part of Colonel Alcoek’s scientific work 
jn India. It is a book that owes its value not only to iteerudi¬ 
tion and perspicuity but hardly less to its literary style, in 
which the strong infusion of Shakespeare and other Elizabe¬ 
than authors is never pedantic, never frivolous, and never 
dull. The skill with which such apparently incongruous ele¬ 
ments are fused even into the guide-books he prepared for 
the Museum galleries can he fully realized only' by one who 
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has attempted, and failed, to complete a work of the kind lie 
left unfinished. 

No account of Colonel Alcock’s zoological work in India 
. would be complete without some reference to Ins connection 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the scientific collections 
of which formed the nucleus of the Indian Museum, He 
became a member of this Society in February 1888, was 
elected Natural History Secretary in May 1894, General 
Secretary in April 1895, and Vice-President in February 1901; 
for several years his papers were by far the most important 
contributed to the zoological section of the Society’s Journal, 
and after leaving India he was elected an Honorary Fellow. 

('olonel Alcock worked, so far as his service in India is 
concerned, for his successors rather than himself ; but it is 
fortunately impossible to think that his own work for India is 
finished. We may confidently hope that it will still continue 
for many years in his retirement to bear the fruit of his unsur¬ 
passed accuracy of observation, his many-sided enthusiasm, 
and his literary talent. The admirable organization of his 
office, which enabled his successor to take tip the threads of 
routine mechanically, is another matter for which it is im¬ 
possible to be too grateful : although changes necessarily take 
place as the Museum grows and develops, the ground-work 
will always be that constructed by Colonel Alcock, too often 
without recognition and in spite of obstacles of which nothing 
was known hevond the Museum walls. 

Colonel Alcock is now Professor of Entomology in the 
London School of Tropical Medicine, Wince leaving India he 
has published a monograph of the freshwater crabs in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, which has already been 
recognized as the necessary basis for future work on the group. 
He has performed an even greater service to tropical zoology, 
more directly connected with his present work, by the pub¬ 
lication of his admirably conceived and remarkably lucid 
text-book ° Entomology for Medical Officers,’' 

A full list of the papers published by Colonel Alcock 
while in India is given in volume If of the Records of the 
Indian Museum, pp. 4—9 + 


CHAPTER X 

THE MUSEUM BUILDINGS. 

The buildings of the Indian Museum stand on u plot of 
land thus described in the schedule attached to the Museum 
Act of ItoU):— 

Land bounded — 

On th& north side by the jircmi^tfh No. 2, Suddcr Street* and by 
gtiddrr Street s 

On tli& west side by Chovringhue Kn;id and by the preen isos 
No. 29. Chewi-high ee Road f occupied by the Hfinjnil I'uited 
Service Club); 

I.Iei rI ih- voLitb Hide by Hit: premia ejh No- J 2lb ('brtwringhee RtNiil, 
by Kyd Street* and by lbe premn» No. 4. Chowrmgl..^ 
J-pimj : and 

On tlie east side by the premises No. 15. Kyd Street, ami die 
]ireinise.s Nom. 4, 2 and 1* Otowruigheo Lane, 

together with all buildings roads and tanks emting or erected 
thereon, and all easements appertaining thereto. 

This land, the greater part of which was given to 
the Trustees by government when their board waa insti¬ 
tuted, m not entirely occupied by the Museum buildings, 
for it also contains the Calcutta School of Art, which 
(despite the above schedule) is apparently not owned by 
the Trustees, and the offices r laboratories and library of the 
Geological Survey of India. The building in which these 
latter are housed belongs to the Trustees but has been lent by 
them to the Survey. Extensive gardens, moreover are 
included, and a large “tank” or pond which at one time 
played an important part in the water supply of Calcutta 
but is now more useful as a hunting-ground for zoologists; 
in particular it supports more species of freshwater sponge 
than any body of water of similar area that has ever been 
investigated. Servants 1 barracks also occupy a considerable 
area near the Geological Btook on a piece of land bought by 
the Trustees in 1005, 

The oldest budding directly connected with the Mumiipi 
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i$ now bidden away in the midst of the higher anil more 
imposing structures that face Cbowringhee ami abut on 
tfudder Street, ft is a bungalow built in 1790 and some years 
afterwards the scene of a tragedy described in Miss Blcchyndcn’a 
Calcutta Past and Present' 1 (p, 208), Later it became 
tile Sudder Dewanny Court and so gave a name to Suddcr 
Street. A drawing of it by Sir Charles Doyly , us it appeared 
from Kyd Street when the tank beside it was of much greater 
extent than now, is represented in the Victoria .Memorial 
Exhibition by a lithograph by Robert and Dickenson. 
It is at present occupied as residential quarters by certain 
officers of the .Museum, 

Wo far as the actual Museum is concerned, the original 
building (which ivas completed in 1877 but occupied in part 
some years earlier} is now represented by the Main Quad¬ 
rangle, the front of which extends along Chowringhoe 
(the chief thoroughfare between the commercial and the 
residential quarters of Calcutta) for 312 feet, facing the 
opr. ti reaches of the Maid an and thus Occupying oily, of tho 
most conspicuous sites in the city. hi the last few years 
this building has undergone considerable alterations' Its 
aspect from the Maidan previous to these is shown in the 
photograph reproduced on the plate opposite. 

We are informed by Mr. H, Crouch, Consulting Architect 
to the Government of Bengal, that the original plans for this 
building were drawn up in the 11 sixties 11 by W. L, Granville, 
who was also responsible for several other buildings still prom¬ 
inent in Calcutta, notably the General Post Office and the High 
Court. They were prepared in consultation with the late Dr. 
Thomas Oldham, Director of the Geological Survey of India 

It was at first intended that a third floor ‘ should be 
built along the front, in addition to the two actually com¬ 
pleted; but funds gave out, and in any ease the ominous 
cracks that appeared in the building owing to tho unstable 
nature of tho ground on which it had been founded would 
probably ai the time have rendered this impossible.’ As it 
stOLid, the building had a certain dignified simplicity not 
without value in a city of stucco palaces and hovels o| rubbish 
although the materials of its structure -bricks overlaid with 
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plaster-—were perhaps not altogether appropriate to its Creek 
style. 

The proposals made by the Asiatic Society in reference 
to the trannler of its collections and their arrangement in 
this building had originally included one whereby accom¬ 
modation should be found also for the Society itself, for 
its library and meeting-room: but t\m ultimately proved 
impracticable and the Society remained in the house it still 
occupies—and has occupied for over a century—at no 1, 
Park Street. It is this Iiouse* that is represented in the 
frontispiece to the present volume. 

The next of the Museum buildings to be constructed was 
u block of four Hoorn running along Sudder Street behind the 
Main Quadrangle, with which it is connected by two bridges. 
Under the lower of these passes the Sudder Street entrance 
into the Museum compound. The budding of this block 
was commenced ip 1B$8, in Older that it might bold the 
^economic" collections {including those of ethnography) 
and the offices attached to the Economic and Art Section 
The collections were removed to it in l&Dl ; part of the 
ground floor was occupied later by the chemical laboratory 
referred to in chapter \i. The building is in red brick and 
does not correspond in style with the Main Quadrangle , with 
which t however p it is not in architectural continuity. 

A second block of three doors was erected in 181+4 at 
right angles to the Sudder Street one, to contain the offices t 
laboratories and store-moms of the Natural History Section. 
Half this building was actually consigned on its completion 
to the Geological Survey t to which it was wholly transferred 
in 1012. 

The recent improvements in the main building are due to 
the interest taken by Lord Curzon while he was Viceroy of 
India both in thr Museum and in the public buildings of Cal¬ 
cutta. In 1004 he obtained for the Trustees a government 
grant of Rs, 5 lakhs (133,333). Moreover, he himself, with the 
assistance of the late Mr. Ranks Gwyther, Superintending En¬ 
gineer „ Bengal .drew up a design for a new front. This design 
wan based on the original one by Granville that was left tin- 
completed in 1877. It was grandiose in style with copper 
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mansard a >T and an abundance of arch iter turn I sculpture. 
But although tlio Government of India increased the original 
grant by 2J lakhs in IflOG* it was found that the expenses en¬ 
tailed in its materialization would be greatly in excess of the 
money available a nr! new plans of a simpler nature were pre- 
pared by Mr, Crouch, The work was completed in 1912. It 
included the rebuilding of a great part of the front of the 
west idde of the Quadrangle J the masonry of which was 
found to be too heavy for its supports; the addition of a 
third floor along the top of this front, and the erection, in 
direct continuity with it, of a new wing of three floors and 24o 
feet long. Space for this was found by the demolition of 
the old Bengal Art Gallery, a red-brick building origin a Ely 
erected for temporary purposes in connection with the Cal¬ 
cutta Exhibition of 1S83-4, 

Tlie buildings actually occupied by the Muse urn consist t 
therefore, at present oft— 

1. The Main Quadrangle facing Chowringhee. 

2. The New Wing in continuation of its front. 

3. The Suddor Street Block connected with it by 

bridges. 

So far as the public galleries are concerned f the plans 1 
reproduced on pp, 126 and 127 show the arrangement of these 
buildings, It must, however, be understood that, for conve¬ 
nience of reproduction, the Sudder Street Block is removed 
from its proper place and represented as parallel to* instead of 
at right angles to, the east aide nf the Quadrangle. Moreover, 
the galleries of this block are not on the level of those in the 
latter* but must be approached from them b 3 r short flights of 
steps. 

The ground floor of the Quadrangle lias a colonnade' 
in Italian style and surrounds an open turfed space. In the 
colonnade a number of Hindu sculptures are exhibited, a nr I 
it also eon tains certain geological specimens. The entrance 
is by a comparatively small pillared vestibule in which tbu 

l \\ is hftVu to Lhaiit; Mr. H. H. tlrafia, isupcri-lik , ifcJinjy' Fnvd- 

ifcjicy Circle. F.tt JJ. r JkmgaJ, for tha drawing* from which thf*u plan* v..-™ 
pnptni 
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moat conspicuous objecla are stone figures of a lion and a 
bull that once stood on the capitals of edict-pi liars erected 
by ASoka in northern Bihar. These are among the oldest 
sculptures in the Museum. 

The outer sides of the colonnade arc occupied on the 
west by various odices ; on the north by geological t on the 
east by zoological and on the south by archaeological galleries. 
Another archaeological gallery (that of the Bharut Stupa) 
opens direct from the vestibule on the south side, as does 
also a geological gallery (that of the Sivalifc fossils) on the 
north. All the geological galleries on this door are in direct 
communication one with another, and this is also the ease with 
all those of archaeology. The bridge to the Ethnological 
Gallery in the Sudder Street Block opens from the Insect 
Gallery in the north-east corner. 

The first storey can be reached by two staircases from 
the inner vestibule and also by two smaller ones on the east 
side of the Quailrangle. The former open above on a broad 
landing in the centre of which stands a marble statue 
of Queen Victoria presented to the people of India by the 
late Mahatab Chand Bahadur. Maharaja lid hi raj of Burdwan. 
Behind the statue is the entrance to the Zoological Library, 
not open to tlie general public. North and south from the 
library extend galleries in which zoological collections are 
stored for purposes of research, while the north-west corner 
is occupied by entomological laboratories anil store-room. 
A colonnade like that on the ground lioor extends round the 
quadrangle On the north side is a gallery containing fossils ■ 
in the north-east corner a bridge extends from the Small 
Mammal Gallery to the Industrial Gallery in the Sudder 
Street Block: the Large Mammal Gallery occupies the 
ea*t side, while the south end contain* the Bird and 
Reptile and the Fish Galleries and also the skull room,, 
the last not being open to the public, A bronze tablet with a 
portrait-bust of the late Dr. John Anderson occupies a promi¬ 
nent place in the cast verandah, 

A third floor (second storey) hag recently been built on 
the front of the building and extends along the whole of the 
New Wing* With the exception of a public lecture-room 
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occupying a considerable area, tills floor is entirely devoted 
to the laboratories of the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section, the offices of that and of the Archaeological Sec¬ 
tion* and a large gallery f at present used as a a tore-room by 
the Art Section, with a small office afcite south end. 

The Sndder Street Block eon tains not only the Ethno¬ 
logical Gallery (on the first storey) and the Industrial Gallery 
(on the second) but also the laboratories of the Indian Tea 
Association and the offices and store-rooms of the Industrial 
Section. The use of the whole of the ground floor is now 
granted by the Trustees to the Association, while the top 
floor and part of the first storey are occupied by the 
Section h not only a,s offices but also to house a library r 
herbarium, etc. 

The New Wing contains on the ground floor an extensive 
gallery that will ultimately form an addition to the exhibi¬ 
tion-space of the Archaeological Section. This gallery is 
surrounded by a hanging balcony from which p at. the south 
end, a few steps lead to a strong room in which the collection 
of coirid is kept. 

The photographs reproduced in ‘this volume should give 
a good idea of the style of the buildings, but owing to certain 
architectural features of the galleries and to the crowded 
condition of most of them, it ha* not been found possible to 
obtain satisfactory views of their interior as a whole and 
special objects or exhibit* have, therefore, been chosen to 
represent them. 



WmL Main QyidrUfliia. IniuHrjil Witt*. O^oietflU aw-vD*. 



Museum Building* from behind, 
1914 . 










CHAPTER XL 

GUIDEBOOKS, CATALOGUES AXD LECTURES, 

The question of guide- books is always a difficult one ; m a 
polyglot country like India the difficulty is increased, nor 
Is it lessened by the fact that the vast majority of those 
who visit- museums arc illiterate in all languages. Further¬ 
more, guide-books may become an actual temptation to the 
college student already all too prone to cram for his examina¬ 
tions. 

However, attempts have been made in the Indian Mu¬ 
seum to overcome, or rather to evade > the difficulty-—not 
altogether without success if one may accept the criterion of 
sales— by publishing guide-books in simple English* 

In the archaeological galleries the late Dr T John Aiider- 
s 0 n*s " Catalogue/' to which tribute is paid on p r SI of this 
volume, belongs practically to the category, as is indicated in 
its full title ; it deals not only with the specimens but with 
their (former) position lu the galleries. The late Dr. Bloch's 
supplement, published in 1912 by the Archaeological Survey, 
does so still more frankly. But these aro rather for the learned 
visitor, a ram avis in Calcutta, than for the populace or 
the ordinary educated man. 

A real guide-book to the art galleries, that is to say one 
for the average educated person, already exists In manuscript 
and will, we hope, he published before long. 

Members of the Geological Survey have written +t Popular 
Guides’ 11 to several of the geological galleries p and although 
these are included among the publications of the Survey and 
not of the Museum, they should be mentioned here. The fol¬ 
lowing Iht is taken from the cover of a recent part of the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India. 

P>|j ttfar (juitk* to ihp f hwtoyiwl ftAlfctimi# in thi' ttulinn MmUUj*, 

Uateut fri. 

Ne fc I. Tertiary vertebrate nniiml*. By K- kydtkkcr (1873) (oni 
of print). 

So. ± Mineral*. By P. li. Mallet 1*79) {out Sprint)* 
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No, S. By F. Fodden (1860) (out of print). 

No. 4. Palaeontological coltr^tloriK- By O. Fcittmintel, 

No. 5. Economic mineral prod nets. By F, 11. Mult,' il8HH)('jid ”f 
print) 

Guide-books to several of the zoological galleries were 
prepared in Alcoek’s time, but all arc now out of date, if 
not out of print. The latter fate rapidly befell the excellent 
account of the Invertebrate Gallery written by AIcock him¬ 
self, for the greater part of the whole edition was bought 
up by medical students for use as a text-book. Alterations, 
originating directly or indirectly in the hasty destruction 
of the old Fish Gallery in 19015, have, however, been so con¬ 
tinuously in progress in most of the galleries of recent years 
that there lias been no opportunity for the preparation of 
fresh guide-books. In the Invertebrate Gallery this has not 
hitherto been the case so much as in some of the others, and 
Alcock, when he left India, handed over to his successor the 
manuscript, only partially complete 1 , of a new edition of his 
account of that gallery. The individuality of its style, how¬ 
ever, proved a stumbling-block to its actual coni plot inn and the 
present superintendent was diffident in rewriting the whole. 
As the gallery is now being entirely rearranged the preparation 
of a new edition must again l>e postponed. A complete list 
of the official * guide-books to the zoological galleries will be 
found at the end of the book In the last appendix. 

Here we may mention an interesting little book, the late 
ftrii Bahadur R. B. Banjul's *<■ Honrs with Nature’* (Cftl- 
cutta : 1896), in which considerable space is devoted to a 
tour of the zoological galleries of the Museum described in a 
dialogue between a pupil and his teacher somewhat after the 
style of “Sandford and Merton”, hut wit!, an originality 
and quaintiiess of it* own. The book is of course in no 
sense official. 

Quito recently, indeed since the beginning of 1014, a 
small guide-book to the whole .Museum has been published in 

I For a Motinienl reason the publication* of Ilia TWccs rlo hot rank a# 
nftieiil Government public liens. This makes it powihlo for the m 

issue I>ii|*r» in German, French, Italian or Latin: for oflinal dneumc-ntn „i 
tho Government of lodU must bepubJUhsd either in English or in an Inil^u 
vermicular- 
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Bengali by the Trustees. The whole has beon edited by Dr. 
B* L> Chaudlmri of the Zoological and Anthropological Sec¬ 
tion, but the component parts were prepared under the direct 
supervision of the heads of the different sections. Great care 
w« taken In making the language as simple as possible, and 
although several of the authors were anxious to use abstruse 
Sanskrit words as equivalents of English technical terms t it 
was decided to substitute for them the nearest vernacular 
equivalents, giving the English term in brackets when neces¬ 
sary, for in modern Bengali terms of the kind have been 
adopted freely : it is often possible to fellow the discussiouB 
of Bengali students in the geological galleries without know¬ 
ing a word of Bengali. The general guide-book, which i$ 
sold for two annas (twopence), is necessarily of a superficial 
nature, and it k greatly to be hoped that more elaborate ones 
for the different galleries will be prepared, whether in English 
or in some Indian vernacular, at an early date. 

To produce catalogues of its collections is a particu¬ 
larly important part of the duties of a museum that claims 
to he a centre of investigation but is isolated geographically 
from the community of scientific and historical research. 
Nor has the Indian Museum been remiss in this respect. 
Museum catalogues are of many species, as they arc of 
many degree* of utility; it is often difficult, os in the ease 
of Dr. Anderson’s account of the archaeological collections, 
to draw a hard and fast line between them and guide- 
books ; but they may as a rule be separated into three main 
divisions ■— 

Hand-lists, 
mtalogu tv? raissonis, 
descriptive catalogues. 

In zoology the late Mr. G. Nevill’s Sl Hand List of the 
Mollusc* in the Indian Museum ^ the completion of which was 
Oil fortunately prevented by the author’s death, is an excel¬ 
lent example of the first division, while the fl Catalogue of 
Mammalia in the Indian Museum 11 by the late Dr. John 
Anderson and Mr. W, L 8clater belongs rather to the cate¬ 
gory of atfaloffueg mi&tmnis* It is T however, by full descrip- 
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tive catalogues w ith numerous plates that the zoological work 
of the Museum is best represented. Many of tlieee illustrate 
the biological work of the 1 Investigator/ Eind are referred to 
in chapter viii at greater length than is necessary here, but 
others deal with land animals, as for example. Mr fc W r L. 
Distant's iL Monograph of Oriental Cieadidac ”. Indeed the 
bulk of all taxonomic work undertaken in a museum must 
consist very largely of what are in effect descriptive cata¬ 
logue© of a more or less elaborate kind. 

In archaeology we have not only Dr, Anderson’s account 
of the sculptures in the archaeological galleries, but also a 
series of descriptive catalogues of coins. The earliest wftft that 
prepared by the late Mr, C* J* Rodgers in 1894-11, while the 
more sumptuous volumes dealing with the conjoined cabinets 
of the Museum and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and written 
recently by Mr. Vincent Smith and Mr, Nelson Wright aro 
fine instance© of modern numismatic research. 

For details as to all these publications the reader should 
consult the last appendix to this volume. 

Apart from publications issued by the Trustees, those of 
the Geological Survey of India include several catalogues 
named as such, for example LvdekkeFs ‘Catalogue of the 
Remains uf Sivalik vertebrates 11 ■ while the different aeries 
of F^laeontologia Indie a 11 practically form elaborate des¬ 
criptive catalogues of focsila in the Geological Section of the 
Museum. 

In the Industrial Section cataloguing is represented by 
certain numbers of the Agricultural Ledger, which was 
formerly issued by the Reporter on Economic Products to 
the Government of India. This publication consists of 
.several different series of pamphlets, some of which are actual 
catalogues of economic specimens in the Museum, while one 
refers to a series now among the anthropological collections, 
vis, Mr. I. H + BurkilPs paper on Indian pens (Agricultural 
Ledger t 1908-09-—No. <5: Vegetable Product Series, No, HI), 
The paper is also in a sense a guide book to the exhibit of 
pens in the ethnological gallery. 

The latest function assumed by the Indian Museum is 
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that of organizing popular lectures directly or indirectly 
based on its collections In the design of the now wing of 
the buildings provision was mode for a commodious lecture- 
room and in 1913 the Government of Bengal provided funds 
for the necessary furniture, lantern, etc,; for the preparation 
of lantern-slides, the payment of lecturers and other incidental 
expanses. The money came from the grant annually made 
by the Government of India to the local government for the 
improvement of education. In the scheme drawn up by the 
Trustees a special feature was made of the payment of lec¬ 
turer^ alt hough it was recognised that most of these would 
be members of the staffs of different sections of the Museum. 
It was realised that the greater part if not the whole of the 
work of preparation must be dofte out of office-hours. 

It has been arranged that two courses ah all l>e delivered 
each year, one in the winter season and one in the rains,” 
between July and September. Both are to be of a popular 
nature! but the latter course is to be slightly more technical 
than the former. 

The winter course of 1913-14, the only one as yet deli¬ 
vered h was successful so far as attendance was concerned t the 
average number of visitors at each lecture being over 150 for 
sis lectures. The lectures were given by members of tike 
staffs of the different sections, except the first T on the history 
of the Museum, which was by the Chairman of the Trustees. 
It is reproduced in the introductory chapter of this volume. 
The subjects of the others were as follows;— 

** Spong&H as living animals/' 

' A visit to the Art Section of the Indian Museum/* 
fc£ Trees that weep.” 

■* Extinct Indian Mammals/* 

14 The Field of Indian Archaeology/ 1 
Freshwater Fishes of Bengal.” 

The last was delivered in Bengali and was the most 
popular of the series, 263 members of the general pub lie hav¬ 
ing been present: it was noted that, in addition to numbers 
of Bengali students! there was a considerable English audience* 
many of the members of which knew T no Bengali but came 
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merely to see the lantern-picture*. Moreover, one lecture 
at which no slides were shown, although it was perhaps* the 
most generally interesting in the series both in subject and 
style p attracted a very poor audience. 

The summer course for l&ll will consist of six lectures 
on the insect* and spiders of Calcutta by Mr, F. EL Gravely, 
A distant Superintendent in charge of the entomological col¬ 
lections. 
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ACT. No. XVII of ltHi6. 


Passed sy the Governor General op India in Council. 

(Received the assent of the Governor Otnerfil on the '2Ard 
Match, 1HG6.) 


An Act to provide for the establishment ot' a Public 
Museum at Calcutta. 


W 


fHEFtEAS it is expedient to provide for tho establishment 
of & Public Museum at Calcutta, to bo 
called tlie Indian Museum ; It in enacted 


as follows :— 


1. 


The Governor General of India in Council shall cause 
to be erected, at the expense of the 

Building to N «^t«l Government of India, a suitable building 
lor In Jinn Muslim, ~ , M 

in Calcutta, on or near the site now 

occupied by the Small Cause Court „ to be devoted in part to 
collections illustrative of Indian Archaeology and of the several 
brandies of Natural History, in part to the preservation and 
exhibition of other objects of interest, whether historical, physical 
or economical in part to the records and offices of the Geological 
Survey of India, and in part to the tit accommodation of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal f and to the reception of their Library T 
Manuscripts, Map** Chins, Busts, Pictures. Engravings anil other 
property. 

2. The said building shall be constructed according to ends 
plans and specifications as shall have been 
approved of and agreed upon hy and 
between the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Public Works 
Department for the time being and the 
Counci] of the said Society; arid in case 
the said Secretary and Council shall ho 
unable to agree with reference to any such plans or specifications, 
the point or points on which they shall ho disagree shall be 
referred to the final decision of the Governor General of India in 
Council Such building shall be completed, so Tir us to bo in 
a condition to receive the collections mentioned in Section 11 of 
this Act, within five years from the date of the passing of this 
Act; and the Government ol India shall keep the building in 


Building to bo erected 
Bccardlugg to plunk op* 
proved by the Secretary 
to the Deportment of 
Public Work?* and ihv 
Council of tho Asiatic 
Society. 
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repair, and pay utid defray the ha lanes, allowances, and pension* 
of the officers and servants, and alf other expenses connected with 
tlie said Indian Museum. 


3- The Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature at 
Truatoa? e f tbo Indian Fort William in Bengal P 

M u^eum incorporated. 

the Bishop of Calcutta, 

the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. 

the Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, 

four other person* to be nominated by the Governor 
General of India in Council, 

the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and three 
other Members of the said Society for the time being, to be 
nominated by the Council of the said Society, 

the Superintendent of the Geological Serve? of India, 

and their successors, appointed as hereinafter directed 
and subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, shall be and 
are hereby constituted a Body Corporate by the name of the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum, and shall have a common Beni, 
jmd by such mum? shall have perpetual succession ; and all the 
powers of the said Corporation may be exercised so long and so 
often as there shall exist five Members thereof. 


4- It shall he lawful for the said Body CorporatH to receive 

Tniateett etlipoW , r< Hl to rfTnd* 1,, ' and "“P*"* 

r^iivo bequc4tii R dnna- ! Md| bkailrfmga, money , and any such 
tents, arid fiibnj|i£fofii, objects of interest a* aforesaid f and to 
_ hold the same and to lay out such money 

or Uic purposes or the said 'adian Museum in the improvement 
and enlargement of tlie oollectiona deposited in, provided to or 
purchased for the *akl Museum, and all such collections shall 
T\°, m r *• pwpsrty of the said Body Corporate for the purposes 
of their Iniat herein mentioned: arid the said Body Corporate 
ahaU iifive the exclusive possession, occupation, and'control, for 
the purposes of such Trusts, of the said building, other than 
those portions thereof which upon its completion shall be set 
apart by the said Body Corporate for the records atid offices ot 
the Geological Survey nf nd,a. and for the accommodation of 
the said Society, and the reception of their Library, Manu- 
scrtjite. Maps, Coins, Busts, Pictures, Engravings, and other pro¬ 
perty. r 

5. The persona for the time being holding the offices, res- 
Ks ofticio Mfnit.-n, jMiiidy, mentioned in Section 3 of this 
j ,, 1 ~ \ a , " be ox-officio Members of the 

Mid Body Corporate, and shall cease to be such Members, respec¬ 
tively, upon ceasing to hold the said offices respectively. In 
the event of any two of the said offices being held by the 
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same person p it shall he lawful for the Governor General of India 

in Council from time to time to nominate 
Provision incumot two HUC h other person as to him may seetn 
™ ™ n * y rjm ' fit, to he a Trustee under this Aet eo Joog 

as the Batd two office* aball be held by 
one person. Provided that w hen and so often lls the said Chief 
Justice, Bishop, Vio^ChaiccPaf, Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Home Department p or Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India she]] also be the President of the said 
Society, the Coiino’ 1 o l the Soc’ety may nominate any other 
person being a Member of the Society to be a Trustee under thus 
Act so long as such Presidency shall be held fay the said 
Chief Justice, Bishop, Vice-Chancellor, Secretary, or Superin¬ 
tendent, 

6, If any of tile said Trustees to be nominated by the 
„ Governor General of India in Council, or 

Tru*t™ t0 mM by the Council of the said Society, or 

any Trustee appointed as herein provided , 
shall die or be absent from India for a period exceeding twelve 
months, or desire to he discharged, or refuse or become incapable 
to act, then and in every such case it shall be lawful for the 
Governor General of India in Council, or the Council of the said 
Society f as the case may be T to appoint a new Trustee in the 
place of the Trustee so dying or being absent from India, or 
desiring to be discharged, or refusing or becoming incapable to 
act as aforesaid, and every Trustee so appointed shall thereupon 
become and he a Member of the said Body Corporate as fully and 
effectually as if he hod bran hereby constituted a Trustee, 

7- At all mootings of the said Body Corporate,, five shall be 
a quorum for the transaction of business 
and for the exercise of any of the powers 
conferred upon them by this Act. 

8, ft shall be lawful for the said Body Corporate from time 
to time to make* alter, and repeal bye¬ 
laws consistent with this Act for the 
management of the said Museum, for the 
summoning, holding, and adjournment 
of General and Special Meetings of Mem¬ 
bers of the Body Corporate, for securing the attendance of the 
Members at such meetings, for the provision and keeping of 
minute books and account books, for the compiling of catalogues, 
and for all other purposes nectary for the execution of their 
Trust, And all officers and servants, salaried or otherwise, 
employed in the care or management of the Trust property shall 
l>e appointed j and may he removed or suspended by the said 
Body Corporate, subject to such regulations and conditions a.s 
such Body Corporate shall think proper, and such officer! mid 
servant* shall be considered public servants within the meaning of 
the Indian Penal Code. 


Power to- Trustov* to 
mkflf filler, and rofHMil 
hya-Lfttm and to rtfijKiillt 
ciltiecr* unit servant*. 
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ft. It shall be lawful fur the Trustees from time to time to 
_ „ order any duplicate of prink'd books, 

or medals, coins, specimens of Natural His- 

toiy, or other curiosities to be exchanged 
for manuscripts, hooka, or other objects of interest, or to direct 
any aiicli duplicates to lie sold, and the money to Arise from such 
sate to be laid out in the purchase of manuscript*, books, maps* 
medals, coins specimens of Natural Ffistory, or other cariosities 
that may be proper for the SJiid Museum. 

10. The &dd Trustees shall furnish to the Government of 
_ India, on or before the first day of Dee era- 

JSsrz^im b " 1,1 r" >*•'• * t** " ,Eir 

count*. proceedings, acts and ordinances for the 

past twelve months, and further shall fur¬ 
nish on or before Lhe same day in each year to such Auditor 
as the Governor General ol India in Council shall appoint in this 
behalf accounts of all monies expended by the Trustees during 
the past twelve months supported by the necessary vouchers. 
The said report and accounts shall be annually published for 
general information. 


11 . Tine Council of the said Society ediall cause theuolleo 
... _ tions belonging to the Sucielj- and illus- 

it tr!ltivf ; of Indian Archaeology and the 
tUa nffw bonding. wraml branches of Natural History, and 

all additions that may be made thereto, 
whether before or after the time next hereinafter mentioned, to 
be removed to and deposited in the yaid building, at the expense 
of the Government of India, an soon as the same shall he com¬ 
pleted so far as aforesaid 


12 . The said Society shrill continue to have the same 
Tin: italic My to “diisWe property in and control ov-t 
^hnri Ihcnr Lihmry, it,, th * iT s ’ ihJ Library, Manuscript*, Maps, 
juid thfl Coundl of Eiir Coins, Busts, Pictures, and Engravings 
JfcH-imy to Iibvb oxcluaivir which they at present possess, and the 

srzttfssss -»•» m hnv« 

-<i-uplift for the .Society, th0 ^elusive possession, occupation and 

control, for the purposes of the said 
Society, of those portions of the said building which Bhall, upon 
its completion, bo sot apart for the accommodation of the said 
Society and the reception of their library and other property 
ment'oned in Section 4 of this Act. 


13- Every article in the collections and additions mentioned 
in Section 11 of this Act shall In* marked 
and numbered, and shall (subject to the 
provisions contained in Sections 0, 14, 
and 15 of this Act) be kept and preserved 
■ n th® said Indian Museum with such 
marks acid numbers, and an inventory of such articles bqj n>i 
deposited as aforesaid, one copy of such inventory shall be signed 


I “h IIU‘ 1 * 1 - 1018 * t)f Ah jiltin' 
Society to be M<spl di* 
tinguiiitifxl in l ho Mu- 
«nim. 
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by the said Trustees, and kept by the aard Society r and another 
copy shall be signed by the Council of the said Society, and kept 
by the said Trustee*. All objects taken in exchange under Sec¬ 
tion 9 o[ this Act for, and all monies payable an sale under the 
same Section of, any or such articles, shall be held on trust* 
and subject to powers and declarations corresponding as nearly 
as may he with the trust*, powers, and declarations by this Act 
Hail ted and declared concerning the same articles. 

14> Until the said building shall be completed so far as 
aforesaid p the said collections of the 

ticSrsw art r ki * ]] ******* <?■* 

cioty tin i\\ cappltitiou of ^ made thereto in the meantime shall 
th& now biii3«Jb^ r remain in the house in which they are 

at present, but under the care of such 
persons as by the Trustees shall bo approved and nominated in 
this behalf, with such salaries and allowances as* subject to the 
approval of the Government of India, the Trustees shall limit 
and direct; and the said collections and addition* shall bo open 
to all persona desirous to view the same, under such rales as 
by the said Trustees shall be established p and the said salaries 
and allowances shall be paid by the Government of India. 

15- In the event of the Trust hereby constituted being 
determined, all cnllectiotis then in the 
* aid lTadhm Mu *eum f other than those 
ciciy inav rertKi^T‘their rK+xt hereinafter mentioned, shalI become 
cbUeotkow- the property of the Government of India, 

and the collections and additions men¬ 
tioned in Section 1L of this Act shall become the property of 
the said Society or their assigns; and the said Society shall 
vacate the portions of the said building which shall have been 
set apart ue in file twelfth Section of this Act Is mentioned; and 
such portions shall then become the property of the Government 
of India* anything in this Act contained to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing* 
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ACT No. XXII or-' 1876. 


Passed bit the Governor General of India in CaoNctt,. 


[Received tkt assent of tht Governor General an the 17 /A of 
December, |g"0.) 


An Act io provide for the management of the Public 
Museum at Calcutta. 

hy Act No, XVri of ! S'S'S, reciting that it wnj> 
Frtsarable. expedient to provide for the establish- 

mo ot of a Public Museum at Calcutta, 
to be ca Icfl the Indian Museum, it was enacted that the Gover- 
nor General in Umncil should cause to be erected at the expense 
of the Government of India a suitable building in Calcutta, to be 
devoted in part to collections illustrative of Indian Archaeology 
and of the several branches of Natural History, in part to the 
preservation and exhibition of other objects of interest, whether 
historical, physical or economical, in part to the records and 
oflices of the Geological Survey of India, and in part to the 
fit accommodation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and to the 
reception or thoir library, manuscripts, maps, coins, busts, pie- 
™ * e ngra vi age and other pro|«rty; and it was also enacted 
that the Government of India should keep the said building in 
repair ami pay and defray the salaries, allowances and pensions 
of the officer* and servants, and all other expenses connected 
with the said Museum; and by the Act now in recital certain 
officials and other persons therein mentioned or referred to 
to the number of thirteen, and their auccosRors, were constituted 
a Body Corporate by the name of the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, and the said Trustees were empowered to receive 
bequests, donations and subscriptions, and to deal with the same 
in the minuter therein mentioned for the purposes of their trusts 
therein mentioned• and it was also enacted that the said Trustees 
should have the exclusive possession, occupation and control for 

the purposes of such trusts, of the said building, other than those 
portions thereof which, upon its completion, should be set 
apart by the said Trustees for the records and offices of the *aid 
Geological Survey and for the accommodation of the said Asiatic 
Society and the reception of thoir library, manuscripts, mnpa 
coins busts, pictures, engravings and other property; and it 
was also enacted that all officers and servants, safe] or other 

IT,i ?? 1P Oy 'l ?° C T 'management of the trust property 
should be appointed, and might, be removed or suspended by t& 

22 %!£**; T hl ^r h re * a1atio « “d conditions Z the 

said Trustees should think proper; and it was also enacted that 
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tlic Council of the said Asiatic Society should cause the collections 
belonging to such Society, and illustrative of Indian Archaeology 
and the several branches of Natural History, and all additions 

t ' ,eret<J to h* rernovod to “» d ^posited in 
tiie said building at the expense of the Government of India 
os soon as the »»me should be completed so far as to bo in a con¬ 
dition to receive the said collections, and that an inventory of 
the articles in such collections should be mode by the "said 
bociBty, one copy whereof was to be signed by the said Trustees 
and kept by the aaid Society, nnd another copy was to be signed 
by the said S«s.ety and kepi by the said Trustees, and that the 
aaid Society should continue to have the same exclusive property 
m and control over their said library, manuscripts, maps, ,Joins' 
busts pictures, and engravings which they then possessed, and 
that the Council of the said Society should liavo the exdu-iite 
possession occupation and control, for the purposes of the said 
feoeiety, of those portions of the said building which should be 
set apart for the accommodation 0 f the said Society and the 

mentioned dle,r library and other property thereinbefore 

Al 'd whereas the Government of India has caused the said 
building to be erected, and the Council of the said Society has 
caused the said collections belonging to the Hume Society to he 
removed te and deposited in the said building at the expense of 
the lovernnicni of India; and an inventory of the articles in such 
collections has been made by tbo said Society, one copy whereof 
has l>een signed by the said Trustees and delivered to the fluid 
Society, and another copy has been signed by the Council of lho 
said Society and delivered to the said Trustees; 

And whereas the said Trustees have, in pursuance of the said 
Act, set apart certain portions nf the said building for the said 
records and offices of the GeologicaJ Survey of India ; 

And whereas, it, consideration of a sum of ono hundred and 
hitv thousand rupees paid to them by the Government of India 
th * t'-cmioiJ of the said Society has relinquished the exclusive 
posseftsion, occupation and control secured to them by the said 
Aut* of the portions of the said building which* under the said 
Act were to ho set apart for the accommodation of the said 
society and the reception of their said Library and other properly; 

And whereas it fa expedient to alter the constitution of the 
m\Q Body Corporate and to amend the law relating to the ap¬ 
pointment and salaries of the amid officers: 

And whereas under the circumstance* aforesaid it ia expedient 
to repeal the said Act, and to re-enact it with the modifications 
hereinafter appearing- It is hereby enacted as follows:— 

P>‘diminanf r 

1. This Act may he colled st The Indian Museum Act* 
Slw( titfc. i S7G, 
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2, Act No, XVII of lSBC [to provide hr the establishment of 
a Public if uxfium fit Calcutta) shall be re- 
of ° f AfitNe ' xvu pealed. But all persons nominated under 
the said Act as Trustee* of the Indian 
Museum p and all officers and servants appointed under the 
same Act and now holding office, shall be deemed to have been 
respectively nominated and appointed under this Act, 


/ ncorporaiian of the Trustee# 


S- The Trustees of the said Indian Museum shall be— 


TftkUi^ of tlaU Indian 
Mtuttuim irieorpoF(it«J. 


such Secretary to the Government of 
India os the Governor General in Council 
from time to time directs in thin behalf, 


the Accountant General* 

five other persons to be nominated by the Governor General 
of India in Council F 


the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and four other 
Members of the Council nf the said Society for the time being, 
to be nominated by the Council of ihe said Society, 

the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 

three other persons to he elected by the Trustees for the 
time being and appointed tinder their common *eal; 

and such Trustees and their successors shall, subject to the 
provisions hereinafter contained* he and are hereby constituted 
a Body Corporate by the imim of the Trustees of the Indian 
Mutuumi” and shall have a common seal, and by such name 
shall have perpetual succession; and all the powers of the said 
Corporation nifty be exercised so long and so often as there shall 
c*ist seven Members thereof. 


4. The persons for the time being holding the offices 
Ex-Wcie Member*. respectively mentioned in section three 

shall be a-offiew Members of the said Body 
Corporate, and shrill cease lo be such Members respectively upon 
ceasing to hold the said odices respectively : 

Provided that, whenever the said Secretary to the Govern, 
merit of India, Accountant General or Superintendent of the 
Geological Murvoy of India is also the President of the said 
Society, the Council of the said Society may nominate any other 
person, being a Member of the said Society, to l» a Trustee under 
this Act so Song as such presidency is held by the said Secretary 
Accountant General or Superintendent, * ' 

5. If any of the said Trsmieea for the time being dies „r is 

Form to appoint nc W abwmt ItwU “ for tlian twelve 

Truiiw*-, consecutive months, or deal res to be 

discharged, or refuses or becomes incapable 
to act, or not having been an e&ojjieia Member of the aaid Rodv 
Corporate becomes such, or if any of the Trustees to be nominated 
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by the Council of the »r+id Society eeaeee to be a Member of 
Buck Council, then and in every such ca^e the authority which 
appoints the Trustee so dyimf, feeing absent from India, daririjig 
to be discharged, ref using or becoming incapable to actor 
becoming an fj-o^(io Member as aforesaid, or ceasing to be 
sticli Member of Council as aforesaid k may appoint a new Trustee 
in his place according to the provisions of section three, 

and every Trustee «o appointed shall thereupon become 
and Iw a Member of the said Body Corporate as fully and 
effectually ns if he had been hereby constituted a Trustee. 


Powers of (At Trustee*. 

6. It shall be lawful for the said Trustees (a) to receive 

Trustees wnpowvwd to £??“*'! lj donfttions A,ld subscriptions of 
receive bffldfttti, dkwiA * a ™* ouUdingSp money and such object a 
(ionta ats<l ^Libecfipiiond. *>f interest us aforesaid T and fb) to hold 
the same and to lay out such money for 
me maintenance, improve me at and enlargement of the collections 
deposited in, presented to, or purchased for, the said Indian 
Museum, and otherwise for the purpose* of the same Museum; 

iin ^ %uvh collect tons shall become the property of the said 
Trustees for the purposes of their trusts herein mentioned; 

and the said Trustees shall have the exclusive possession , 
occupation and control, for the purposes of such trusts, of the 
whole of the said building, other than those portions thereof 
which have been set apart, by the said Trustees for the records 
and offices of the Geological Surrey of India, 

7, The said Trustees may from time to time make by-laws 

consistent with ill is Act— 

E „W for tho management of the said 
Museum; 

(6) for the summoning, holding and adjournment of general 
and special meetings of the said Trustees; 

(*) for securing their attendance at such meetings; 

Id) for the provision and keeping of minute-books and ac¬ 
count-books; 

(e) for the compiling of catalogues, and 

(/) for all other purposes necessary for the execution of their 
trusts. 


8- Subject to such regulations and conditions as the Trustees 


Power to Ttwtam to 
appoint efHeer^ wad ser- 
vnnb, 

provided— 


think lit, they shall appoint, and may re¬ 
move or suspend, ail officers and servants, 
salaried or other wise, employed in the 
care or management of the trust-property 
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(a) that no officer be appointed without the approval of the 
Governor General in Council if such officer be r at the date of his 
appointment, in India, or without the approval of the Secretary 
Q i State for India in Council if such officer be not then in India; 

(fe) that no new office be created, and no salaries of officers 
be altered, without the- previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council 

& The said Trustees may from time to time order any 
duplicates of printed books* medals* colitis, 
Tru-tUMw n»y DMhwige specimens of Natural History or other 
yf w U P Ied *"■ curiosities deposited in the Indian Museum 

to be exchanged for manuscripts, books or other objects of in¬ 
terest, or direct any such duplicates to be sold and the money to 
arise from such sale to he laid out in the purchase off manuscripts, 
books, maps, medals, coins, specimens of Natural History or 
other curiosities that may be proper for the said Museum. 

Kh At all meetings of the said Trustees three shall be a 
Quorum, quorum for the transaction of business 

and for the exercise of any of the powers 
conferred upon them by this Act. 


Ijutir# of the Trustee#. 


11. The said Trustees shall furnish to the Government of 
India* on or before the first day of Doc era* 
TrajioM *hnll foarnMi \^ t j n veafp a report of their several 

r^mtL TgBporlfi tU "" proceedings for the past twelve months, 
and further shall furnish* on or before 


the same day in each year p to such Auditor as the Governor 
General in Council appoints in this behalf, accounts of all moneys 
i-xpended by the Trustees during the past twelve months, sup¬ 
ported by the necessary vouchers" 

The said Trustees shall cause such report and accounts to be 
annually published for general information. 


12. The said Trustees shall cause every article in the said 
„ „ eol lections bidoogiiig to the Asiatic Society * 

»nd »ll ,d«« r ,l„t m»y l„Wt,r L 
in thti Muslim. made thereto otherwise than by purehase 
under section six, to be marked and 
[lumbered* and (subject to the provisions contained in sections 
nine and fifteen) to be keptund preserved in the said Indian Museum 


with such marks and numbers; and azi inventory of such addi- 
tioug shall be made by the said Society* one copy whereof shall 
Ik signed by the said Trustees and delivered to the said Society, 
and another copy shall be signed by the Council of the said 
Society and delivered to the said Trustee^ and shall he kept by 
them along with the inventory already delivered to the said 
Trustees as aforesaid. 
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13, All objects taken in exchange under flection nine for, 
and all money*! payable on sale under the 
name section of T any of inch articles, shall 
be held on trusts and subject to powers 
and declarations corresponding as nearly 
as may be with the trusts, powers and 
declarations by this Act limited and declared concerning the same 
articles. 


Articles. rsKatjved in 
change and nonoyB paid 
on iiltf to ha hfttd on 

tnwt. - ii I 


Miscellaneous. 


14 r 


to 


Offiwru under Act 
lie public nervantir. 

Their -JM.|fi3"les@ F paiMMiiH 
and leave- 


All officers and servants appointed ucider this Act shall 
be considered public servants within the 
meaning of the Indian Fe mil Code; and 
bo far as regards their salaries, allowances 
and pensions and their leave of absence 
from duty T they shall be subject to the 
rules for the time being applicable to uncovcnonted civil servants 
of the Government of India. 

16. In the event of the trust hereby constituted being 
determined, all collections then in the 
said Indian Museum, other than those 
next hereinafter mentioned shall become 
the property of the Government of India, 
and the collections and additions men¬ 
tion ixl in section twelve shall become the property of the said 
Society or their assigns. 


In ctu§e of Uptormina- 
tiun of tniHi. Auntie 
Sncwty may ndftim their 


ACT N». IV OF 18H7. 


Fanseu by the Governor General of India in Council. 

{Received the assent of the Governor General on the l ilk 
January , 1887 .) 


An Act to niter the constitution of the Body Corporate 
known ns tho Trustees of the Indian Museum, and 
to confer certain additional powers on that body. 


IV^HEREAS it is expedient to aher the constitution of the 
^* Body Corporate known aa the Trustees of tho Indian 
Museum, and to amend the law relating to the powers of 
he said Trustees; It is hereby enacted as follows:— 
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1. (L) This Act tiitvv be called the Indian Museum Act, 

s 1887; and 

Title 4ti llS rnmirwnne- 

inatit. (2j It shall dome into force at once. 

2. Sections 3 P 4 and 5 of the Indian Museum Act. 1876, 

ri „ * are repealed. 

of efrtftin see- + 

lions of Aft XX11 uf 
107ft 

3. For those sections tlie following shall bo substituted,. 

Substitution of new «n> namely : 
tion* for *dion | i n'pt olcd, 

^Incorporation of the Trustees*** 

11 X Tbe Trustees of the said Indian Museum shall be— 

■CiDiiittktLitinEi und infN.nr- (a) the person for the time beinj^ hold- 
pwmtion U the Trust*™ \n% the office ol Accountant 

of the Indian Mittmm. General of Bengal; 

(6) five other persons to be appointed by tbe Governor 
General in Council; 

(c) live other persons to be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal; 

fdj five other persons to be appointed by the Council of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; and 

(e) five other persons to be appointed by the Trustees: 

and I be *aid Trustees shall be a Body Corporate* by the 
name of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, and shall have per¬ 
petual succession and a common seal. 

I+ 4 + All the powers of the said Body Corporate may be 

dumber of corpnr-tcr^ e “ ro . i8ed ! ra P ftl " j «► ° fton w 
are nine members thereof, 

41 Jf a Trustee appointed under section 3 dies, or is 
,, absent from the meetmga of tbe Trustees 

Tru*u™. tor more than twelve consecutive months, 

or desires to be discharged, or refuses or 
becomes incapable to act p nr becomes Accountant General of 
Bengal, then the authority which appointed the Trustee may 
appoint a new Trustee in hia place,” 

4. (1) For the purposes of the Indian Museum Act p 1876, 

as amended by this Act— 

Ccntiouttnce uf existing . 

TtupIwh. W the persona nominated by the 

Governor General in Council 

under the Indian Museum Act 1876* and nqiv hold¬ 
ing office e* Trustees, shall be deemed to he persons 
appointed by the Governor General in CounaU under 
section 3 of that Act as amended by thin Act; 

{b) the Preslderit of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
Other member* of the Council of that Society nomi- 
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nsted by that Council under the Indian Museum Act, 

1876, and now holding office as Trustees, shall be 
deemed to be persons appointed by the Connell of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal under the said section ■ and 

|c] the persons elec led and appointed by the Trustees under 
the said Act* and now holding office aa Trustees, 
shall be deemed to have been appointed by the 
Trustees under the said section. 

(2) The Secretary to the Government of Lidia and the 
Superintendent of the Geological Purvey of India shall cv&m to 
be tx-officio members of the said Body Corporate 

5. Notwithstanding anything in the Indian Museum Act T xxiIef 
1876*— LSJfc 

' h" w the Trustee of the Indian Mumuhi, 

Lonffin# tu them. if they think fit, may T with 

the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, and subject in each case 
to each conditions as ho may approve and to such 
rules as ho may prescribe assume the custody arid 
administration of collections which are not the pro¬ 
perty of the Trustees for the purpose* of their trusts 
in that Act mentioned, and keep and preserve the 
collections either in the Indian Museum or elsewhere; 
and 

(ft) in the event of the trust constituted by that Act being 
determined* collections of which the Trustees have 
assLitued the custody and administration under the 
foregoing part of tins section ahull not by reason of 
their then being in the Indian Museum become the 
property of the Government of India. 


And whereas it is provided in the Indian Museum Act, lS7ii T XXII of 
Iliac the Trustees of the Indian Museum shat! have the exclusive STft 
possession, occupation and control h for the purposes of their 
trust* in that Act mentioned* of tSic whole of the building called 
tiie Endian .Museum, except certain portions Llu rcof set apart 
for other purposes; and whereas the Trustees are by virtue of 
that provision in possession of the property described in the 
schedule to this Act; It is htueby enacted as follows:— 


% r The Trustees may, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, and subject 
to such conditions as he may approve, 
deliver possession of the whole or any 
part of that property to such person os 
the Lieu tenant-Governor of Reugal may appoint in that he half. 


Power thj Tmgtreia to 
part with emoin property 
in t heir potw^wioru 
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THE SCHEDULE. 

Land funded on the north by a straight line drawn between 
the east and the west boundaries parallel to the main south wall 
of the Museum at a distance of twenty-five feet Iram the said 
wall; on the west and the south-west by the Chowringhee Road 
and the walls of the promises known os No. 29 r Chowrioghee 
Road; on the south by Kyd Street; and on the east by the walls 
of the premises known as No. 15, Kyd Street, and No 4, Chrnv- 
ringbee Lane; measuring m all four iu res three roods and sixteen 
perches; together with all buildings, roads and tanks existing or 
erected thereon, and at] easements appertaining thereto. 


A(’T No, X OF 1 Dill, 


Passed by tot Governor General of Jyim iy Council, 

(Received tie a*$ent of the Oairmor General on the l&tf* 
Afar eh t «9(0.) 


An Act to consolidate ami amend Dio law relating to 
the Indian Museum 

lI^HEREASit is expedient to consolidate and amend the law 
1? relating to the Indian Museum; It h hereby enacted ns 
follows:— 

PeJELIMIZvAR y . 

, 1- iU This Ant may be cal ted the Indian Museum Act 

1910. 

Short title mid CODr ft , 

mmewmnL W “ %h&u come into force on such 

date as the Governor General in Codecs] F 
by notification in the Gazette of India, may direct. 


Incorporation of tie Trmtu as. 

2, (1) The Trustees of the Indian Museum (hereinafter 

called the Trustees) shall be— 

Corutitlition and incotf- ImK -i r L A . * , 

pore lion of Um Truntw* 1 e w * P®™>na for thft lime being 

of t}tv r mi inn M kiwi m l performing the duties of th*> 

following ollicpi*. ItMMIpJy ;- 

(i) tho Amount ant General of Bengal; 
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fit) the Principal, Government School of Art p Cal- 

cu 1 1 a; 

(iii) the Director, Geological Survey of India; 
fiv) theSuporintendont of the Zoologic al a ad Anthro¬ 
pological Section of the Museum ; 

(v) the Di roe tor (iencral of Archaeology; and 
{vi) the Officer in charge of the Industrial Section 
of the Museum: 

[A) one other person to be nominated by the Governor 
General in Council; 


(c) three other persona to be nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal • 

(df) one other person to be nominated by the Council of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; 

(e) one other person to be nominated by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce; 

(/) one other person to be nominated by the British Indian 
Association* Calcutta; 


(?} one other person to be nominated by the Syndicate of 
11 it Co Iqu t£a Un i versi ty ; and 
(A) thrce other persons to be nominated by the Trustees. 

r-7 

(2) The Trustees ah all l>o a body corporate* by the name of 
£A The Trustees of the Indian Museum* 1 ’ with perpetual succession 
and a common seal, and in that name shall micand \y& sued* and 
shall have power to acquire and hold property, to enter into 
contracts„ and to do all acts necessary for and consistent with 
the pur poses of this Act- 

(3) The nominated Trustees shall, save as herein other wise 


provided, hold office for a period of three years: 

Provided that the authority nominating a Trustee may extend 
his term of office for one or more like periods. 

3r (1) The power* of the said body corporate may only be 
.... x ^ exercised so long and so often as there 

° nine members thereof. 

(2) The quorum necessary for the tran¬ 
saction of business at a meeting of the Trustees shall not. l>e less 
than six. 


4» (fa nominated Trustee— 

(a\ dies* or 

Trust™. 161 > H absent (rom the meetings of the 

Trustees for more than twelve 
consecutive months h or 

(cj desires to be discharged, or 

{rfj refuses or becomes incapable to ant* or 
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(c) is pppninted to perform the duties of any office specified 
in section 2 clause (a), 

tlia authority which nominated the Trustee nmy nominate a new 
Trustee in his place. 

5- From the commencement of this Act the term of office of 
Vacation Of w a,! P er3 * ft8 appointed to be Trustoes under 

J-Sw ' the Indian Museum Act, 1876, shall 

cease. 


XXII of 
187U. 


Properly and pouters of th* Trustees. 


6. (1) All the property, whether moveable or immoveable, 

_ , . which at the commencement of this Act 

piS •»“ “>« T~ta» or th. Indian 

O i this Trustee* Museum constituted by the Indian Mu* 

scum Act, 1876, on trust for the purposes 
of the said Museum dial], together with any Ruth pro|iertv which 
may hereinafter be -Sven, bequeathed, transferred or acquired for 
tiie said purposes. Test in the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
constituted by this Act on trust for the purposes of the said 
Museum : 


Provided that the Trustees may expend the capital of utiv 
port ion of such properly which may consist of money on I he 
maintenance, improvement and enlargement of the collections 
deposited in, presented to or purchased for the said Museum or 
otherwise for the purposes of the same as they may think (ifc. 


(2] The Trusters shall have the exclusive possession, oc¬ 
cupation and control, for the purposes of such trust, of the land 
specified in the schedule, including any buildings which mav have 
been, or may hereafter bo, erected thereon," other than those 
portions thereof which have been set apart by the Trustees for the 
records and offices of the Geological Survey of India. 


7- Subject to the provisions of any bye-laws made in this 

To— » Tn—u—s u, “T- rt °”> «"» <® 

exchange. u*18 tnd de&t Toy f 

artiolM in collections. (a} deliver, by way of loan, to any per¬ 

son the whole or any portion of, 
or any article contained in, any collection vested in 
them under this Act ; 


(i») exchange Or sell duplicates of articles contained in any 
such collection ami take or purchase, in the place of 
sueh duplicates, such articles as may in their opinion 
bo worthy of preservation in the Museum; 


(e) present duplicates of articles contained in any such col¬ 
lection to other Museums in British India; and 

(d) remove and destroy any article contained in any such 
collection. 
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[?, (L) The Trustees may from time to time, with the pre* 

rious &aDctioD of the Governor General 
Fowir to TruBtp.^ to j h Council F make byelaws eons detent with 
tine Act for any purpose necessary for the 

execution of their trust 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of 
the foregoing power, such rules may provide for — 

(n) the summoning, holding and adjournment of general and 
special meetings of the Trustees; 

(&} the securing of the attendance of Trustees at such meet- 
mgs; 

(c) the provision and keeping of minute-books and account^ 

books; 

(d) the compiling of catalogues * 

(c) the lending of articles contained in the collections vested 
in the Trustees: 

{/) the exchange and sab* ar.d the presentation to other 
Museums in British India, of duplicates of articles 
contained in such collections ; 

(pr) the removal and destruction of articles contained in such 
collections; and 

(A) the general management of the Museum. 

Eh Subject to such regulations and conditions as may be 
prescribed by them in this behalf, the 
Power to TruiO^-i to trustees shall appoint such officers and 

servants as may be necessary or proper 
for the care or management of the trust- 
property, and may assign to such officer and servants such pay 
as they may think fit. 

Provider! that— 

(aj no officer shall he appointed— 

(i) if such officer is* at the date of his appointment, in 
India, without the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, or 

(Li) if such officer is not then in India, without the approval 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council; and 

[b) no new office shall bo created, and no salaries of officers 
shell ho altered, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council* 


Duties of th* Trustee*. 

10, (I) Tiie Tiustees shall furnish on or before the Brat day 

of December in each year— 

nL(o) to tbe Government of India a re- 

[K>rt of their several proceedings 
for the previous financial year, and 
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(ft) to such auditor as the Governor 1 General in Council ap¬ 
points in this behalf, account a of all moneys expended 
by the Trustees during the previous financial year, sup* 
ported by the necessary vouchers. 

(2) The Trustees shall cause such report and accounts to be 
published annually for general information. 


11, il) The Trustees shall cause every article in the collec¬ 
tions in the said Indian Museum formerly 
collection* of belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

vWiedin tholl^mn, and all addition* that may hereafter be 

made thereto otherwise than by purchase 
under section 6, to be marked and numbered and (subject to the 
provisions contained in sections 7 and 16] to be kept and preserved 
In the said Museum with sueh marks and numbers. 


f2) An inventory of such additions shall be made by the said 
Society, one copy thereof shall lie signed by the Trustees and 
delivered to the said Society, and another copy shall he signed by 
the Council of the said Society and delivered to the Trustees, and 
shall be kept by them along with the inventory delivered to the 
predecessors in office of the Trustees when the said collect Lems 
were deposited in the said Museum. 

12. All objects taken in exchange and articles purchased 
under section 7 and ail moneys realized 
Art-ictus received En ex- from sain* made in accord mice with the 
, 4m *v ™J^l!v5T ra terms of the same section shall I jo held 

i,, t^ h*kl on tn mi on trust and subject to powers and de¬ 

clarations corresponding as nearly os may 
he with the trusts, powers and declarations by this Act limited 
and declared, 


Suppttmtn ftd PfwisioM, 


Officcr> \tn dor Act to 
kx* public Eicrvnats nnd 
-nlbjftCrt to Civil Sendee 
KflplntiooiL 


13. All officers and servants appointed under this Act shall 
be deemed to be public servants within 
the meaning of the Indian Penal Code; 
and, so far an reprds their salaries, ah 
tow aura* and pensions and their leave of 
absence from duty, they shall b&< subject 
to the rules which under the Civil Service Regulations for the 
time being in force would be applicable if their service woa service 
under Government. 

14- Xotwitbstanding anything hereinbefore contained, tho 
Trustees rnay^ if they think fit, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council and subject in each case to 
such conditions as he may approve and 
to such rules as he may proscribe, assume the custody and admims- 
tration of collections which are not the property of the Trustee* for 
the purposes of their trust under this Act and keep and preserve 
such collection* either in the Indian Museum or elsewhere: 


Power to TruHU'o* to 
keep roUcetEQiui not be- 
lOiiKJHK to thmi. 
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Provided that- if the trust constituted by this Act is at any 
time determined, any such collections shall not by reason of their 
then beinc* in the Indian Museum become the property of His 
Majesty. 


15- The Trustees 


Power to Trustwfi to 
pari with o^rtaiti pro¬ 
perty m their po^dun, 


may fe with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, and subject 
to such condilion3 as lie may approve T 
deliver possession of the whole or any 
part of the property described in the 
schedule to such person as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
may appoint in that behalf. 

16h H the trust constituted by this Act is at any time de¬ 
termined,— 

oii^ck’U'r iujji fttioiLofTrunt* («) the collections and additions men- 

tioned in section ll shall become 
the property of the said Asiatic Society or their as¬ 
signs, and 


(fa) all the other collections then in the said Indian Museum 
shall, save as otherwise provided by section H T become 
the property of His Majesty. 


IT- The Indian Museum Act, 1876* and the Indian Museum XXll of 
RopeaU. Act, 1887, arc hereby repealed. gj lWT , 


The Schedule. 

[&<ec rfcrioiM S owd li!l r ) 

Land Imiindod— 

on the north side by the gummaa* No. 2, Snddcr Street, and by Sadder 
Sir<wt i 

on tJio wotft side hy Ohowricgbw Road and by the Xo. 2 & + C)h>w-- 

ringhi*c Road (occupied by the Boii|nl United Bfrvisv Club): 

on the south aide by the premises No, 21+. Chowringlife Kimd. by Kyd 
Street, and by premises No, 4, ChoMT'ii^hoe Larin. m-ul 

on thv eftat side by itw premia No^ 13 B Kyd Street, nml tin* prembwa 
Noa, 4 , 3 , L\ and U Chnwringhee Lurie, 

leather with oil building*. road* imd tank* evtvting or erected thereon, tmd 
oil Mscrmonts appertaining thereto. 


f 
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Bye-laws sanctioned by the Government oj India 
on 4th March 1912 „ in accordance 
with Act X of 1910, 

with tluj tisMiiliun of tlw firar part, tefur only to the 

Kootaginjl mi<| AnllirvijXiIupicHl ami ih* Art 8oeticm« of till' Museum, 
ai tj» Othi-r station* uftJ not uadrf the dltot't control of llio Tnutoca, ] 


PART f. 

Bvb-LAWS RKLATIfff] TO THE MUSBUK AS A WHOLE. 

SECTION L 

T he Sections of the Museum and the officers in charge of each 

l rht'fnilowing Sections ate recognized as constituting tlie 

Indian Museum — 

{!) The Zoological and Anthropological Section, 

(2) The Art Section. 

(3) The Archaeological Section, 

(1J The Industrial Section, 

{5} The Geological Section, 

2 > The first two Sections* viz.* the Zoological and Anthro¬ 
pological and the Art Sections, remain under the direct control 
of the Trustees* through whom the officer in charge of each 
Section shall make arrangements necessary for the upkeep of the 
establishment, for the proper preservation, classification and 
arrangement of the specimens, and for scientific or artistic work 
done in connection with the Museum* Separate bye-laws have 
been drawn up as regards these Section!. 

3. As regards the other Sections viz,* the Archaeological, 
Geological and Industrial Sections, the Trustees retain visiting 
powers. The officer in charge of each Section shall submit to the 
Trustees an Annual report as to the working of that Section and 
shall communicate directly with the Trustees as regards matter-; 
Within their jurisdiction. He will, however, arrange directly with 
the Government of India as regards the staff and grant neeesanry 
for the proper preservation, classification arid display of the 
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specimens in his charge and for any scientific work carried out in 
eon section with hia Section. 

4. The Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section is recognized as officer in charge of that Section; the 
Principal of the Government School of Art. Calcutta, of the Art 
Section; the Director-General of Archaeology in India, of the 
Archaeological Sci tion; the Director of the Geological Survey, nf 
the Geological Section ; and the Director of Botanical Surveys, of 
the Industrial Section. 

5. The officer in charge ol a Section who is not resident in. 
Calcutta shall have the power, with the consent of the Trustees, 
of delegating his functions lis officer in charge of a Section to any 
gazetted officer appointed for the purpose by, or with the consent 
"of the Government of India or the Government of Bengal, m the 
case may bs>. The officer thus appointed ghall correspond directly 
with the Trustees as regards matters within their jurisdiction and 
shall attend their meetings if invited to do so, in order that ho 
may advise them m regards technical questions. 

SECTION IL 

Duties of the Superintendent 

Oh The Superintendent of the Zoological arid Anthropological 
Section is recognized as Superintendent of the Museum, and as 
represent alive of the Trustees resident on the premises shall 
exercise control of the Museum building*, the land held by the 
Trust and the servants on duty as durw&ns in the public galleries 
or resident at night in the servants' quartern attached fo the 
Mtuooxn* 

7. The Superintendent aboil nnt, however, interfere as re¬ 
gards the internal arrangements of galleries, offices or laboratories 
of Sections other than the Zoological and Anthropological Section, 
except in cases of extreme urgency or unless it shell be decided by 
the Trustees that such arrangements are dangerous to the public, 
or to the Muaeum Jniildings or collections* 

H* The Superintendent shall not dismiss any servant attached 
to any Section other than the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section without first referring the matter to the officer in charge 
of the Section to which the servant is attached, 

B* The keys of all the public galleries of the Museum shall 
be formally handed over to the Superintendent or to hia atv 
credited deputy every evening at such time as the offices of the 
Museum are closed and shall remain in his charge until the 
office* are opened again. He shall have free access to all parts of 
the Museum out of office hour* and shall be responsible for the 
safely of the galleries and their contents so long els the keys are 
ill his charge. 

10* 1 lie buporintendent shall not leave Calcutta without 
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making arrangement for a properly accredited officer to take his 
piece 03 Resident Superintendent. 

11. The Superintendent shall be empowered, in exceptional 
circumstances, to dose the public galleries of the Museum to the 
public, duly informing the officers in charge of Sections of his in¬ 
tention and reporting the matter at the next ordinary meeting of 
the Trustees. 

IS. Tim Superintendent shall he empowered to draw up such 
rtilea aa seem necessary from time to time to regulate the sale of 
sweetmeats, etc., at tiro entrance to the Museum, Such rules 
shall be laid before the Trustees at a monthly meeting. 

SECTION in. 

Relating to the Meetings, Committees, Publication*, and 
Privileges of the Trustees. 

13 All meetings of the Trustees shall be called by circular 

tt«tk»tQbe<»U«tW *P e:i (S rin 8 hour and the place of the 
cimiliu. meeting and signed by the Secretary or 

the Librarian of the Zoological and An¬ 
thropological Section. 

14. An ordinary meeting of the Trustees shall be held on 

Ordinary -ta-jr - lhe secr,n<i Monday of every month. If 

wluai to b« hehl. no quorum bo present 16 minutes after 

the time of meeting, the meeting shall be 
called for the Monday following T 

15 + The following shall be the order of bn&ineas at ordinary 
Ordtf of busin^d there- meetings:— 
at. 

(0 The mmVItea of the previous meeting shell be wad, and. 
if approved, confirmed and signed hy the Chairman. 

{**> The account of the preceding month shall be submitted, 
amL if passed, signed by the Chairman. 

(m) Reports of the Committees shall he read and cons id ered, 
and orders passed thereon, 

( lp ) Letters and commutations retie vied by the Secretary 
shall be read and considered anil order passed there- 
on. 

(tO Recommendations by the officers in charge of Sections 
hIiaI] be considered and orders parsed t hereon h 

Id An Annual General Meeting of the Trustees shall be held 
Annual GeneriU on the second! Monday in March p at which 

,J| £ and biiBintKw to i*e the order of business aha]) bo as fol 
t r. m siicteii ihernat J 0 W8 * 

(0 The election of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Trea¬ 
surer for the ensuing year. 
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(ii) The appointment of Visitors for each section of the 
Museum and of auch annual Committees as shall be 
considered necessary from time to time* The Com¬ 
mittees shall consist of not less than five Trustees fc 
of whom any three shall form a quorum. Vacancies 
in the Committees or in the li*t of Visitors shall be 
filled up from time to time at an Ordinary Meeting. 


17, The Annual Reports of the officers in charge of Sections 
and of the Superintendent shall be read 
at the Ordinary Meeting of the Trustees 
in August, after circulation hi proof. 


IS The Administration Report of the True Lees with which 
shall be incorporated the reports of the officers in charge of 
Sections and the Superintendent r shall bo read at the Ordinary 
Meeting of the Trustees in November, after circulation In proof. 


I®. In accordance with the orders of Government (Home 
Department No. 895, dated the 15th Feb- 
cenditkm **t Museum ^^ r y J 87 QV it aboil be particularly stated 
£ the Tr U H«« T Annual Report whether 
the whole of the Museum property, col¬ 
lections and library, is safe and in good condition. 


20. The Cliairman {or in his absence the Vice-Chairman k 

iruiv of his own proper motion and shall 

meet* ■ ■- - r 


Extraordinary 

iog* 


at any time at the request in writing of 
four Trustees call an extraordinary meet- 


Minutes of each meeting of the Trustee or Committees 
i of nxetfiiw- b * tFtken during their progress and 

&hal! be circulated by the Secretary to 
the members resident in Calcutta, before being copied into the 
minute book. 


21 + 

Minute 


22, If any member considers that any matter discussed at 
the meeting is of sufficient importance to be referred to the 
whole body of members, he shrill Inform the Secretary, who shall 
refer the matter to each member. The opinions of members sub- 
milted in writing shall then be discussed at the next ordinary 
meeting or at an ext raordinary meeting held for the purpose, 

23. At the end of each financial yesr a complete index to 
Index to the mimif*H tb e minutes for the whole year shall be 

to Lo printed yearly. prepared. 


Pri n ting itiu K diiufilia¬ 
tion tif Du annual rcpori*. 


24. The Annual Report* shall be printed, with a statement 
of oddilions and presentMione to the Mu- 
ecu in and Libraries, and be distributed 
to the Trustees and Officers of the Mu¬ 
seum, to Government and to other institutions Two copies of 
the yearly volume shall be kept in the Secretary’s office and two 
copies in the library of each Section. 
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Dutfibudgn of ropier* 
of Mnwam publu’-Atiuiu*. 


25. Tho publication!? of the Trustees shall be distributed 
according to the list annually sanctioned 
by the Trustees, Three copies of all pub¬ 
lications of the Trustees shall be sent to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

26+ Any Trustee shall have free access to any of the Mu- 
„ + f rp * sen in collections and libraries between the 

1 ****** ot Tn “ 1 ^ hours of 10 and ii on all days when the 

officers of the MiiKcum are in attendance„ and may take with him 
such persons as he may please to introduce. 


SECTION IV. 

Hehtiiuj to the Power* and Duties of the Officers of the TruxL 

21. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman shall preside at the 
Chairman o f Vine- nif * tin S* of the Trustees: in their absence 
Chairman to prcsiih- rtt meeting >hall elect a Chair man for 

mcctin^a. the day, 

28. The Chairman iflrin his absence from Calcutta the Vice- 
Officers Of th* Tnwt ta Chairman), the Treasurer and ihe Sec- 

Ire fN?^rw ztaAtnbn of rotary shall w ex-officto members of all 

tha CraunrUoM. Committees, 

29. The Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropolo- 

SuporitiEcodoM to be Section shall ordinarily be ttofficio 

Secretaiy, Secretary to the Trustees. 

Dutit* of 30. The duties of Sectary shall be— 

ft} To conduct the correspondence of the Trust, and rign, in 
the name of the Trustees„ all letters and papers eman¬ 
ating from the Trustees, He shall be empowered, in 
urgent cases, to sign on behalf of the Trustees in an¬ 
ticipation of sanction, 

[2J To attend all meetings of the Trustees and of Committees 
and take minutes of their proceedings; to see that the 
minutes are properly circulated and entered in the 
minute book before the following meeting, and that 
all letters, papers and documents of every kind con¬ 
nected with the Trustees 1 office arc properly filed and 
preserved. 


dL The following books ah all he kept by the Secretary and 

Huok, to Iju krpl by *J* l ln be ■ nbmitt «* 1 ""S' Of 

the Secretary. we J ruateftj, or of the Committees, if 

required and shall he at all times open to 
the inspection of any Trustee on application to the Secretory 

(f) A mimite book, in which shall be entered a report of all 
business transacted at the meeting of the Trim Ices, 
reports of the Committees and orders passed by the 
Trustees being entered in tzUtteo. 
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(if) Registers of all letters, circulars and public notices re¬ 
ceived and issued on behalf of the Trustees* 


32, All letters, circulars and public notices shall be properly 
Rrctird*, etc., to bo Hied, classified and filed by the Secretary. 

33. The Treasurer shall draw* and disburse all sums due to 


Dut ies of the XKft*nrtr. 


and by the Trustees, and shall keep ac¬ 
counts of ail receipts and payment?. He 
will see that proper vouchers are produced for all disbursement, 
and that they are cancelled so that they camiut be used again. 
Vouchers shall be kept three year^ and then destroyed. 


34, All moneyi? received by the Treasurer on behalf of the 
Bum* to be lodged in Trustees shah be lodged at the Bank of 
Bank. " Bengal. 


35. The Treasurer shall keep the following records, which 
Book* to be kept % B ku3l bs submitted at each meeting of 
Treasurer. ‘ the Trustees i— 

(i) A cash book. 

(ii) A ledger. 

(iff) Establishment pay book. 

(ip) Contingent bill file. 


SECTION V. 


Rdating tf> Account*, Indents, ete., in connection mth 
Sediwdirtdlp tinker (he control of the Trustees 

Except in the case of peity disbursements from the rash 
... , imprests provided for in the special bye- 

nuuki tb^nulr." 1flws j|1 P*rts II and JII, all payments 
shrill bo made by the Treasurer, on pre¬ 
sentation of bills supported by vouchers and certified by the 
officers in charge of the Zoological and Anthropological and Art 
Sections. 


37. AU the larger Items of contingent expenditure shall be 

Pftyniy.it of large can, P“ d by cheque and signed by the Trea. 
1 fagent itoma. surer. 


38. All payments by cheques shall be entered in the cash 

Payment* uf cheque*. 8C p*mte items, ao Dial the 

amount may tally with those of the 
cheques drawn. The number of the cheque shall also be entered 
against each item and be written on the bill or receipt on which 
the payment is made. 


3iL The monthly accounts for each Section shall be examined 

Contingent bffla lj , y tha oflker in char tf° the -Section, and 

the correctness of the charges certified by 
his signature for submission to the Trustees,. J 
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40. The officer in charge of each of the Sections shall cause 
^ , W w U m iB ft detailed classified account to bo main- 

tsjned . t ftad satjary himfie| | at 
the end of each month that the total receipt* and payments for 

the month ns shown in the account agree with those recorded in 
the Treasurer's books, 


4 J H All orders to tradesmen for bazaar stores and petty items 

Counterfoil took* for £ al J to regwtfln to 

petty bn^iiar itf ci-, b fl Kept by the officers m charge of tha 

two Sections, and shall beam consecutive 
number, which shall run throughout the official year. No such 
order shall be issued before the original and counterfoil copy 
shall have been signed and dated by the officer in charge of the 
Section. 


42. When orders are sent to tradesmen for books or stores, 
_ . etc-* the officer in charge of the Section 

the order shall in each case 
iruuLlp out in tti^ir name. give iflitruct ions that the parcels are to 
be addressed to tike Trustees of the Indian 
Museum with the name of the Section added, and that the bills 
shall he made out in the name of the Trustees and addressed to 
him officially as officer in charge of the Section, In cases when 
this rule is not complied with by tradesmen, the officer ordering 
the stores shall write and point out the error. 


43. On receipt of parcels of books, stores, etc*, the officer 

n - . , in charge of the Section shall compare the 

UlRfKutJll and cxammA- * f *< ■ » , r , 

lion Oi p*twl» nf IkkiIw, contents with the invoice and see that 
aton**, H-ti\ they are of the proper description and 

quality arid correspond with the order * 
certifying to this effect, and noting any differences on the invoice, 
in case of tho officer in charge of the Section finding that the 
stores T etc.* are damaged „ or of inferior quality, or otherwise do 
not tor respond with the order + he shall take such action as he 
deems necessary and report such action at a meeting of the 
Trustees, 

44. It shall be the duty of the officers in charge of the two 

u > m r . , . Sections to check all bills for books, 

to iiWif hiifr cpflrtn ^ n stores, etc., and certify on the hills, if 

found correct, ,p compared with invoice 
and found correct”: if found incorrect, they shall note the differ¬ 
ences and report them to the Trustee*. 


45, Advances made on private account are not to be paid 
AdvimoeH from Museum from the Museum funds, 
funds fcrbiddeiL 


4b. Special sanction shall he obtained beforehand by the 

P.ynKiit of «tm at- uffirer * in c, "‘ r S e " f the for 

t.minnee during holiiinyj,. expenditure on account ol extra attend¬ 
ance specially necessary during holidays. 
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47. In accordance with th& orders of Government that a 

record of service shall be kept by the 
itecun » of ^iTrustees of everyone who, under section 2 

of Act XVII of 1886, may bo eligible 
for pension* a statement shall be furnished to the Comptroller 
General annually in April , duly filled up with the names and other 
information^ in respect of id I the persona employed under the 
Trustees in situations qualifying them for pension, and a leave 
statement of such persona ahull be forwarded monthly to the 
Assistant Accountant General. 

48. Under order of Government (Revenue, Agricultural and 

Commerce Department No. 95, dated the 
Tr into*- 11 lay nm k 19th February 1874), the Trustees of the 
books vu' jUrrj|W ' r Indian Museum are exempted from th* 
operation of the rule laid down in Finan¬ 
cial Resolution No. 3263 r dated 27th November 1873, requiring 
that moneys payable in England for book?, etc., should be re¬ 
mitted through Government. 

SECTION VL 

Relating to Officers and Servant* of the Museum who arc direct It/ 
under the control of the Trustees* 

49. No officer of the Museum shall be permitted to form a 

private collection of objects similar to 

>'r»; «•** k» h"«~»y 

All rfucli objects received hy an officer of 
tlie Museum shall bo considered as sent to the Museum. 

50. No paid officer of the .Museum shall accept any other 

Museum offitvrs ™i to ^E 1 ’ ° r ffS* 1,1 ® th f ^ U ”' 

accept other emptoynunt V'tlHJUt the spec ml consent of the Trus- 
withoot sanction, te(S, 

51. Keen' donation to t lie Museum shall be im mediate! v 

" , ftcknowledged in the mime of the Trustees 

doustiuih.the'MiiMura. °‘l l A printed aT lithographed form by the 
officer in eh a rue of the Section to which 
the donation line been made. 

52. Every article presented or bequeathed to the Museum 

ahull, immediately on receipt, be entered 

jsrszs i~.r k ' i»**R^t™, .mi w . 

number corresponding to the number ia 
the Register, All specimens, as far ns practicable, shall have the 
names of the donors marked on or attached to them. Specimens 
received from the Asiatic Society of Bengal shall be marked A.S,R. 

53. The officers in charge of Sections shall have the power 

to remove any specimen which shall an. 

.iSrziZTZz. *■> m ~ » i & 

Eroy h|»x < iii)(>in. ° destroy «ny specimen immediately in¬ 

jurious toother collections, reporting the 
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same to the Trustees for their orders in the ease of particularly 
valuable epeeimens. 

54. The officers in charge of Sections shall be empowered to 

,, t , make exchanges of duplicate specimens, 

duptt»S^ fttl ' ^ * immediately reporting all such transac¬ 

tions to the Trustees in the ease of parti¬ 
cularly numerous or valuable specimens. They shall also be em¬ 
powered to present duplicate specimens, on the same conditions, 
to provincial or other Museums in India, 

55. The officers in charge of Sections may take or lend 
specimens for exhibition at public meetings m Calcutta, on their 
personal responsibility, without reporting to the Trustees, 

5G. The keys of all cases containing specimens belonging to 
Cii*tody of^ t1lB Mowam^afl be kept by the officer 
in charge of the Section, who shall be 
responsible for their safe custody. 

57, The foliouing register books shall be kept by the officers 
in charge of Sections and shall be sul> 
in nutted at every noting of the Truatees 
rtiorg* of Ewtiora. Q* of the Committees, if required, and 

shall be at all times open to the inspec¬ 
tion of any Trustee on application to the officers in charge of 
Sections 


(i| Registers of all the specimens in their respective Sec¬ 
tions; those specimens which were the property of the 
Asiatic Society iieing distinguished in the Registers by 
the letters A.S.B+ 

(it) Registers of all the specimens added to the collections 
either by donation or purchase, together with the 
name of the donor or seller, the date of donation or 
pure]lose, and the price (if any) paid for the specimen. 


5b. UnUws permitted to be absent, the servants of the Mu¬ 
seum shall attend daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 f.m. Attendance*books showing the 
hour of arrival shall be kept under the 
control of the officers m charge, each in 

his own Section, 


A1 tOluliLTKV of Tasn- 
dermista and Mu&muo 
v until! 


59. Servants of the Museum shall be bound to attend at 


A l fendiuira of Mum’iiih 
t^rvaiits on Shih1a>y and 
liolidftp, 


Much hours on any day (not excepting 
Sundays and holidays) us the officer in 
charge, each in his own Section, shall 
order. 


W, Casual leave, not exceeding ten days, may be granted 
Cnnuil feavA. b J officers in charge, each in his own 

Section, to any of their subordinates. 
Any further leave must receive the sanction of the Trustees. 
The total amount of casual leave shall not exceed 5fteen days in 
a year. 
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office fd- 


62. 


siumc 
df newant* flivrt ^iib- 


61, All leave fexcept Cftsualj granted tc gazetted officers 
under the provisions of the Civil Leave 
Leave of jjazett^i 8 t(J] notified in the Qazrtte of 

India, Part II, under authority of the 

Trustees. 

The officers in charge, each in his own Section, aiial] 
have power to suspend or dismiss any 
Siihix'iision and dum^- Be ri -ant or su herd in ate guilty of careless¬ 
ness or neglect, or of injuring the pro^ 
party of the Trustees, reporting each 
case at the next meeting of the Trustees for Rnal orders. 

1*3. During the continuance of such suspension the sub¬ 
ordinate so suspended shall he liable to 
w rf ** d " m * totul or partial loss of pay, as the Tru* 
tees m& 3 ' decide. 

64. Absence from duty, unless sanctioned by the officer in 
charge, each officer in his own Section, 
shah render the absentee liable to the lout 
oE his appointment¬ 
's, No servant of the Trustees shall p on any pretence what- 

Servant* or “y fee or gratuity from a 

not to m.'N’vpt fus from visitor, 
vkHitord. 

66, Any servant of the Trustees who may be detected 
TJ ,. t , .. tatting fees shall bo liable to be pro- 

scented, and, in any ease, shall lie im¬ 
mediately discharged, and forfeit all sal¬ 
ary due to him at the time. 

67, The families of Museum dnrwam and servants, or [>er- 

Q . . , ... , n ot connected with the Museum* 

J&TJsZrsz *** r-iH,-'«. «**,.... >i« 

hid? uii Mm^um prerntf^. premises. l>reMli of this rule renders 

the offender liable to immediate dismis¬ 
sal. 


pen^imi. 


Lorh of appointment 
for Absence, 


SECTION VIL 

Relating to Admission nf Visitors* 

**• The Museum a hall be closed to the public for the ezecu- 

Mtuaum whim cloud jJjV*! *Kj™* cleaning, etc,, from the 
Iiud open to the public. * Ht Eo l5tL ^> a y «id from the let to 15th 
NoTember in each year. At all other 
period* the Museum shat! m ordinary circumstances be open to 
the public, free, except on Friday and Thursday in each week 

Gt>. On Thursday the .Museum ahull be open from 1(J a.m to 
12 noon to students only, and from 12 to 4 p.«, (or to 6 m i n 
accordance with the lime oi year) to women and children only 
70. On Friday the Museum ahull b« open to student* free 
and to the public on payment of 4 anna* per person. 
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Ho Lir.i of OfNPiiirjji 

Mnssum. 


the 


71. T3ie hours during which the Museum shall be open 
shall be from IQ a.m. to 5 f.sl from the 
lit February to the 1st. November mid 
from 10 a. a. to 4 p*n, from the loth 

November to the 31st January. 

72. A daily register of the number of visitors shall he kept. 
Regis tw or number of The register si mil show the number, sex 


visitors lo be kip!. 

73. 


and nationality of the visitors. 


Visitors are to be decent and orderly in their appearance 

Vjgitora to be d^nt “* > 1 ? e ofticerB are to 

and on)erIy H elude ail disorderly 

them to withdraw. 


persona, or cause 


74, No smoking or pan-chewing can be permitted 
Smoking and pflD*chew- Musourn. 

>K forbidden. 


m 


the 


75. At times when the Museum is dosed to the public* the 
Admin.-isai of dtudent^ gazetted officers of the Museum shaH have 
and vfrnidra on closed the power of admitting any student or 

visitor. 


SECTION VJII. 


Relating to Student# consulting the. Collections which are 
dirtdbj under th e control of the Trustees, 

7a 


AppUct^m for jxmt- 
niLH^ann In r-un&uh the (i>l- 
twtiorw. 


Persons engaged in the study of any Sections of science 
nr art represented in the Museum* who 
may desire to examine any part of the 
collections with more attention than can 
be done in the ordinary wav of viewing 
the Museum, or who may have ?>cca^iijii to make drawings of 
anything contained in the collect ions a hall apply, in writing, 
either to the Superintendent of the Museum or to the officer in 
charge of the Section they wish to consult, stating their profession 
or business, their place of abode, the purpose for which the 
application Is made, and specifying the specimens or other articles 
they wish to examine. The Superintendentp or such other officer 
shall exercise his discretion in granting or refusing such applica¬ 
tions, or referring them for the orders of the Trustees In the 
case of an application bring granted* the officer concerned shall 
make the necessary arrangement, and shall inform the applicant 
when the specimens, etc., will be at his disposal. 

77. It shall be the duty of the officers of the Museum to 
give every facility to students in their 

Ctv^.tadku-S^eUI r ^“ TC 1 b “* ****** ^ Bl1 <» ■* 

juttutimt. apart iii each instance to wait on those 

consulting the collections. 
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lections. 


It shall be the duty of the assistant to keep a register 
of the specimens given out to students, 
and to ascertain that all are returned and 
are uninjured; ha shall also restore each 
specimen to its proper place in the col- 


78* 


.*$peeinn?rus out to 

-<1 udc’nte to Ik* rt^pU(4PMII 
by ftdfiimit. 


7&. Any injury to a specimen must at once he reported to 

Injury to th . e , ?*«» ehftr ^ of lho Section to 

winch it belongs, 

SO, No student shall on any account dissect, or in any 
__ _ „ way disarrange, a specimen, without the 

jJ’rsKirsss *«“!«!**" o' m» ■*» h dm 

den, the section to which the specimen be¬ 

longs. 

St. In those instances in which injury is likely to result to 
■ a specimen if it were removed from its 
’ mw ju tiw Mbtoota^' cabinet, ttio student, accompanied by the 

assistant, may have access to the speci¬ 
men m its cabinet. 


82, As it in desirable that objects should not be removed 

E_ W u n *ti, ft of obj.*i* ^^ lt e $? bitta J gall™ full permit 
in axhlbitiiui * ■aw*, fl|on Shall lie grunted to stud on is to ex¬ 

amine the specimens by having the cases 
opened in the presence of a Museum officer or (he appointed 
assistant. 


83. No person other than an officer Sit charge of a Section 

Use U f by. by *»- or th * ^P*™ 1 “■*•*■** have the 

iicnttt t eie„ forbidden, hifl keys of any cabinet for the 

purpose of consulting the collections. 


SECTION IX. 

Elating to the Common Seal ami Deeds. 


84. The common seal and deeds shall be kept j n an iron 
Custody of the com- boip tie key of which shall be kept by 
mon **eaJ tmd deeds- the Secretary. 


85. The common seal shall not be affixed to any deed or 
writing, except at a meeting of the Trus¬ 
tees, and by their authority; after the 
affixing of the seal such deed or writing 
shall be signed by the Chairman of the 
meeting and by two other Trustees present. 


Mrjdo of uiHidug ihc 
common ’tm| to dwdt + 
etc. 


§6. These Rules shall take effect from the 1st March 1012. 

fto*cindiiig tlauw. All previous Rye-laws, Relations and 
Order* hitherto in force are hereby re¬ 
scinded as from that dele* 
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PART IL 

Bye-laws relaying to the Zoological and Anthropological. 

Section only, 

(With Appendices ) 

The following rules are to be regarded as supplementary to 
those in Part I of the Bye-Laws and are to be applied to the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section only. 

SECTION L 

Finn nr*. 

1. Under ordets of Government (Revenue and Agricultural 
Department Resolution No ^ - iP dated the 25th July l&frS) the 
Secretary is empowered to draw in advance annually, by a single 
bill, the whole grant for the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section for the year, less the estimated pay of the non-gazetted 
establishment, which is drawn monthly. 

2- The Superintendent will be allowed a permanent advance 
of R@, 50fi from which he will meet items of petty expenditure. 
All other payments are to be made by the Treasurer on bills cer¬ 
tified by the Superintendent in charge of the Section, The 
Superintendent shall, however, invite the attention of the Trea¬ 
surer to any item over Rs. 500. The permanent advance may 
be recouped when necessary by the presentation of detailed 
contingent bills to the Treasurer, 

3. The Superintendent shall draw up each year and cir* 
cidate to the Trustees, before the annual meeting in March, a 
budget showing (i) the expenditure lor the current financial year, 
fii) the proposed expenditure for the next financial 3 r oar, (m) the 
funds, if any* actually in hand, fin) those to be realized from the 
Government grant or grants during the next financial year, and 
M any other sums which may reasonably he expected to accrue 
during the year to the Trust. He shall include a state men ( show* 
ing the actual expenditure for the preceding three years. 

4. The budget shall be drawn up systematically under 
-Separate headings to be decided from time tu time by the Trus- 
tees* 

5. The budget shall he discussed by the Trustees cither at 
iheir annual meeting or at an extraordinary meeting called for 
(he purpose* and, if it is approved* the Superintendent shall be 
empowered to spend the funds of the Trust in accordance with it. 

6. In tho event of a ^appropriation from one heading to 
another in the budget becoming necessary* the matter shall be 
referred immediately to the Trustees. 

7 . H the Treasurer considers that any item of the expend!* 
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tare proposed by the Superintendent is extravagant or that 
expenditure is being incurred unduly in any direction, lie shall 
bring the mutter to the notice of the Trustees, who shall appoint 
a committee to consider it and to report at the next ordinary 
meeting. 

SECTION II. 

Out res of the Scientific Officer#* 

8- The attention of scientific officers shall be given in the 
first plate to determining, cataloguing, arranging and preserving 
the collections under their charge. They shall not, however* 
neglect descriptive work subservient to these duties and shall be 
encouraged to undertake morphological and biological research, 
so lone J13 it does not interfere wit h their Museum w r ork. 

9. Each Assistant Superintendent shall be placed in charge 
of a collection of certain specified groups of animals and shall be 
responsible for their preservation and arrangement and for the 
display of bus table representatives of them in the public galleries. 
The Superintendent shall decide for which group each Assistant 
Superintendent shall be* responsible, retaining under hia own 
immediate care those groups not assigned to one of the Assistant 
Superintendents. 

10. The scientific work of officers of the Section shall, when 
practicable, be issued cither in India in such form as the Trustees 
may from time to time direct, or in the +J Fauna of British India 
and Ceylon * p published in London under the Authority of the 
Secretary of State in Council, 

11. The Superintendent shall be editor of all publications 
issued by the department. 

12. The Superintendent shall he empowered to send any 
officer or servant of the Section to any part of India or Burma in 
furtherance of the work of the Museum, provided that the 
travelling expenses of the officer or servant can be met from the 
budget sanctioned by the Trustees for the year. 

SECTION UL 

Regarding f/jfl Lending of Specimens to Specialists not connected with 

the Musetim- 

13. The Superintendent and the Assistant Superintendent 
are empowered to send specimens other than type specimens to 
specialists in India or abroad for examination, determination or 
description under the following conditions :— 

(0 specimen or specimens shall ordinarily be despatched 
to a private address. 

(it) AH specimens sent out from the Museum shall be ac¬ 
companied by a printed form in which the number 
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of approximate number ami the nature of the speci¬ 
mens i* stated. The specialist to whom the speci¬ 
mens are sent shed! be risked to sign and return this 
form If he does not do bo within a reasonable time, 
the Secretary to the Trustees shall write ti> him and 
ask him whether he has received the specimens. 

(m) So Ians* as the specimens are out of the Museum the 
officer who has sent them, or the head of the Section 
dial! write at least once in six months to the spe¬ 
cialist to whom they have been sent* to enquire what 
progress is heins: made in their determination or 
examination and when they are likely to be re¬ 
turned, 

(tr) All specimens sent out for determination shall be second 
fumied by a form signed by the Secretary to the 
Trustees, stating that under the provisions of the 
Museum Act the Trustees are not empowered to 
alienate any but duplicate specimens, and that there- 
fore alt type specimens and specimens unique in the 
collection must be returned to the Indian Museum, 

14. IF the Superintendent or an Assist ant Superintendent 
considers that it is in the interests of the Museum to refuse an 
application for the loans of specimens, he shall be empowered to 
do so a referring the matter to the Trustees, if lie considers it 
desirable, 

15, The following rules shall be strictly observed in sending 
out type specimens for examination:— 

(j) Type specimens shall only he allowed to leave the 
Museum in exceptional circumstances and with the 
express consent of the Trustees, 

(t*J No type specimen that is in any way damaged or that 
is exceptionally fragile shall be allowed to leave the 
Museum under any circumstance. 

[ml Under no circumstances shall a type specimen he sent 
to a private address. 

(iv\ Type specimens shall only bo allowed to leave the 
Museum in the persona] charge of an officer of the 
Museum or on receipt of a signed application in 
writing from the head of a recognized scientific in¬ 
stitution, or from the head of a laboratory attached 
to a recognized university or college T who is willing 
to make himself responsible in Ins official capacity 
fertile safety of the specimens and for their return 
in good condition within a period of six months. 

(v) A receipt for the a pec i mens must be signed immediately 
on their arrival by the applicant (that is to say, hy 
the head of the institution or laboratory j. and re¬ 
turned to the Trustees. 
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(w) No one outside the Museum shod] be permitted to have 
more than six type specimens from the collect inn in 
his possession at any one time. 

(mf) A copy of these rules shall be sent to any specialist 
applying for the loan of a type specimen, and be¬ 
fore the specimen is Bent he shall be requested to 
sign a declaration stating that be is willing to abide 
by them* Should he not be the head of a scientific 
institution or of a laboratoiy in a university or col¬ 
lege, he shall be requested further to submit his 
application through and m the name of the head of 
the institution or laboratory to which he belongs or 
ill which he works* Unless the head of the institu¬ 
tion or laboratory is walling to submit an application, 
the specimens shall not be sent. 

(wii) If an officer of the Museum desires to remove a type 
specimen from the Museum for comparison with 
specimens in other collections in India or abroad, 
he shad only do so after obtaining the express con¬ 
sent of the Trustees and undertaking to observe 
such regulations as they shall lay down in each ease. 

SECTION IV. 

Relating to the- Library. 

16. The library shall be under the direct supervision of the 
S upon ntendent, 

17* All correspondence relating to the library shall be con 
ducted by the Librarian under the orders of the Superintendent* 

|g. The Librarian shall keep the following register books: — 

(ij Aii order book, showing what books have been ordered, 
of whom they were ordered, their cost and when 
they were supplied, 

(*i) A register of book* belonging to the Museum library, 
showing their registered number, title, date of re* 
oeipt, price* donor, edition, number of volumes* 
number of platen, size, place and date of publication. 

lift) A register of photographs, negatives,, drawings, maps, 
plans, etc.* belonging to the Trustees* showing their 
registered numiter, date of receipt, how they were 
acquired, subject T etc. 

(ttr) A register of all books removed from the library for the 
use of Museum officers. This register shall show 
the title and number of the book, the name of the 
person taking it , the date of its removal, and the 
date of its return. 
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10 . As ft general rule, books, copies of which are already 
accessible in other libraries in Calcutta, shall not be purchased 
for the Museum library, the only except sons bein^ works which 
are so constantly in use by the officers of tho Museum as to 
render it desirable to have copies in tho Museum. 

20 . In selecting books for purchase, preference shall be 
given to works which p whether general monograph periodicals, 
or descriptions of local collections and faunas, have reference to 
Asia and Asiatic seas. 

21 . Under orders of tho Government I Home Department 
No. .J78G t dated 15th August 1S70, con firmed t alter withdrawal, 
by Revenue> Agricultunil and Commerce Department No, 151, 
date l oth February 1872)* the Trustees are exempted from the 
operation of the rule which requires the purchase of books * etc.* 
to be made through the agency of the Secretary of State for 
India. 

22. A list of books purchased each year by the Trustees* 
with their cost, shall be submitted to Government a mindly with 
the Trustees’ report (Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Depart¬ 
ment No. 1&3, dated 10th April 1874), 

2 -S r All books received for the library a hall immediately on 
receipt be stamped with the library stamp, and shall be entered 
in the register with a continuous numbering, the number and 
date of receipt being written in each book in the centre of the 
stamp. Each plate shall be carefully stamped on the back with 
the library stamp. All new works shall be placed on the Trus¬ 
tees 1 table for inspection at each monthly meeting. 

24. All photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, plans, etc. T 
acquired by the Trustees shall form part of the library, shall be 
stamped and numbered in the same way as books, and shall be 
entered in separate registers. 

25, Donation to the library of books, drawings, photographs, 
etc., shall he acknowledged officially by the Superintendent in the 
name of the Trustees on a lithographed or printed form. 

26* The Librarian shall submit to the Superintendent* for 
inclusion in his annual report, a detailed list of the additions to 
the library made during the year, with the names of donors. 

27* No book* drawing, photograph or maps, etc., entered 
in the library registers shall be removed from the Museum build¬ 
ings under any circumstances, except in the cage of duplicate 
volumes set aside for the use of officers on tour. 

28* As soon oa Hpace can be provided, special accommoda¬ 
tion shall be set aside for the use of students consulting the 
library, 

29 r Any person wishing to consult the library for purposes 
of study can do so under such red (riel ions as the Superintendent 
shall consider necessary. Application should be made to the 
Superintendent either personally or in writing. 
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PART HL 

Bye-Laws Relating to tub Art Section Only. 


SECTION T. 

FintiJicf, 

1 . Tile officer in charge shall draw up each year juid cir¬ 
culate to ihe Trustees before the annual meeting in March a 
budget showing (») tho expenditure for the current financial 
year, (ii) the proposed expenditure for the nest financial year, 
(ill) the funds, if any p actually in hand, (it?} those to he realized 
from the Government grant or grants during the next financial 
year, and (v) any other sums which may reasonably be expected 
to accrue during the year to the Trust. He shall include a 
statement showing the actual expenditure for the preceding throe 
years. 

2 . The officer in charge will be allowed a permanent advance 
of R@, 5<G from which be will meet items of petty expenditure. 
Another payments are to be made by the Trustees on bills cer¬ 
tified by the officer in charge. The latter idiall, however, invite 
the attention of the Treasurer to any item over Rs r 500, The 
permanent advance may be recouped when necessary by tho 
presentation of detailed contingent bills to the Treasurer. 

3. The budget shall bo drawn up systematically under 
separate headings to be decided from time to time by the Trus¬ 
tees, 

4. The budget shall ho discussed by the Trustees either at 
their annual meeting or at an extraordinary meeting called for 
the purpose, and, if it is approved, the officer in charge shall 
be empowered to spend the funds of the Trust in accordance 
with it, 

5. In the event of a re-appropmtion from one heading to 
another in the budget becoming necessary, the matter shall be 
referred immediately to the Trustees, 

6 . If the Treasurer considers that any item of the expendi¬ 
ture proposed by the officer in charge is extravagant or that 
expenditure is being incurred unduly In any direction, he shall 
bring the matter to the notice of the Trustees, who shall appoint 
a committee ro consider it and to report, at the next ordinary 
meeting. 


SECTION II. 

Out it* of the Officer in charge. 

1. The attention ol the officer in charge shall be given in the 
first place to determining, cataloguing, arranging and preserving 
the collections under his charge. He shall not, however, neglect 
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descriptive work subservient to these duties and shall be permitted 
to undertake investigations in various brandies of Industrial Art, 
provided this does not interfere with his Museum work. 

8 . The officer in change shall, without detriment to his 
other duties and with the permission of the Trustees, be allowed 
to Visit any part of India in furtherance of the work of file Museum, 
the travelling expenses for this being met from the budget 
sanctioned by the Trustee for the year. 

SECTION III. 

Regarding the Lending of Specimens. 

9. The officer in charge is permitted to lend specimen* to 
properly authorized persona or associations, reporting such action 
to tin? Trustees, 

JO. If the officer in charge considers that it m in the interests 
of the Museum to refuse an application for the loan o t specimens, 
he shall be empowered to do sq p referring the matter to the 
Trustees, if he considers it desirable. 

.SECTION IV. 

Regarding Copyright of Specimens. 

11. No specimen may be photographed or mechanically 
reproduced in any manner except on an application being made 
to the officer in charge r who may, if he considers this necessary, 
refer the matter to the Trustees. 

12 P Sketches and drawings may however be made, during 
the hours the Museum remain3 open to the public, of any of the 
objects, provide! the^e are not required to bo removed or taken 
out of their oases. In any other circumstance* applications must 
bo made to the officer in charge, 

SECTION V, 

Relating to the Library. 

13. Tbe library shall be under the direct supervision of the 
officer in charge. 

H. A3I correspondence relating to the library slmll be con¬ 
ducted under the orders of the officer in charge, 

15. The following register books shall lie kept; - 

ft) An order book, showing what books have been ordered, 
of whom they were ordered, their cost and when 
they were supplied. 

(iij A register of books belonging to the Museum library, 
showing their registered number, title, date of re^ 
ceipt, price, donor* edition, number of volumes, 
number of plates, size, place and date of publication- 
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(iii) A register of photographs, negative, drawing?? K maps, 
pinna, efcc. d belonging to iho Trustees, showing their 
registered number, date of receipt t how they were 
acquired, subject, etc. 

(vi} A register of all books removed from the library for the 
use of Museum officers. This register shall show 
the title and number of the book, the name of the 
person taking it, the date of its removal, and the 
date of its return. 

ltt. As a general rule, books, copies of which are already 
accessible in other libraries in Calcutta, ah all not be porch ased 
for the Museum library, the only exceptions being works which 
are so constantly in use by the officers of the Museum as to 
render it desirable to have copies in the Museum. 

17. In selecting books for purchase preference shall be given 
to works which, whether general monographs, periodicals* or 
descriptions of local collections, have reference to Oriental Art, 

IS. Under orders of the Government (Home Department 
No. 37SS, dated loth August IH70, confirmed, after withdrawal, 
by Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Department No. 151 T 
dated 15th February 1 ST 2 j, the Trustees are exempted from the 
operation of the rule which requires the purchase of books, etc.* 
to be made through the agency of the Secretary of State for lndia- 

19* A list of books purchased each year by the Trustees, 
with their cost* shall be subruUted to Government annually with 
the Trustees' report (Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Depart¬ 
ment No. 11K1, dated 10th April 1374). 

20. All books received for the library ahull immediately on 
receipt be stamped with the library stamp, and shall be entered 
in the register with a continuous numbering, the number and 
date of receipt being wriiten in each book in the centre of the 
stamp, E£nch plate shall be carefully stamped on the back with 
the library stamp. All new works shall he placed on the Trustees 1 
table for inspection at each monthly meeting. 

21. All photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, plans, etc., 
acquired by the Trustees shall form part of the library, shall be 
stamped and numbered in the same way as books* and shall be 
entered in separate registers. 

22 . Donations to the library of books, drawings, photo¬ 
graphs, etc f shall be acknowledged officially bv the officer in 
charge in the name of the Trustees on a lithographed or printed 
form. 

271, The officer in charge will include, in his annual report* a 
detailed list of the additions Lo the library made during the year, 
with the names of donors. 

24, No book, drawing,, photograph or map* etc, f entered in 
the library registers shall be removed from the Museum buildings 
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under any eircumstanees* except in the ease of duplicate volumes 
set aside for the use of officers on tour, 

2o. Any person wishing to consult the library for purposes 
of study can do so under such restrictions as the officer in charge 
shall consider necessary. Application should he made to the 
officer in charge either personally or in writing. 
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NUMBER OK VISITORS, IlilH-HU4 


The y® arlj average number of visitor*, both A sialic a and 
European's faf the past 10 years ia 64o p 6H8: Asiatics (male 
and female) 63M99; Europeans (inale and female) 9>930. The 
lowest, number of visitors during any year of the last decade 
was 303*377 for the year ending 31 at March. 1010, the highest 
was S29,0JG for the year ending 31st March, 1913. 


Number of Visitors from let April, MM)4 e to 31st March . JG0§* 





AlUTiOB. 

Euhofiahi. 


\l rtVT El i; 






TrjfAL, 











Male. 

Female. 

Vak 

Female, 


April , . 

■p a 

d i 

23,053 

5.168 

717 

180 

20.122 

May*.. 


m 

14.1304 

3J33 

272 

118 

18.387 

June +* 

■ * 

4» + 

30.743 

7,205 

fi!M 

283 

44,830 

July 

* * 

- m 

47,740 

0470 

403 

150 

57.730 

August 


■ i 

41.101 

7,W50 

42S 

132 

40,571 

September 

* + 

•8 ■ 

3G.5IS 

8,238 

450 

133 

48.330 

October 

'■ ■ 


HAW 

lfl+710 

oa> 

257 

101*201 

November* 

■« a 


10,307 

4.002 

320 

148 

21,533 

December 



43*420 , 

7,mt 

358 

301 

52.247 

Jan nary 



5L.004 

10.328 

1.420 

704 

04,325 

February 



40.160 

8.482 

832 

3OT 

00,0*11 

March 



39*080 

7414 

580 

205 

30,375 

C«Mami- Total 

- 

470,321 

H34TJJ 

?<ML 

3,454 

677.211 


The number of visitor* to Lbe Jliwum during the 237 days on which the 
IiuiLLtution wm open to tlic £onoral public wjh 577.2LI, or a daily j&v&raga 
of 2,438. 


* Cliiaed for minor repair* from l*t to ISth May and ]*i to 13 th No ve mb er . 
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Number of Visitors f mm 1st April, 1905, to 3l&t MurMi, I9ufl. 


Mosm 

Asiatic*. 

Euaapu^i 

Total 

Male. 

Female* 

Mats. 

Fontk 

April * * 

:u >m 

7.748 

420 

132 

39.436 

May*. * 

17,079 

4.UJ5 

295 

96 

21 h 055 

June .. + « 

34,996 

10,778 

356 

lit 

46.249 

July *, 

47,403 

’ 8,885 

361 

131 

30.800 

August . . * * 

43,516 

7,483 

320 

160 

51,470 

September „ + 

4DJ37 

9,902 

365 

124 

61.168 

October 

80.926 

13,588 

462 

160 

95,142 

November* ... 

22.731 

3,684 

264 

IQ5 

20,704 

December „ * ., 

47.032 

8,310 

094 

318 

56*390 

jRmmry 

47.172 

8,788 

1,279 

553 

58 r 7W3 

February . P 

44,525 

10,628 

I,on 

Ml 

56.656 

March + . ,, 

33.337 

8,OIK 

864 

360 

42J5I2 

Gbaxd Total ,. 

490.770 

102,718 

0,821 

2835 

mi44 


nit> Dumber of visitors to the Museum during the 237 days oh which the 
Institution woa open to the general publid vti-. 1*03,144, or A daily average 
of 2 P 544 peruona. 


Nmuber u! Visitors from 1st April, I0Ob T to 3lat Muitth., 1907. 



AiitATtCS, 

EcrjtoTaAjrs. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

April * + 


28.080 

0,348 

626 

183 

35,237 

May*,. 


13.416 

4,135 

292 

64 

17337 

June 


3l r 6Q8 

11.299 

409 

102 

43,720 

July 


37323 

10.273 

373 

\m 

+8,578 

August 


33,572 

6,117 

324 

|Q6 

42.119 

September . + 


63,108 

1 1375 

571 

105 

75,479 

October *. 


48,574 

0,574 

523 

183 

58,800 

November'* „„ 

#. 

25.400 

5.63E1 1 

273 

107 

31,439 

Dwjftin tier + , 


nun 

6J186 

783 

403 

71,015 

January 


01,303 

15.719 

1,296 

52n 

78 t 9l8 

February + . 


,12.0451 

7,670 

819 

245 

41,092 

March 


13,473 

10413 

507 

171 

44.264 

Ghami Total 

*■ 

470.7511 

100.197 

fi,7!50 

2.440 

mi os 


The number of vi-nitum to the Muaettro during th* *40 days On which the 
Institution WBA open to tIn? general pubbe *oa JS0.16&* or & daily avert*? 
01 2 P 4 o 4 r 


• Closed for minor repairs from J*1 to 
November, 


If»tl3 May and 1 m to 15 th 
























































APPENDIX III—NUMBER OF VISITORS. xiv 
Number of Visitors from lat April „ LOOT, to 3Ut March, 1008. 


Months. 

A4Uf(0t r 

El'IlOFKAN.H. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

April,. 


30,887 

8,087 

021 

139 

40,33* 

May*.. 

., 

14,380 

3.971 

244 

85 

18.080 

Juno 

.. 

36*380 

In,7011 

ms 

117 

40,003 

July *, 

T T 

+4,476 

11 r 4fl3 

2(15 

74 

52,308 

August 

, „ 

33.672 

8.210 

312 

74 

42,16ft 

September T T 

■*■ - 

39,446 

12,171 

352 

75 

52.0*3 

October 


62,233 

10,073 

405 

148 

73,459 

November" . + 


I4 h l)l> 

3.305 

180 

78 

in.™ 

December 

+ * 

41.515 

10.020 

732 

351 

52.017 

January 

. , 

44,197 

I0J+I2 

583 

339 

50,061 

February 

l 

48 >\m 

21,260 

622 

258 

71,027 

March 

* r 

3 9,542 

10,Ml 

406 

180 

51,008 

Gicanu Total 

■ * 

«s,733 

124,434 

5,070 

1,924 

aso.Hil 


The mifubc-r oi visitor* to the Mliaoiuti during the 237 d*y* on which the 
I-iWta- frM open to the general pilbOf 580,101, or a JaEly average 


Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1908, to 3M March, 1909. 


Months. 

* 

Asiatics. 

EcnofiCANS. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male, 

Female. 

April. . 

35,118 

0*107 

411 

104 

44.800 

May*., 

17,509 

3.950 

2V5 

64 

S1.NI4 

June * * 

99*14Q 

11 ,«g 

580 

107 

48,780 

July .. 

33.034 

10.470 

I9E5 

90 

43,0115 

August 

64,006 

11*833 

471 

150 

(£7,440 

^optembor .. 

45,400 

12,318 

442 

112 

58,393 

October + , 

70,456 

17J5M 

611 

221 , 

07.604 

November* ., 

UU2B 

3,843 

270 

78 

*0,819 

December . 

30,606 

0.460 

724 

292 

58.148 

January 

37,722 

0,082 

077 

312 

47313 

February 

40,100 

8,074 

572 

230 

40,046 

March 

33,336 

d,7U 

377 

180 

38,611 

Gham> Total .. 

458,753 

110,938 

5,095 

5,022 

577.406 


This number ot visitors to the M*wol«th during the ?3ft days on which the 
Ins ti cut ion woe open to the pan etui public l»ds 577.100, or B daily aver* go 
of 2,43*5 


* Ciofled for minor repairH from Ut to 15th Mny and lit lo 15th 
1 November , 








































xlvi THE INDIAN MUSEUM: J814 — 1914* 

Number of Viaitom from 1st April, 1 to st March, 1910, 


MdSf mi. 


Amanov 

EdSEOrKANH. 

Total. 

Mali*. 

Female. 

Vib. 

Femtlin 

April.. .. 


31,187 

5,365 

377 

141 

37,670 

May* 


19,87* 

4^42 

230 

97 

25.057 

Juno . . 


29,081 

5,390 

2S0 

141 

35.501 

July t . 


28.758 

5 + 429 

323 

112 

34,620 

August ,. 


37*383 

6.EW3 

342 

07 

45,184 

Stt^bor + * 


34,727 

0.870 

321 

87 

41,805 

October 


73.095 

15.217 

574 

m 

89,003 

November* . 


16,835 

4,020 

444 

21M 

20463 

December .. 


34.552 

O.SH55 

573 

245 

42.335 

January’ * , 

, B 

*0,012 

19,1143 

IJ28 

443 

53.128 

February 


26,476 

9,042 

822 

396 

30,738 

March * + 

T ■ 

30,285 

7,020 

923 

175 

30.012 

Okash Total 

- 

405.896 

80,055 

8*053 

2,400 

505.377 


The number of its the IfltiKum during tU& 237 day a an, winch the 

Institution «it* upon tu the gnmnl public wa* 503.377 , dr u daily AVGrrftgp 
of 2,123. 

Number of Visitor* from 1st April, 1910, to lilst March, 1911. 


Month*. 

Asiatics. 

Euroweans, 

TtrrAL. 

Male. 

FenuUe, 

Male. 

Female. 

April. 

2S,NiK> 

9*608 

70S 

438 

asjjffli 

ilttV* . . 

17,953 

4,405 

400 

17* 

22.^32 

June ,. 

41,447 

16,755 

i*58 

233 

50.073 

J uly .. . -, , * 

6L382 

17,2At 

904 

273 

79.293 

August 

52,4<W 

17,680 

785 

234 

71*157 

September 

53,601 

'22 A 22 

095 

253 

77*278 

October ,, . * 

UB.2H3 

29,934 

1.204 

502 

126*963 

November* + + 

27.003 

8,219 

533 

140 

35,805 

December 

57,610 

15.107 

1,512 

708 

mjm 

January' ,, .. 

3M86 

2IJ854 

1*804 

839 

85.488 

February 

40,074 

17.970 

1,103 

558 

08,411 

Match ,, , . 


12J4S 

022 

285 

52.728 

Total .. 

577.432 

IM.H03 

10,785 

4,700 

-*11.3111 


This number of v&ftoTa to I ho Muncum during i>ll- 237 day* tm whUh the 
liuilitLition was open to th«' gqm'fal public wm 7^,510, ur a duilv average 
of 3 t 3IS. 


* Cloud for minor repair* frum I*t to 15th May and |mt ty Jflth 
NAverabor* 








































APPENDIX III—NUMBER OF VISITORS, .xivii 

Number of V ini lorn from lat April, 1911, to 3let March, ] 912. 


MONTHS. 

Aluzna. 

EL'K iH'E.\*SS m 

Tutal* 

Mu If T Femik 

Male. 

Ffnnfet 

April *, 


31 >640 9,543 

424 

14* 

41,766 

May*.. 


12,700 4,111 

313 

m 

17,000 

Juno fc * 


43,0*2 aa.Tio 

302 

to 1 

50*05 

Jwly *, 


42.,™ 10,847 

322 

93 

33 >127 

Au^ilhI *, 


38,628 9.768 

276 

los 

48,840 

tfepLeuibcir *, 


60.094 13,245 

:m 

180 

14.74* 

October 


72,332 25,403 

m* 

140 


XovcnnbcT* .. 


13.863 3,1W2 

220 

121+ 

18.174 

Ducombur .. 


42,233 8.3S8 

80S 

284 

61 £22 

January 


47*732 12.807 

1.301 

Kin 

152.65b 

February *, 


33J62 9,807 

mi 

4113 

44.228 

March 


32,610 Q K 7iO 

610 

193 

43.010 

Grand Total 


4fll,B«4 133.+WI 

n,02ii 

2,309 

ITO3T2 


Tli« number of viailLtm to the UuMUtti during the 234 day a on which the 
Institution wjis open to the public was 8(0,87i. or a daily (iVi’rnuo 

of 2^5«4, 

Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1912, tn 31st March, 1913. 


Months. 

Asiatics. 

EOBOOfKAlTS. 

Tijrjyu 

MaLo. 

Fbfiik 

tftffr. 

lunik 

Aprils, 

31.903 

14.282 

4 m 

185 

40J909 

May*.. 

19.059 

M18 

im 

81 

2* .844 

Juno .. 

47,9+3 

I4.I5A 

418 

209 

82.726 

July ** 

73.984 

27.247 

434 

iso 

101.854 

August 

40,684 

14,1.48 

444 

262 

61.538 

September * - 

<34 >3415 

24,627 

606 

402 

$M60 

October 

77,979 

24,499 

027 

407 

103,512 

November* .. .. 

31,535 

M> sm 

398 

156 

42.343 

DowmbeT ,. 

60.793 

17,531 

urn 

651 

80 T l4fl 

January 

52,044 

10,345 

980 

703 

73,072 

February 

48.033 

10,2641 

810 

527 

65,630 

Mutch 

31,324 

20,012 

746 

468 

73.4-50 

Guam* Total .. 

603.024 

212.025 

7,121 

4£W 

829,»10 


11141 iuimln i r of viiitafn lo Hie? Museum during 1 lbs 23H djiyn ott which Hie 
Institution was own to the general pnhltc wjm 8^,910, of u daily average 
of 3.487, 


* Clwnd for minur repaire froiu Itf to 15th May and Li( tu 15th 

Kavofiobdr. 











































Tdvrn THE INDIAN MUSEUM: 1814—1914 


Number of Visitors from Ut April* 19J3, to 31st March, lfH4. 


MoutrBi 

AflUTICA 

Europeans. 

Tot al. 

Male. 

Fen ihIm. 

Male. 

Female. 

April i ■ .. ■ ■ 

4s*r>io 

10.070 

442 

2ia 

05,880 

If ay*** 

s&jm 

9*072 

3113 

140 

35J0Q 

ifimo** 

4H .01 o 

IMOft 

4S3 

299 

as^si 

July. 

52*084 

1H.XSI 

5ls 

350 

72,780 

August * * * * 

mjm 

m.imi 

5417 

3011 

72*230 

September 

e&joj 

35,237 

639 

m 

1032+91 

October 

73,62& 

23,344 

559 

414 

07+945 

iWinber 1 

21+454 

9J«I4 

412 

238 

31 *468 

Dgcomber + * 

5B+J8I? 

10,005 

97* 

547 

73*341 

jEHinnryf 

OBJ £4 

1M4Q 

733 

408 

£2*925 

February .. .* 

5OJ0O 

I 0,011 

737 

437 

70*515 

March 

451,893 

18.717 

7*7 

383 

03*7B0 

tinAKi> Tor Ail .* 

£83.010 

251,0*5 

7.140 

4,021 

810.115 


TJib number of vkitor* Ui Ibis Miineum during ihft 233 da vs on which the 
intititufion w*w open to flics literal public AI0J1A. pr"* daily iMrrHrre 
of 3 *502. 


* Uosed for minor repairs from lat to 15th May arid J-E ta iStli 
NnvpmWr. 

t Oosorl from 12th to lllth January on account of Centenary Cdabr** 

tioHR, 





















APPENDIX IV, 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE HOARD OF TRUSTEES 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

















BOARD OF TRUSTEES. JannaiT, 1014. 

* 7 

[Tlifi O mnv of the electing body k vie.. is giv*n til bfnckoU in the Hl*t> of Hah 

Tf Ltattfe r | 


Ctainn<ra* 

The Hon, Josticr Sir Asutoss Mqoekrjbk, Kt,, C.S*L„ M.A*, 
D.U, D-SC-p F.R.8X, F.R.A.S*, F.A^B. r etc, (AJ3 B.) 


Ficc-GAa * fmn ft , 

H, H. Havden.CIE, B.A*, B.A.L, Hon, D,So„ F,G S.F.A.SJ., 
Director of the Geological Survey of India ffit ojtcm). 


/fnra. Treasurer, 

The Hon, Raja Reshbk Cask Law, C.LE. (Trustees.) 


Seereiary (ex officio), 

X. AnnasualEp EL A, t D.So„ F.A,S,B, fc GM.Z.S, ( RLS. 
Superintendent* 


The Rt, Hon. Lord Carmichael of Skirling, G.GLE , E.C.ILG*, 

etc, (Trustees,) 


H, G. Tomkins* C.LE., 
P.R.A.Si 

Percy Brown, A.R.C*A* ., 

i 

J, H, Marshall, C.I*E. P 
LittJL* F,8,A, 

C* C. Odder. B.Sc,. F.L.S, 


Accountant General of Bengal (rr 
officio). 

PHncijml, Government School of 
Art, Calcutta {ex officio). 

Director General ol Archaeology in 
India (e-r officio). 

GfFg. Director* Botanical Survey of 
India (fir officii). 


H. G. Graves ,, .* Patent Secretary, by designation 

(Government of India}, 


H, F. S&nuuan, LOS. ., (Government of Bengal}, 

Sir Bajendra Xnth Mookor- (Government of Bengal)* 

jee p K.GLE. 

J. B + Lloyd -. + , (Bengal Chamber of Commerce). 

The Hon, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prmlyot Cuomar Tagore r Kt. 

(British Indian Association)* 

The Hoei. Dr, Dcva Prasad (Calcutta UnivereityL 
SarbadhikaHp Oiil, 

M.A. P Litt.D 

The Hon* Mr. W. W r (Government of Bengal)* 

Huniell, HA, 



FORM lit THlsTl-Ks. 


Date nf 
appointment. 

J uno, 1 M@ 

do^ 

do. 

do, 

do. 

Jan,. LStfJ 

ApL, \m~ 

Oet-. I»C 7 

Feb., \S10 

May. IffTO 

Oct., 187fl 

Dee. mu 

Feb.. IK73 

ApL. 1M73 

May, 1873 

May. i*7i 

Fob* L37S 

Fob., ISTl'i 

Milf., 18741 

■Itin*. 18.7.1 

A pi. p 1870 

ApL, 1170 
Fob. , 1*77 
Fob- 1877 
Feb,, iKTfJ 


Ex Officio. 


r Tht Hon. Sir Berne* 
1 hmztxk. 

. The Ht. Rev, H- Milman. 
D.D, 

r The Hon. Mr. H. S. Maine 

. ; E. C. Bay ley, I.C.S. 

.. T, Oldham. LL-D- 

* J. Fiyrer t MJ>. ., 

. H, B. M«lUw>tt *- 

. The Hh i rt- Mr, VV. S. &?toil 
Karr, L,C,S, 

. The Hoe. Mr. J. R, Hiear 
* T ,, ??ir R, Conch 
. „ „ Mr. J. P. Xormui 


II. L. Dampier, JLC-S. 

A. C. Lyiill. J-C,S, 

Cob H. Hyde, R.E. 

H. B. M w ilicoi I *i 

A, F-ttoiwll. LCLS. 

The H on >Lr. E.C. Bnvlcv. 
C&l-< I C S 

Tin- Hmi. Mr. A. G. Mat- 
PbdmotL 

Tlue Hun- Mr. A. Hebhou^ 


Sir R. Oati Ii 


, Sir E. C. BtyW, 

K.C.S.I., r.c,s, 

H. B. MedUcolt 


H A Mringfetf, 1.0J. 
D. M. Bnrlxmr 
W. T. Blunted . 




Chief ,Justice of the High 
Court, 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

Vioe-ChiwiceUor of the Cli¬ 
ent to I'niroraity. 

Secy.* Govt, of lad in. Heme 

Deo Mi rnent. 

Snpdt., GeoL Survey of India. 

Pirn, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Offg- SupdL* OfN.I. Survey of 
India. 

Vice-Ciinnotllfjr uf I he Cal¬ 
cutta I'ftivfcnity. 

Prmn A™ tic Society of 
Bursae l. 

Chbf .Inspire of the High 
Court, 

OlTp. Chief Justice of the 
High Court. 

Ai r y,, Govt, of India, Homo 
Deportment. 

Secy., Govt. of India, Home 
Department, 

Pn^L + Aniutii' Society of 
BcngaL 

tllfg. Supt.. GeoL ServeY of 
Indie. 

Secy. * Govt, nf India, Home 
Department. 

Proa,. Asiatic Sooifrty of 
Botpl 

DfTiE. Chief Jrastioi of the 

High Court. 

ViiM^-rhuuccIlor of the t'rth 
I'Titin University. 

Chi? I Justice qf the High 
Court. 

Fre.H_ + Asiatic Society of 
Bangui, 

Supdi^Oeo], Survey of India. 

Accountant General 

(1%. Accountant General. 

0 %. Supdt., GeoL Survey of 
India, and I‘re*., Asiatic 
Society of BctipL 

















APPENDIX LY—LIST OF TRUSTEES, 


li 


Dale of 

appoinUireitt, 

Dee. t 18.77 - - Tho Hon. Mr-J. O'Kinealy 


ApL, 1878 

May, 1378 
Oct., 1*78 
Jan,, 1880 


. . C- Bernard. L'.iv I, 

.. I G. Kiofimndof 
■, -J r W«fftlNxt 
. * Dr. T. R. Lewis T . 


Mur.. tSHO 
D«-. t I ASH 
Fob., I8HI 


H. F. Clogstotm .. > + 

U, Barbour 

The Hi*n. Mr. C Grant .. 


Apr- „ \m 

May, 1881 
Sep. f I&HI 
do. 


.. The He itt. Sir Aahlay Eden, 
K.C.S.L 

.. A T\ Ms^Donelt .. 

. - R. U^irn .. 

«r I A, M nekenzio 


Xi.v„ mi 
Jan., mi 
A pi. „ mi 
May, 1882 

May, mi 

J true. I582 
July, m2 
Aug. . 1882 
DMm I M2 
Fob, + 1883 


-1 Sr J ACyl K . „ , . . . 

A. P, MheDonncI] 

^. J. A- Cook-* 

The Hon. Mr. H. J. Roy- 
iioliii, L€,S, 

,. Sr Jacob 
** E. T, Atkin-on 
.. J, A. Cook 
,. $. Jacob .. 

* - A, C. Tmpp 
,. E, C, Buck, LC.3. 


Atu.. 1883 
Oct.. 1883 
Nov,, 1883 
Npv., 1884 
Jail-, 1884 
Fob., ISS4 


E. W. Kellner . . .. 

A.C. Tupp 
J. E. Cook^ 

K- J. Sinkmsmn 
E. T. Atkhi^m ,♦ 

H. F. RWnrd, F.R.S, .. 


Uv M 1884 
Apr,, 1884 
Feb., mb 


Feb., 1880 


f * R _ LogAri ri 4 4 4 4 

K, T--VtkmBcio 

* . RnjflndfA Lain Mitlra, 
Rni Bahnditr. C,I,E., 
LL.D. 

- E, T. AtkEnwn 


May* \m K- W. Kellner r. 

J an. , 1887 - E. T- Atkin*on r 1 i -.3, . . 

Apr,. I HU I .. O, T. Barom-. 1,C,S. 

Mnf., I Sf^4? R. H. Hu mil Ion .. 

18110 .. O, T- Burrow, 1.0,8. 

Fob.. 1854 O. E. MnikKtVr LC.S- 

ApL. ItffKi - A. P.Cbx, I.C.9. 


filrcy., Govt. .af India, Homo 

Depiirtnifiiit, 

Secy.... Govl. of India. Homo 
I fepurtroen i. 

Offg, Account Ant General. 
Ae^OUtilaiiC GenetaL 
GfTg. for tbo Ptetr., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, H. B, 
Mftll Scot I {Trustee er 
no), 

OETg. Accountant Genera). 

i* '» *p 

3eoj F . + Govt. -if India. Home 

Department. 

Fre*., Asiatic Society of 

Bengal, 

Otifjg. Accountant Qm c ta L 

■ ■ vn- ■ r 

Govt. of India. Homo 
Departeinutr 

Gffg. Accountant GuiiemL 

«P »t P* 

R■ ■ T 

Pro&,, Afliatie Society of 

Bnpil 

OfTg, Accountant General. 


*■ +* *• 

++ +t ■*, 

*Setv J( Govt of India. Rev. 

and Agril Department, 

OfTp. Area tin I rtrvt General, 

*■ *i 

*f pf *♦ 

ti .* ■ - 

Pre--, Aw-atiC Soowty of 
fft'ugnl. 

Accountant General, Ecng&L 

■ I »T II 

Fro*.. Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Pna, Aaiatio Society al 
Bengal. 

Accoiiittant General, IkT^l 

it *• ** 

Offg. AccoiiniiuH General. 
Bengal. 

Accountant- Cfanem) P Bengal. 

OfEg- A<HMvnntwit General, 
BaogaK 


* Ibutcfflhlp iniufemd from St^y,, Home Deparimonl. tu Secy.. 
Rov + and Agricult. Department, by order ul Gov^emnimt- 
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THE INDIAN' MUSEUM: IS 14 — 1914 , 


Bate of 
appointment* 
Mar., ism 

do+ 

do. 

.May r im 

Muv, ISftH 
Api, r mm 

May. l 

Nov., im* 

Oct,, iftOO 

Apr., 1GO! 

July, Ktttt 

Aug.. 3 i)ftJ 
May. IMS 

Aug., 1005 ., 

Apr. f LOOT 

Oct-. 1 W>7 

Nov„ t lft>0 
June, 1010 

do. 

du r 

Aug., mi 

Sep.. I ft] I 

Jan, 1012 

Mar.. 1012 
Apl., JUL2 
Jpne P 1012 

Jan., IGI5 
Mar., 1013 p + 


R. E- KamiLum 

T, H. S. BkJduiph 

H. E. Hamilton - ■ 

Tr H. Biggn 

W L. Harvey. 1.0,8. .. 

W H, Dobbfc .- 

W. II. Michael, LC.8. .. 

J, C, K. BruLsvi), l.C’.S. .. 

W. H. Dobbin -- 

W, H. Michael, LC.S. _ 
J. C. E. liraiiHcm, LC.8- -. 
_\I. E. f THIlUtlell.gi I.C.S. . . 
J- C. E. Bnm»on, LC:S. .. 
H. Keene. L C.8. ,, 

A. M. Brig*tocke. EC.B... 

W. S. Mb* I.C.S. 

J. C. E. Bmnaoii. LC*I> T - , 
AL F. Gauntlet, I.C.S, .. 
T. H, D. Imi, Touche r 

Fas. 

J, FI], Vop.’] F Pifl.D. 

LH. Butm* M.A. 

Rat N. G, LWi Bahadur, 

n T P 

s. W. K<nnp, B.A, 

Major A r T, Ghge a I.M.S, 

A- N. Tiguro 
II. N. Bow 
S W Krrnp, B.A 

A. N. Tagore . . ,, 

S. W. Kemp. B.A. 


Uflp. Acrountant Ofinmlp 
Ifefigal. 

OfTp. A ecu union 1 ! O cue raj, 
Bengal. 

Accountant General, Bengal, 

UrV A cron ulau t O^neral , 
Bengal. 

Aivisuntaut General* Itengnl. 

Q%. Aecounliuit General,. 
Bcng ll I. 

Gffg- Accountant Gene ml, 
Bengal, 

Aui'ountaial GennraJ, 

O fig . A e Co Uu tan 1 Ge db ml, 
Bengal, 

Accountant Genoml. Bengal. 

■ i ii g-i’ 

" ++ n 

** 9* ip 

0%, Accountant fk^neral, 
Bengal, 

G% Aewuntant General, 
Hengul . 

DfiTg. Accountant General* 

lft-ngtd. 

Accountant General. Bengal. 

■t 99 || 

Otlg. Director, GwL Survey 
of I ml in. 

Oilg. Director Gcuunil of 
Arclinnokigv. 

Officer in eharge T lnduatziat 
Section. 

OiTg. Accountant General, 
Bengal . 

Mjj. Zoul, and 

Anthmp. Sectiofi. 

Officer in oliarge, industrial 
SocLom 

Oflg. Principal # School of Art. 

t)%. Supdt,.* ZooL and 

Anlhrop. SwtLOtL 

IJffg. Principal. School of Art. 

OfTg. Supiltn* EouL and 

Anlhn.ip. Section. 


Nominated by tub Governor General is CotJuciL. 


June. 1804.1 
do. 
do* 
do* 

Apl, + ISflfl 
Aug., im 
June. Ihfift 


( , 

Tlwlcti. >lr. J. P. Xorman 

. . 

■ ■ m Aj Jirtlpn, I,0.S« 

■ f 

A. Groin. I.C.S. .* 

■ ■ 

V. H. Sehalch, 1.C.S, 


H, L. Dampior, LCLft, e + 

,, 

J. Fayror,M.D. 

. * 

Baby R^Mdralal Mu] lick. 


Ftai Bal^inr. 


I fee c111. 1 Hum. A. Bttm.- 
Vict A. Gmte. 

FiV V H, Sclialeli, 













APPENDIX IV—LIST OF TRUST EES. 


Illi 


Date of 
appointment- 



June, l$BO 

CoL H. L. Thuillicr. 0.8,1. 

GiTg- for E. C. Ejivloy, Vice- 
ChanoellfH- of t he L'nivi^jiy, 

Aug., IShl* 

(’..I- H L, ThmU»r,CL&.I. 

rice H. L, Darn p ier. 

do. 

0, R, Clark .1 

OfTg, U'T E. C. Bayby , Vimh 
C hin cell nr of the L"ni versi ty. 

ftok. 1871 

Hnjn Jotondrn Molnm 
TiijzoFe, 

0£Jg-£wJ, P. No mum, Gllg, 
Chief Justice. 

Aug-. 1ST! 

A. 0. Huine, C, B, 

OlFg. for E, C. Bftylyy, Vk»- 
Chamwlltirot the University, 
vim C. B, Clark*. roil good. 

Use., 1871 

Rnjd Jfjtemlrrj MuIliici 
fuiirA 

Vic* J. P. Sorfiirtu. 

ApL. m2 

Col H. liydo. 

Vim Dr, Favrar, 

Xov.. 1873 

A. 0, Hume, C.B, 

Vic* CoL Hyde. 

Jon,. 1877 

Muj,-GenL A. ComuDf 7 
2,HP,,. R.E. r C.S,I, 

AdditiannJ Trufitec Linder 

Act XXII of E87C-. 

Feb. r 1878 

CM- J, T- Wallah, R.E,, 

C.B. 

Vu* Muj.-tlcid. 171116liter. 

Aur., ISS4 

Lt.-Col. H, R, Thriftier * 
HE. 

Fhw Lt-GtmL J. T. VVidkor, 
tDiirwI. 

Mat., 1887 

Dr. J. Biirgws, C.I.E., 
LL D, 

Vhm Maj^Genl. air A, Cun- 
miighnm, mir«|. 

Apl. r 1887 

188U 

Sut^n -MijdC Q. King, 

J. Eliot 

Vic* Raj Rfljendr&jLfcl Mulilck, 
TiVf A. O, Htline, 

ApL + I81H 

H H , Riiby , LC,S. 

Viz* l>r, J. Burgee 

Vi** the Hen- H, H, Ri&lev. 

Aug,* ISfrJ 

E, Tlmfstan 

Feb., Iffitfi 

Cdl-C, 8tr«khAA + tLE* 

Viti CoS, H. R. Thuillier. T 

Sop.p IS IN 

FL EL 8. TIiomJM 

Vic* E. Thimiltan. 

Sap,, IttOB 

MilliHTi] Kunuir Pfodyot 
CaomaT Tagprvro. 

Ficr Muhariijn Sir J. M. 
Tagore. 

ApL, ItHH* 

May, lft&D 

Muj, O. Bruin, LM.S. ,, 

Vim Sir G. King, re Eared. 

A. Tocher ., 

I p i>r R. E. i? Thomas, ra 
tigned. 

Oct,, um 

LL-Col Sf. G r 0. Goto, 
R.E. 

Vic* Miij.-GenL C- Stmhan, 

resigned, 

Mar., 11*24 

Llv-Cnl. F, ll, Lodge* R r E. 

Vfc* i5d. St. G. C. Gut*. 
rati fed. 

do. 

U. T. Walker. M.A, + 
F.H.8. 

Vi** Sir j r Eliot, retired. 

Fob, r \im 

X. McIakxI 

Vic* A. Tocher, nvigried. 

Mi if.. Iflft 

Capt A- T, G«£t% I.M ft. r+ j 

Vim M.-Cul. D. Frain p retirecL 

May, WOT 

L. Smith 

Vic* X7 McLeod, resigned. 

June, 1010 

J. Vf \fEdrpa ,, .. 

By designation (Potent Secra- 
lury,) 


Dominated by the LiEUTEtfANT-GovEBNoit of Bengal* 


Jen,, 1887 

, * 

R Ni>Iwi* LC,S, ** 

Act IV of 1887. 

do. 

r m 

M. Firmerme, 1 ,C,S. 

«-# ii 

do. ■ 

., 

A. Siimtti 

pp ++ 

do. 

+ * 

Fliiji J itk#tnn Nutr Ma- 

bmd. 

■ i r* 

do. 

.. 

Halm Amritit N«th Matter 

r p . , 

Sep., 1S8SI 

■ - 

lTnipe Jchtui Kndrr Mir/Jt 

Bihftdur. 

Vic* Hpijji Jakarta Nur Mo 
homed. 

Mar,, 1981 


U, E. Hin'klnnd, I.C.S. _ 

Vim F. Xolom 

ApL, 1881 


-1. l>. M unwell 

Vic* A. SitnUdQ. 

















THE IK I >1 AX MUSEUM: 1SU-I9H. 


Ut 


Date of 
appointment. 

May, im 
May, 1802 
July, 18 ^ 
do. 

do. 

Mar.. iaoe 
ApLt IBW 


w. r. Macphcmpo. LC.S* 
A, Simeon ,. 

YV. Maude. LC.8.,. 

The Hufc Mr. H II Rhdny 
C. E. BucJduid. LC.8. .. 
P.C. Lyon, I.C.5. 

"The Hen- Mr. M. PmPMma, 
LC.fi 


Fife M, Fumt-UnO. 

Fi« J. U. Maxwell 
Ykt C. K BiwkJinidL 

Fice W. Muudi\ 
riH H. H. Kinky. 

I'*tf* W. C. MneFher*nu- 
Vkt C. E. BuddjaiwL 


July. 

1 ™ 


Moiilvi Alniu 1 Jnbhiir. 
Khan Bahadur k C.J.E. 

1"rVr The Hun. Prince Sir 
JalitiEh Kadcr Mir^n SLi- 
hoixusl iVaht^K AIL 

_ 

UWT 


\V. MiulWwii, I.t'.S. 

(■’ icr P, C. Lyon. 

I'im M^iiki Abdul Jubbar, 
Khun Hftluulisr. 

July. 

lftt+7 


Itw Huiu SftliihzjMlft Mei- 
hattitneti Hukhivur Shili, 
C.l.E. 

Sqv-, 

1307 


IV C . Lvoei, IX.S r 

Fim \V. C- MucFberaon. 

MftT.p 

l«tw 

- 

D. d r MacPhoficn, L1UL. 

L l.E, 

Fife M. Finucunte. 

Juiun 

Stiwf 

-- 

The Hon . Mr. M. Finiicane, 

I t s .c.SJ. 

Vizr D. J r MAcPhemni- 

Oct. h 

i m 

. x 

F. A. Slack* P I.C.S. 

r«f M. Finurane. 

Mar.p 

llfflii 

m + 

TJ.f 1 Hnn. Mr. M. Fianc^ae. 
l.C.K,. C.S.I. 


A pi.. 

tiOSI 

" 

CoLT. H. Hundley, T.M.SL + 
CAE. 

t p iirr A. Simackn- 

Aug- + 

IfeLUO 

*• | 

The Hon- Mr. K.A. fitricku, 
T.C.S. 

Fi« M. Finucane. 

D«.. 

L®«> 


3. L. Maddox H LaS. 

Fifr F. C. Lyon. 


lff>2 

A ■ H 

C r <i ]l. ALIt-n. I-C.S, ,. 

do. 

. s 

< r. H. Sutbarland 

tVr Col- T. H. Henilkiy. 

do. 


The Hon, Mr. A. Earle, 
J.C.S 

Mar.* 

1903 


Tim Hm Mr, E. YV. Car- 
Lyk% LC.S..C.I E. 

Fite A. Earle, 

July, 

iWo 


S. L> Beaten im, I.C.S. 

S. L. Maddox- 

. , 

MWhi 

* # 

C. E. A. YV, Oldhmu, I.C.S, 


Apl. „ 

1007 

■ •« 

Tk» Hun. Sir. E. A. Gait 

r C >r R. W. Carlyle. 

Vic* C. F. A. W, Oldham 

Dkjc.p 

1007 

■ t 

W R. fiourlay. I-CA 

Juno. 

10G8 

1 e 

The Hnib Mr. F. \Y. Dnke 

E. A. Quit. 

July, 

urn 

■ ■ 

The Hnn. Sir C. Allen *, 

Fwe F. W Duke. 

Jutl t\ 

1010 

. . 

Shainhcil-ulnja Mahufncd 
Yiwief. Khan Bahadur. 


Dift., 

1310 

T . 

J. G- Camming I.C.S. T , 

Tier \V. ft Ckrurlay. 

JlUl.H 

101* 

* ■ 

The Hun. Sir. J, H, Kerr, 
f-C.$.. C I K. 

Vie* J. G. Cumming. 


Nominated HY tub Asiatic Society of Henoal, 

J ti m* 

is«ti 

-- 

J* Fayw f BL-D. 

on^r. for E. 0. Ray ley t l¥t«i 
dent* 

do. 


S. IJ. Fddiidl^, 

* 

do. 

* . 

W\ S. Atlnnncn 


do. 

«, . 

IL F. HltuifiKt'ij 


Sep-, 

IS08 


Col. J. E. GtotreU 

OJTs (or Ur, T, Oldhuu, 
Pn^ident. 

May, 

1*71 

. . 

Dr. F. Stolmka .. 

Viet Dr. Part rid ko, 

0%. for Dr. T. OlcUiam 
PretHideiLt. 

Mar., 

J»72 

** 

CoL J. E, GutreU 

July, 

1873 

** 

CoL J. E. Caslrell 

Viot Dr. Sioticikn. 
















APPENDIX ] V T —LIST OF TRUSTEES 


Date of 
appoinlMtifit. 

Apt., 167-1 

Slar.. 187a 

Apt. 1876 

June, 1 
Mar., 1878 
do. 

Apt. 1876 
M*r,, i^77 

Ang., LS7S 
Sep,, 1878 
Dev, 187S 
Get., 1878 
Jiin,, L880 
do. 

May, ISSO 
M a> r h I^E 
Ftrb■, 1882 

M*r>, 

June, 1884 

Fob., LS86 
do T 


Xov r| 1888 
Jan.» LB87 
— 1887 

do. 

Fob., 1890 

May* 1 

Fob., 1891 
Mav r 1882 

Feb r , 1898 

Jarup !K9S 
May, 1899 

Jjul, 1901 
Fob. + m2 
Fob., ispoa 

Feb., 1905 

Ap!., i 900 
Dec., hot 

Feb.. 1908 

Feb., 1910 


Iv 


if, GeogJicgan, LC,S, 

S. li. l p flrtrif| K i r Tit D- 

T. Ft. Lewis, SLB. 

€oL H- Hyde* K.K- 
Capt. J. \Vaterhou» 

Id, Dluch mann, M.A, 

T. R, Lawk, M-B- 
T. 8. CE, .. 

I”j, Omy r -r *■ ► ■■ ■*> 

C. H. Tahtidv 

H. Bev@*ri«y 

Dr. A. F. it. Hnumk- 

I. CVilHfotti 

Dr, T, R, Uwb 

A- Pedfcr .. 

J. Elk>t 

Maj. J. Watorlxt^iw 
Dr. H W. MvCtazm 
The Hon. Mr, H- J- Rev 
iwMi*, LC S. 

F. E. Purgiter 


Pice H. F. Bl&alorti. 

Vic* J. 

Offg. for Dr, T. Old hum. 
Preeiden E, 

Fir* W, g, Atkinson. 

Vice CoL Hyde. 

Pice Dr. Partridge, 

Viet Cm I. J. tv Cla&trell. 
AddiLiunitl Tnwtw under 
Art XXII Of 1B70. 

Ffee H. BloolimaoiitdeceaaBd- 
Vicc E, Qay , itaaigned. 

Vitr T. R, LewiB r resigned. 
Tier T, S. IttAG, refltgliad- 
Vice Maj. J. Wntisboua*. 

F«r H, R- SledlicoEl {an vm- 
fjfiicio Trtlat w). 

Pice J. Crawford, 

Vice A. Fadler* 

Pier C. H. TftU iji. v. 

Vic* H. Beverley. 

- Fw J. Eliot, 

rite Dr- II. W. MiAVmn, 
dHKuedi 


H- 1^'. Blanfonl, F.R.S, .. 
Rabu KajeitdraLalA M it i ni, 
Ban iktijidur, r.l.H.. 
LL.P. 

E. Gay • * ■ « 

E. T. Atkinson. I.C.8. 

- A. PedLer -. ■ + 

. Sitrg.-Maj. D. D, <,"naming' 
ham. 

.. C- Little 

-- H. Beveridge, LC.&. 

.. Sir A W. Croft. Kr.I.E. 

-- The Hon- Dr. Mdlii a iHln 
Lai Si rear» C.l.E. 

+ < R. D. Oldham 

., <3. VV, Kik-hler .. . « 

.i Hid Gmeo ihc Mont Rev, 
[>r. Paul G-oethaU* &J. 
T+ T. H, Holland, F.G.S. 

. ■ VV, K. Dod* ■ * 

,, Sir .L A. BowrdiUun, 

K.C.LE. 

, „ J, MaefarliinM * » ,, 

., R, P, Ashton 
., ' Lt.-CoL D. C. Phillott. 
LA. 

.. Lt.-Col. Cm. F. A, Har^ 

i,at.s, 

,, Lt.-Col. F, P- Maynard, 
M.B,. F.R.CS, 


Firr K, E. Painter. 

^nolcD. 

Fife The Hon. K. J. Hey- 

Vic* H, F. Blanfurd. 

Vic* R P T. Atkinson. 

Vic* ELlju Rujemirn JjkJjx 
Mittnh, 

Ffee E. Gay, rvd^tKwi. 

Via* H- Beveridge. 

V£cr Sir A. W. Croft, 

Fire Surg, Lt r -Col, D. D. 

Ciinnhigbatn, 

Vice C. Little, ronigned. 

Vice l>r. A. F, R- Iloemle, 
retired. 

Vk* R. l>, Oldham. 

Fi'rr W. K. DtuLs. 

Vi** Dr. SI, L. Sirearp de- 

FiVf Sir A. Filler, retired. 
r»>r J. Maeffirlanp, decwwd- 

Vkr C. VV, Kikhler, 

Vit* Lt -Col. G, F. A Hajwifl. 











m THE INDIAN MUSEUM: 1814-1914. 

Elected by the Boahd oy Trustees. 


Date of 
appointment. 
Tub., 1877 
do. 
do. 

Juno. 1878 
Dm., 1870 

May. 1882 
Feb ., 188,1 

do. 


Dee.. 188-1 


Mar. s 1885 


Jan. r 1887 

an.. 1887 
do. 

JtHie* (SH7 
Jtlly, 1887 
July, im 
Sep. 1889 
do. 


uee.. i jy.n 1 

May, WM 

* '* 

Aug. H 1899 

., 

Feb,, \m 

+ + 

Bap., mn 


Nov.. Jft9Q 


Mar., 18D7 


May. 18^17 


June h 189^7 

j. & 

Jan., Mm 

* * 

■Id. 


do. 


do. 

■. 

Jen., L SINKS 

,, 

ApL+ im 

* 1 

Nov. P 1907 

. ^ 

do. 

■« 

Jan,. 10 JO 


do. 

■■ 

Jun«. 1010 


do. 



H. J. Rajiiokla 
H, F. Bkoford 
Bnbu Rn jft&dralala Mat ra H 
Eii- lkhhdur. LL.D. 
The Hon. Mr-A Mackenzie 
The Hon. Mr. H, J. Rey- 
iwMft 

F + J, Forguwcn 
The Hun. Col. S. T. Truvor. 
RE. 

E- TV AtkioROD 


E, Lotfrtn ,. 


Mnj. J. Waterhouse 
C\ H. Tawney 


Lt-Cbl. M. V. RtddaUp 

E Jr" 

H. R Modlicott T F.R.S .. 
Dr. J. Scully 
Dr + Wr King 
Lt.-Col U. 5. Neill 
E, T. Atkiiwn . + 

Col- A. U\ Baird . . 

Major J, H. Sadler 

[C.S.I. 

Sir J. W. Edgnr + K.C. I. K. 

G. A. Grioiwm, I,C.8, 

\V. B. <IwythfT „. 

Sir A, W, Cn>ft. K.C.LE. 
r. L Hrioduu-tw C.t.E. . r 
The Hon. -Mr. H. H. Hktkiy 
VV. B, Calvitk .. ^ 

E. Upton .. *, 

F. JT. Rowe 

The Hon, Stanley, 

Q.C .. .. 

The Hun. Jiutiaf Harinj*- 
ton. 

H. D. OMhAH . . 

A. Foray tli .. 

CuL O. M. Porter, R. E. .. 
F + NoeFFatw 

B. K. Fin ni mure .. J( 
Maharsj Adhiraj nf 

Hurdwanu 

Dr. K. D. R«*i ,, „ 

F. St. George Mnnneix 
Smith. 

l,t.-Cd, n. C. FliflJotl, i.A 
Mnj. A. T. Gage, I VLS . r 


1’nder Act XXH of 18713. 


Vk* H. J. Reynold*, 

Ykt A. MacKcmdo. 

V4c* H. J. Reynold*. 

Fire F. J. FergiiMon. 

Vtet H. F. BWnrd (Fra., 
Asiatic- Society of Bengal, 
tx-officw Tra*tc**). 

FiM FI. T. AtkitL-ion (Aes 
i'Qui\ !: unt General, Bengal, 
e-V-ofldo Trusted). 

T"i>r R, Logon, resigned. 

I r iw Dr. Rajendra Lola 
M i 1 * m (Fro*. T A*iat %<- $ockt y 
if?' Bi‘»giJ i r f iHi^cid Trustee). 
Fiee Tllo Hon. CoL S. T. 
lYe<vij|f. 

! Art IV i±f 1887. Twoa-i.3i- 
f t Hina I Trustees. 

t ier H B MedHeott, 

Tier Lt-Col. H- V. EiddeSL 
l r i« Col, G. S. Neill 
Flea C. H. Tewiwv. 

Fw-r E, T- Alkwofi [Ac- 
eountAiit-GHEwrul. Jlvugal, 
rj-oflfewj Trnatoej. 

Hr, Maj, J, H Sadler. 

lw Sir J. W Edgnr. 

INVr Surg.-Maj. J. Sunilv. 
l ice t id. A. W. Ralr.i ' 

Virt Dr. W. King. 

I we C. L. irrH-Kbseh. 

Ficr Sir A. Croft, 

[ wr G. A. (It li'I' rta.in, 

1 hr Cob .I, WalerbiuiM*. 

Ficc F r J. Rowe, 


l ice R. D, Oldbmn. 
Vht St H, H, ttw| D y. 

W U. Owyther, 
f F r6e A r Fonytb. 

y ht Col. ti, M, Fortes 
Vhe B. K. Finn i more. 
















APPENDIX IV—LIST OF TRUSTEES Hi 


Nominated »y th k Bengal Chamber or Commercb. 


Bate ol 
appomtuunt 
Jan., 1012 
Jmhg k 1DID 
Doc., 1010 
Xbc,. IU II 


L H, Burki II p 3LA. 
Sir G. Suthecidiid 
R- P, Awhtan 
Rv G. D. Thoiiiiyi *, 


., Via Mjij. A. X Gage. T.MS. 

■ ■ Vice Sir O. Sutherland. 

1 i-rr Rl P, AjsIi ton. 


Noai i sated by the British Indus Association. 


Juno, 1EH0 


- - Maharaja 
CoOEimr 

fttoeted). 


Sir 

TrtJ^D 


Frodyot 
re (no- 


Sf-rif 


VHCEUlt' JjUl., 191 ^ 


Former Honorary Officers. 
I. Chairmen. 


Datu of appoin uncut. 
Dee,. 180? ., 

May, 1870 .. 

May* 1871 *, 

May. 3872 „ 

May T 1875 .. 

June, 1875 . . 

June* J877 , , 

May * 1870 
Slay, 1880 
May, 1882 ,, 

May. 1883 .. 

May, 3885 .. 

May* 1880 
May, 1891 . 

J Unu, IBfH ,, 

May. 1885 .. 

May. 1807 . . 

Mar., 1900 .. 


Ihc Hflu, Sir Barnes LWoek, 
m Sir R. Couch. 

PH Mr. J, p, Kerman. 

?« Sir R_ Couch, 

«. Mr. A, G, Mik^PliDrnou iOlTsr j. 
?■* Mr. Sir R, Oafth. 

,, air. Sir E C r Bavky. K.C,S,I. 
CoL J. T. Walker > R.EL “ *' 

The Hon. 31nhara]A J. _\I_ TagOfttw 
Lt.-Qononil J T t. Walker. R,E. 

*1 h& Hon. 3Jr, H. J. Itpyrjcldfl. 

Maharaja Sir J . 31. TugW. 

K. T, Atk kmm h LtLS- 

Br%, Sur K , G. Kfoe, C.I.E., LL.D, 

A Pedlur, F r R.S. 

Col. J. VVat^rhouaa. J,3,G, 

Tt *> Buti- VLtf hi- H. Rlaby.ms.. C.I.F 
T, H, Holland, F.R,S. (retired Bop. 1900). 


Dee, * 1887 * . 
May. \m t . 
May. ISIO . 
May, 1872 . 
May, 1*73 
May. 1875 
June. 1870 , , 
Juno. 1877 .. 
May. 1880 . 
May, 3S83 . 
May. 1885 
May . 1887 . . 
Mny, 1888 . . 
May, 1889 . . 
May,. 1895 .. 
May i 18111 . 


2, 1 rcc- Cha irmen , 

J. Fayrer, if. II. 

T. Oldham. LLD 

The Hfflc Mr J, Jl. Plnuir, 

T. Oldham. Lh.IX 
CoL R Hydo. H.K. 

T. Oldham, LL.D-. 

Tho Hon Sir E. C, Bay Toy. KA.&A. 
Maharaja ,1. M . Tagnra. 

Tin’ Hon, 3lf. H. J. Ui-viioklK, 

H F Blrtu ford, 

Thu Hon, 3Jr. H. J. Reynolds 
Maharaja Sir J. M. Talons, K.C.S.I, 
I>r -E Scully. 

E r Gay, 

Ur, J. Soldi v , 

A. Pedbr. F.R.S. 






























THE INDIAN MUSEUM : 18H—1«14 


Iviii 


’Date- of Appointment 
J utu? i L HI 14 , . 

May, 1807 . . 

May* lsft» . . 

May, isao ** 

Maft, mws - - 
Junflp 1SJL0 .. + * 

Mte* 1911 .. 


3ufg. LtrCnL I). D. Cunningham, IMA, F.RJ 1# 
tM E.. 

ljri|.-^u4g. Ll.-CoL Gr Kin,^ fc I.3L&, + F,R,S,j 
C.t.Kr 

Muj^Gcrd, C, Strikluiii, H E, 

A. P*lkr, F.R.S. 

The Bon. Mr. Justice 1 Muakurjeft. 

T. H. IX La Touche, F.GS, 

Major A. T. LM,£i, 


3, Honorary Secreiari&t. 


s r . - ■' 

Mar +1 \m - . 
April, I-KiiT . . 
Xov.p 1887 . . 
April. |H7>I 
MbV. 187 3.. 
Mar,. XOTtf 

June, IS7*> . . 

'fl'Ur + 1 

Gut.. 1870 ., 
May, 1887 . 
May, 18Sn.. 
May. law.. 
Mav, 1B&5 . 
May* I8EH . 
May, ITOO . . 


H. F, Bliuifoni, uleo Treasurer. 

T~ Olrlham, l,L,D., nten Treasurer. 
H. R Mecllirotl j alao Ttii—uitt. 

II. F. Rlnnford, 

J, C.& 

TV H. Lt ui-i, M r B 
Cant. X IVaterboKuie. 

H, B- Mnllifult. 

W. T. HluifonL 
H, B. Medlicotr. 

Lt.-Cai J. Waterhcnuo* 

Dp* J. Scully. 
l>r W, King. 

IX Little 
G. W. KUehler 

W. Banka Gwvtlier* F.RXB.A 


,Vo(e,—TT yb post ol Honorary Sorrel ary was ftlmliahod in I Util 



1, Treasurers. 

Nov., tairt. . 

V. H, Sdulcb. 

April. 1808 - r 

W. Sl Atkinson, 

Aug. t 1^08 

Dr. 8 li. BartrtdML 

April* 1811 ^ * - ■ * * 

T. Oil hum. LL.D. 

May* 1872,. 

Col 11 Hydo P H E 

May* 1873 .. 

H. H. MecUirctt. 

Jail. 1874 .. 

Col. J, E. GfirttfrfL 

Mfty. 18(*,■+* . + .. 

Dr. S, B Portrji^ii 

Mar. k 1870 ■ P , - .« 

H. BIcHrhromtm. 

June, 1878 .- 

W, T. Htniiford, 

Aug. K 1878 + < 

T, B. 1 *aau. 

Nov.* 1878 -. 

Cant. J . VViiturhoiuw. 

Aug, ,1870.. 

J , vVwtlaivd, 

Sept., 187ft * ■ -. 

C R. KicmiuvIiT. 

Nov.* 1870 * - 

J- M'l^tlrtod, 

May* 1180 . . 

H, F. ClogatouH. 

Jan.. 1881. 

D- Barbour. 

May. 1881 

A, Pr MecDoimpli 

Stp-, 1881 .. 

K, Logan 

Nov,, 1881 ..* 

S. Jacob, 

Jan., 1882 + . .. .* 

■ A. K MueDonivalL 

April, 18SS,. 

J. A. Cook, 

May, 1882.. 

S. Jacob. 

June* 1882 

E. T, Atkinson, 

July* 1882.. 

J, A. Cook. 

Aug., 18SS.. 

S. Jacob, 
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Dec-, 1882 -. 

A CrTiipp. 

.Itltf., 1883 

Kr W. KoIIjid p. 

Oct,, lg$3 .. 

A. C, Tiipp, 

Nov,. ISS3. 

J. K- Coo ks. 


H. J. SinkirLwn. 

Jia., 1884. 

E. T. AtAdnsccL 

May, 1801 .. ,, .. 

A^ Pbdtor. 

June, tuw 

Dr. A. F, R Hocrnk 

May. UHW„ 

Rai Gmrfto Stkth JIitt#T a Bahadur. 

liar,. 1900., 

Co]. G. M. Pufter* R.E. 

S«p.. itKK*. 

R. P. Auhton. 

June, 1910 ,. 

Lt-Col, D, C, FHHlott, LA (retired M*iy a IUt2j* 
































APPENDIX V. 


[1ST OF MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 
PAST ANI> PRESENT. 





MEMBERS 


OF _ THE STAFF. January. 

[Cauttcd app&inimrtu* only.) 


I'»11, 


ZMlOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Svperi nltndcnt, 

N. Ass an Dale, B.A- (Q*on), JXSc (Edin.J, F.A.S.B., C M Z S 
F.L.S. (Appointed, 1907.) 

Senior AmmIhtiI Superintendent. 

8 * W - K*W. B.A, (T.C.D.), F.A.S.B. (Appointed 1910,) 

Amount Superintendent. 

B. L. Chaudhchi, BA. (Cato.), D.Se. (£dm,>, F.R.S.R, T.L.S. 

(Appointed, HK)9.) 

F. Gravely, MJJc* (Marn-hJ, (Appointed, 1010.) 
Honorary A Mi stunt* 

Ma i* r R. E. Uoyd, I.MA t Professor ol Biology, Calcutta Medi- 
M r B, T D.Sc* ed College; formerly Surgeon- 

Naturalist to the Marine Survey of 
^ India. 

Capt. I, H. Stewart, I.M + S B Formerly Surgeon* Naturalist io the 
M-V. f M,B, t D.Se. Marine Survey of India- 

Capt.R.B.SeyniattrSewell, Surgeon-Natnraibt to the Marine 
I-'S+ f M.ft-C-S, P L R C.P. Survey of India r 

' A-R-C-S., Deputy Director of Fisheries (Beng&f}. 

t 1 rZ.S L1 F L,S 

Kkei.nlrflnutli Ghosh, M.Sc Asst. Professor of Biology, Calcutta 

Medical College. 


Honorary Carrespondni te, 

J. Coggin Brown, M.Sc H Geological Survey of India, 
(DundnidtF-G.S., F.C.S . 

Assoc. HXM+E* 

J. Eloruell, F-L*S. *. Superintendent of Pearl and Chank 

Fisheries, Tuticorin* 

G. G. Rogers ,, Conservator of Forests, Pegu Circle, 

Burma, 

S+P-Agh&rkar, M.A* (Bom*) Rashbihari Ghosh Professor of 

Botany, Calcutta University* 

L, W. Mid riel ton , * Tea Planter a Sonapur, Aes&m* 

G- MackrelJ ** #* Tea Planter., Sylhet, Assam, 
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INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 

Officer in Charge — director of the Botanical Survey of India. 

(ex officio.) 

C, C. Calder, B.Sc.. F,L.£. t Officiating, 

Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survey of India, 

H. G. Carter, M.B*. Cb.B. 

On Special duty* 

D. Hooper, F.C.S*, F.LS., F,A.S,B, (Formerly Economio 

Botanist.) 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION, 

Officer in Charge— Director Gtmral of Archaeology in Irtdia. 

(ex officio,) 

J. FI. Marshall, C.I.E., M.A., Litt-D.* KS A. 

Ikpvtjf Officer in Charge. 

I>. B. Spooner, Ph.D, 

Assistant to Deputy Officer in Charge. 

H, D, Banerji, M,A+ 

AST SECTION. 

Officer in Charge—Principal of the Calcutta School of _!r(, 

(ex officio.) 

Percy Brown, A.BXLA. 

GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Officer m Charge—Director of the Geological Survey nf India* 

(ex officio,) 

H. H. Hayden, OXE.. B.A., B.A,I , Hon, D.Sc. r V G.S. t F.A.S,B. 

Curator, 

J* Cog pin Brown, M.Sc. (Dunelm.j, F.G.S.. F.C.S.. Assoc, MJ.M E. 
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1 ’AST 3 IRMHKRS op TJ 1 K STAFF. 

(fiuztlitd appointment* ejify,) 


Sep., 

I860 

Jan., 

1S6S 

April, 

isos 

Nov., 

1S63 

Oct | 

1870 

Mac,, 

1871 

July. 

1873 

June, 

1876 

Mar** 

1877 

Dec., 

187!) 

Nov. f 

18SSJ 

Noe.p 

1881 

April, 

1882 

Mar. T 

1884 

Sec., 

1884 

Feb.* 

1885 

Mar,, 

1886 

Mar., 

1887 

April, 

1893 

May, 

1803 

JuriOp 

LS95 

J*fl M 

1800 

OcL, 

1896 

Oct*, 

1807 

April. 

1962 

Nov., 

1902 

Feb., 

1903 

Nov., 

1003 

June. 

1906 

Aug,, 

1907 

Nov., 

1907 

ftep. T 

1909 

Jnne-Nov., 1D12 

Mar*-April, 1013 


ZOOLOGICAL AND ANIM B0POLOGIC AL SECTION- 

[Formerly Xatural Hirtory Section ^) 


Superintendents, 

(* 4(1 first Curator. ) 

Dr. John Anderson {Curator). 

Dr, J. A. P. CoJIen (OfLri 
( Dr. F. Stoffczha J /T . “ _ 

( Mr. V. Ball t (Jojnt °% Curators}* 

Dr. John Anderson. 

J. Wood-Mason {Qffg.). 

Dr* John Anderson (r^appoinled). 

J. Wood-Meson (Offg 1 ,). 

Dr. -John Anderson, 

Dr, Jolui Anderson (Sundt. p title dimmed ■. 
J. Wood-Meson (Offgju 
Dr. John Anderson. 

J Wood - Mason (Offg.) 

Dr. John Anderson. 

J. Wood-Mason (OfFg.)* 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

J. Wood-Mason (Offg.). 

J Wood-Mason (snb« pro tit n. Sapdt.b 
J. Woml- Mi^on (S uperinte ndent )* 

Surgn. Dipt. Ax W, Aleock p I,M S. |Ofg.). 
Surgnu-Capt. A. W, Aleoefc p I.M.S. (Super¬ 
intendent), 

Surgru-Capt. k. R. Andei^on p i M.S. 

(Offg,)- 

Surgn.-CapL A, W. Aleock, J,M.S. 
Surgn.*Capt- A. E. & Anderson LM.S. 
(Offg.L 

Surgn. Muj. A W, Aleock, I«M.S, 

Oapt A r F* McArdle, I M S, (Offg.). 

If. H. Hayden (0%-). 

E. P. Stabbing (Offg.J, 

Maj. Aleock p I.BL8. 

Dr, N. Ann mid ale (0%.), 

Capt* R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S. (OffgJ, 

Dr. N. Aimandalo (Superintendent l 
0 + H. Tipper (OlfgJ. 

S, W. Kemp (Offg.). 
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Deputy Superintendent *. 

(At firtt Atmetant Ctmttor : port aboii*i,rd m Jfl09,) 


Oct,, I860 
Mar,, 1870 
Oct., 1370 
Mar., 1877 

Mar.. 188) 
Dec,, 188! 
Nov,, J887 
Dec., 1801 
May. 1892 
April, I895 
A Off., 1897 
Nov., 1897 
July, 1004 


J. Wood-Mason {A&st. Curator). 

G. Nevill (OiTg.}. 

J r Wood-Mason. 

J. Wood Miami (title changed to Dcpy 

SnpdM' 

G. Nevill (OJIg }. 

J- Wood-.Mason. 

W. L. Sclatcr, nice J. Wood-Mason, Supdi 
E, C. Cotes (0%.). 

E. C, Cotea, t-i'ce W, L. SHntcr, resigned. 

F. Finn, rfce E. C- Cotes, 

Dr. T. Bloch (OUg,). 

F. Finn, 

Dr, N. Antiandale, rice F. Finn, resigned. 


Oct,, 
Deo.. 
.Mar., 

Oct., 

April, 

Dec., 

Mar.. 

Oct., 

Nov., 


April, 

Sep., 

Xov., 

Sep.. 

Dec., 

^lay ± 

Jan,* 

April i 

Feb*, 

Mar* 

April, 

Oct +p 

Jan., 

Dec., 


First Assistant? to Sujhriniendtnt. 
{Post abntiditd m 100ft. J 

G, NaviH 

. - 0* L H Eruer (Offg-K 

. 0. L+ Fraser (0%J, 

., G fc Nevill, 

E. C. Cotea. 

R. L. Chapman {0%.}. 

E, C. Cotea. 

F P Finn. 

a + Dr, T. Bloch, 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 

l Formerly E&mom w atul Art Section.) 

(Reporter* im Setmomir Product* io the ^opcniMtnl 0/ futiia.) 


1887 

.. Dr. G. Watt. 

1891 

E. Thurston (Oilg,). 

1893 

Dr. G. Watt. 

189« 

D. Hooper (Offg.). 

1896 

.. Dr. G. Walt. 

1808 

.. D. Hooper (Offg.). 

1809 

.. Dr. G. Watt. 

1001 

. I. H. Rurkiil (0%.). 

1902 

Dr. G. Watt. 

1902 

. , D. Hooper (0%-). 

1902 

1. H. Burkill (OfFg.). 

1902 

. - D. Hooper (OfTg.). 

1903 

F. H. Burkill (0%.), 

1003 

.. D. Hooper (Offg.). 


1879 
1879 

1881 

1881 

1884 

1801 

1892 

1894 

J806 
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Mar., 

l9tJ4 

.. 1 H BurkiH (OiTg.L 

Jan., 

1905 

*. D + Hooper (GiTg.L 

Oct T 

1905 

*. LH, Burkiil 

April, 

1910 

** IX Hooper (Offg*)* 

Oct., 

1910 

L H. Burkiil (Ofig,), 

June, 

1906 

.. I.H. BurkilL 

Officer in Charge. 

Feb., 

1912 

*« T3te Director of the Botanical Survey of 
India became f.x officio officer in charge). 

Feb., 

1912 

** Major A* T + Gage \ Director of the Botani¬ 
cal Survey of India). 


May, I897 
May, 1 MS 
Jam. 1$M 
Mar. p 1800 
Sep, . i 809 
Aug.. 1902 
Oct.. 1G02 
July, 1803 
Ang. + 1903 
Sep . 1903 
April. 1009 
Oct., 1909 
April ? 1911} 
Oct,. 1910 
Feb., 1912 

Feb „ 1912 
Mar,, 1912 
April, 1912 
OcL, 1912 


April, 1887 
Oct. 1883 
Dee* 1888 
Jan., 1890 


Cwolori, 

* * D* Hooper. 

,, R. Abbey-Yates (Offg.j. 

D. Hooper* 

R. Abbey-Yates (OfFgJ* 

* h D, Hooper. 

,, C. TL Bhnduri (Olfg.). 

.. D. Hooper 

. - J. Weinberg (Offg.)» 

, < 0. Reinherz (Qjfg }* 

* * D. Hooper, 

.. B. B. L)ait (0%). 

D. Hooper, 

S. C, Mukharjit ALA* (Offg,). 

9. Hooper* 

-* L H- BurktEI (Economic Botanist in execu- 
li ve charge). 

* * I). Hoojjer (Qffg. Econ. Bat.). 

-* LH, Burkiil (Econ. Bot.) P 

.. D. Hooper (OITg.). 

- + D. Hooper (Economic Botanist, Botanical 
Survey of India). 

A**i*tant Curator** 

* * T. N. Mukharji 

, * R. L. Chapman (OtTg-L 
** T. N. MukharjL 
** R. Abbey-Yates (Offg.). 


A RCH AEGLC jICAL SEDT10M. 

{SeparaUd from ihr Natural RUlcry Section in IM I). 

Officrr in Charge — Director General of Arckaialmjy in India. 
April, 1911 Dr. J, Ph, Vogel ((Mg.). 
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April, 1911 
June, 1911 
July, 1911 
June, 1912 


Deputy Officers in charge. 

. , R, D. BrtnerjL 
,. Pandit Daya Ram Sabiii {Qffg.). 
.. ft. 1). Banerji. 

., R, D. BanorjL 


ART SECTION, 

(C&tUrtittilrrf in 1011+) 

Offir.tr* m Charge. 

iSuptrinUndcriiA oj tin Calcutta School o) An. ex officio.) 

April. 1911 . . Percy Brown. 

Mar., 1912 .. A. N. Tagore (Offa.). 

May, 1912 .. H. N. Boae <Offg.j! 

Jan., 1013 „ A. N. Tagore {Otic }. 


GEOLOGICAL SECTION- 

(This section hm formed an inttgmi part of thi Indian MtUfluni *ijvx SOI I onlyij 

Officer in Charge-Director of the Geological Survey of India. 
Deo., 1910 „ H. H. Hayden. 


Aug., 1910 
Oct., 1911 
Nov., ton 
June j, 1912 
Nov.j 1912 


CuraiorHi 

G. H- Tipper. 

J. Coggin Brown. 

H. S. Bion. 

0. de P. Cotter, 
■I. Ooggin Brown. 
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PUBLICATIONS OK THE TRUSTEES. 


Jo) General. 

Centenary of the Indian IS14- I!i 14. (The History of the 

Indian Museum (Chapter I, this volume) and Catalogue of 
the Centenary Exhibition) (L9)4|. 

nfrS¥ fz , (1014) (Bengali Guide-Book to the Indian 
Museum). 

(ft) Ascba koloojoax. 

Catalogue of the Archaeological Collect ions in the Indian Museum. 
Parts I {out of print) and II £1883). By J. Anderson, M.D., 
F.R.S,, etc. t 

Catalogue of Coins of the Indian Museum, Parts I to IV 
(1804-06). By C. J. Rodgers, M.R.A.S., M.HjS. 

Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, including 
tine Cabinet, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol, I (1906) 
By Vincent A Smith, SI.A,, F.R.X.S., M.R.A.S,, I.C.S., Retd. 
Vok I[ and III (1907.8). By H. Nelson Wright. I.C.S.. 
F.K.N.S., M.B.A.S 

(<■} ASTIIROPOUXtICAI., 

1 Craniologic&l Data from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1909. 
Ethnographic Survey of India. By Rai Bahadur B. A, Gupte, 
R A i 

(<i\ ZooLoetCAt. 

Account of the Deep-Sea ftnwhyum collected by the R LM S. 

' Investigator *, 1800. By A" Alcock, MB., C..M.Z.S 
Account of the Deep-Sea Madreporaria collected bv the R.I.M.S. 

'Investigator’, 1808. By A Aback, M.B., C.M.Z S. 

Account of the Trianon (Hoxactinellid) spot ices collected hv the 
R.I.M.S. ■ Investigator1U02. By F. E.Schulze, Ph.D./M. D- 
Account of the Alcyonaria.ua collected by tliB R.I.M.S. ' Investi¬ 
gator’, i’art I, 1908. By J, Arthur Thomson, M.A., and 
W, l). Anderson, M.A., B.Sc. 

Account of the Akyoiiariaim collected by the R.I.M.S. ' Inveati- 
gatoi-". Part II, 1900, By Arthur Thomson, M.A., and 
J. J. Simpson, M.A., B.Se. 

Aide to the Identification of Rats connected with Plague in India, 
1st and 2nd editions, ]flt>7. By \V. C. Hoasack, M.D. 
Annotated List- of the Asiatic Beetles in the Indian Museum. 
Pari I, Family Cara bid nr, Subfamily Cioindelinne, 1900. By 
N. Annatidale. D.Se . and W. ilorn. 


I This W'ltrlt aim pnliliihi ii bv the Ethiioj(j-np}«i<-ft| Survey of India,but 
n large number o( njpiw »'i> |>litind hi tin- iti>pns«l of thcTriudee*. 
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Catalogue of Tudinn Crustacea, Part I. Introduction and Bra- 
cljyura PrimigenU, 1901, By A, Akock, M.B., LL.D., 
r 1LS, 

Catalogue of the Indian Decapod Crustacea, Pari If. Anomura, 
Fasciculus I Pagu rides. 1905. liv A. Alcnek, M B , LLP.. 
l 1 . R.b , C.I.E, 

Catalogue of the Indian Decapod Crustacea, Par! III. Maenirn- 
FaBOWrttlus f Tlie Prawns of the Pencils Group 1906 By 
A. Alcock, M.B., LL.D., F,R.S. t C.I.E. 

Catalogue of Indian Decapod Crustacea. Part J, Brachyura. 
rusciculus II. Indian Freshwater Crabs, J LUO Bv 4 
Alcock. C.I.E., M.B., LL_D., F.R.S. 

Catalogue of Indian Deep-Sea Crustacea : Decapod* Macrura and 
Anomala in the Indian Museum, 1901. By A. Alcock, M B., 
LiL r L?r, uM.Z r 8, 

Catalogue of Indian Deep-Sea Fishes in the Indian Museum l«99 
By A. Alcock, M.B., C..M.Z.S- 

Cataloguc of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, Part I 1SSI 
By J. Anderson, M.D.. LL D., F.RS. Part II, Igfll, Bv 
U. L. Sciater, M.A., F.Z.S. 

Catalogue of Mantodoa in the Indian Museum, ['arts I 1.^69 and 
Il,189i. By >1. VVood>Mason F.Z.S., etc. 

Catabgua of Moths of India. Paris I to VII. 1SS7-S9 Bv 
E. C. Cotes and C. Swinhoe, K|,S., F.Z.S etc * 

Be hi node rum of the Indian Museum, Part. HI, Account of the 
Deep Sea Holntliurioidea collected by the R.I.M S 1 Investi 
.gator’, 1906. By R. Koehler and C Vancy. 

Echinwieriua of the Indian Museum, Part IV, Littoral Holothuri- 
oidea, collected by the R.I.M.S. 4 Investigator', 1908. By R, 
Koehler And 0* Vuncy* 

Ecliinodorma of the Indian .Museum. Part l, Deep-Sea Onhiurnidea 
Miliocted by the RIALS. ■ Investigator ’, 188!', 8v R 
Koehler. * 

Ecbinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part II, ShaLlow.water 
Jpimiroide a collected by the R.I.M.S. ‘Investigator', 1900 

uy tAp 

Echinoderma of the Indian Museum. Part V. An account of the 

Deep-bin Asteroid va collected by the R.I.M.S. ■ Investigator ■ 
1909, By it Koehler. nimtigator, 

Ecbmoriorina of the [ mdian Museum, Part VI. An account of the 
Shallow-water Asteroidea, 1016 By R Koehler 

Echinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part VJI The Crlnoids of 
the Indian Ocean 1912. By A. ff. Clark, B.A., F.lt.G S 

Ecbinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part VIII Eahinniit<u, 
J™* ot t!ie Eehi «*l» (I) Spatftngides, 1 OH, By R 

°\f'"* Sp * PieB 0f ^l«iliidae from the 
collection of the Indian Museum, 181)5, By J iVnnd 

F.Z.B. etc. Edited by A. Alcock. M B , C M £s * 

Guide to the Zoological Collections exhibited in' the Bird Gallery 
of the Indian Museum, I960. By F. Finn, B A„ F.Z.R 
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Guide to tile Zoological Collections exhibited in the Fish Gallery 
of (he Indian Museum. IS00. By A. Alcock, M.B., C.M.Z.S' 

Guide to the Zoological Collections exhibited in the Invertebrate 
Gallery of the Indian Museum, 1894. Bv A \lcoek M B 
C.M.Z.S. (oul of print). * ’ ' 

Guide to the Zoological Collections exhibited in the Reptile and 
Amphibia Gallery of the Indian Museum, 1804, By A. Al crock, 
M.B., C.M.Z 3. (out of print). 

Hind List of Molluaua in the Indian Museum, Fart* I fis'S) and 
II (ISS4J and Fasciculus E. (1377) Bv G. Nevill. C.M.Z.S. 
etc. Index, Parts I mid II (IH69). Bv W. Theobald. 

111 ustrated Catalogue of Asiatic Homs and’ Antlers in the Indian 
Museum, 1008. By T. Bentham, 

Indian Fish of Proved Utility as -Mosquito-Destroyers, 1012, Bv 
R. B. Seymour Sewell, B.A., Cftpt., and B. L. Chau- 

dim ri, B.A., B.Sc, 

List of Batraehia in the Indian Museum, 1892. Bv W L 
Sola ter, M.A,, FZ.S, 

List of Birds in the Indian Museum. Parts I (190J) and II (1906), 
{'orvidae, Parndjseidoe, Pti lonorhynchidoe and Crate roped i da e 
By F. Finn, B.A., F.Z.S 

I.Ut of Snake* in the Indian Museum, ISO]. Bv W. [,. Sclater. 
M.A., F.Z.S. 

Monograph of the Asiatic Chireptera and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bala in the Indian Museum, iSTfl. Bv G E Dobson 
M.A., M.B., F R.S. 

Monograph of the Oriental Gicadidiu-, Parts 1 to VII, 1880102 . 
By W. L. Distant, F.E.S. 

Illustrations of the Zoology of the RJ.M.8. 1 Investigator **. 


IS92, Fishes, Plates [ to VII, 
lM04. Crustacea. Plates 1 to V. 
1895. Fishes, Plates VII i to XIII,' 
Crustacea, Plates VJ to VIII, 
Echinoderma, Plates t to III. 


1896. 

1 ■ 

Fishes 

Chiatucca 

1397. 

T V 

180s. 

Fishes 

Crustacea 

Molftiscn 

1S00, 

Fishes 

Crustacea 

Molluscs 

1000. 

Fishes 

Crustacea. 


JV and V. 

XIV tn XVI. 

IX to XV, 

XVI to XXVII. 
XVII. 

XKYllj to XXXII. 
I to VI. 

XVII1 to XXIV. 

xxxnito xxxv 

VII and VI11. 

XXV and XXVI, 
XXXVI to XLV. 


1 'flu-itr i Jills tmtirns which art' BOW irirnrpH.rjitM Willi till" Memoirs of 
flic Indian MtiH-tun, were formerly itituirtl through tin' Miwirni by (ho 
Dim-tor* of rho Royal Endian Marine. 
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1001. 

Fishes 

Plat 

es XXVII to XXXV. 


Crustacea 

i * 

XLVI to XLVIII. 

Index Part I t }9i)\ m 


1902. 

CftiaLacea 

f 1 

XLIX to LV. 


Molluscs 


IX to XIII. 

1905. 

Crustacea 

Ji la 

LVI to LXVI1. 


•i 

Fishes 

8 ■ + 

LXVIII to LXXVJ 



XXXVI to XXXVIII. 

1007. 

Crustacea, 



(Makcoatracm) 

Crustacea 

±1 

LXXV11 to LX XIX. 


(Entomoetraca) Plates I and \ l. 


Moilusfi-i 


XIV to XVIII. 

1903. 

Fiehts 

Crustacea. 

i 

XXXIX to XLIII, 


(Entonitistraea) 


into v. 


MolJusca 

* « 

XIX and XX. 

I90&. 

Mollusca 

V 

XXI to XXLIL. 


Memoirs of the Indian Milium, 

Vol. I, 1007-1000. 

Nd. I.—An account «( the Hats of Calcutta, By W. C. 
Hoasjtek, M.D, 

Xo. II.—An account of the Internal Anatomy of BvtAtp 
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